Chesferfield  salutes  wifh  Millions  of  Fans 
THE  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
of  America's  most  popular  sport 
BASKETBALL 


Over  90,000,000  is  Basketball's 
yearly  attendance . . .  tops  for  any  American 
sport... and  this  year  marks  the  celebra- 
tion of  its  Golden  Jubilee.  The  game  was 
founded  by  Dr.  James  Naismith  and  had  its 
modest  start  in  1891  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Such  popularity  must  be  deserved 


hesterfield 

. . .  for  Milder  Better  Taste 

for  Cooler  Smoking 

That's  what  milhons  of  Chesterfield  smokers  get 
every  time  they  Hght  up... and  that's  why  these  millions 
are  saying  Chesterfield  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  any 
other  cigarette  I  ever  smoked. 

Make  your  next  pack  Chesterfield  and  you  too  will 
enjoy  everything  you  want  in  a  cigarette ...  7»of/e  to 
your  taste  with  the  Right  Combination  of  the  ivorld's 
best  cigarette  tobaccos.  ^  ^ 

Every  f/me . . .  / Ac^ So^Kif 
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Trapshooting  like  this  is  part  of 
the  education  of  every  American 
flyer,  and  it's  the  finest  kind  of 
training  any  American  can  get 
these  days.  At  right,  the  late 
Fred  Kimble,  inventor  of  the  sport 


YOU  have  probably  been  getting 
big  thrills  out  of  reading  about 
the  marksmanship  of  American 
flyers  wherever  they  may  be; 
about  the  work  such  men  as  Lieutenant 
Boyd  Wagner  did  in  picking  Jap  planes 
out  of  the  air  just  as  skillfully  and  as 
easily  as  a  trained  wingshot  would  pick 
off  flying  birds.  Maybe  you  haven't  heard 
the  inside  story  about  why  American 
flyers  are  supreme  in  air  marksmanship. 
It  isn't  only  long  practice  in  machine 
gunnery  that  makes  them  best.  More 
than  anything  else  the  training  the  flyers 
receive  in  breaking  little,  harmless  but 
elusive  clay  pigeons  or  saucers  accounts 
for  their  supremacy  as  marksmen. 

Part  of  the  training  of  every  American 
flying  man  consists  of  trapshooting  and 
skeet,  which  is  an  interesting  form  of 
trapshooting,  a  lot  of  it,  because  army 
heads  found  out  that  this  kind  of  shoot- 
ing is  the  best  way  to  develop  that  sharp- 
ness of  judgment,  that  quickness  of  re- 
action, that  perfection  of  decision  which 
are  required  in  shooting  down  enemy 
planes. 

Around  every  army  air  school  you 
will  find  a  skeet  grounds,  a  trapshooting 
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grounds — and  a  lot  of  earnest  young 
fellows  out  practicing  the  sport  of 
shooting  clay  pigeons,  "or  nicking  sau- 
cers," as  the  boys  call  it. 

In  peacetime  a  good  deal  of  fun  for 
everybody,  a  grand  sport,  trapshooting  in 
time  of  war  becomes  a  vital  defense 
practice,  really  a  "must"  in  the  life  of 
every  citizen,  man,  woman  and  child. 
The  Government,  as  you  know,  is  en- 
couraging everyone  to  do  some  shooting. 
I  think  the  most  practical  kind  to  do 
is  that  of  picking  off  these  little  black 
saucers. 

Trapshooting  is  as  American  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  or  Daniel  Boone's  coonskin 
cap.  It  started  in  America  with  the  dis- 
covery of  choke-boring  and  the  invention 
of  the  clay  pigeon;  it  is  carried  on  more 
extensively  in  America  than  elsewhere. 


And  the  story  behind 
trapshooting  is  as  fasci- 
nating  as  the  sport  itself. 
A  few  months  ago  a 
little  125-pound  man  died  in  Los  Angeles. 
Fred  Kimble  was  his  name.  He  was  really 
the  father  of  trapshooting.  For  it  was  his 
destiny,  first,  to  stumble  onto  the  prin- 
ciple of  choke-boring.  Trapshooting, 
skeet,  vvildfowling  wouldn't  be  what  they 
are  without  choke-bored  guns.  But  after 
giving  men  a  gun  to  shoot  with,  Kimble 
went  one  step  farther — he  gave  them 
something  to  shoot  at.  That  was  his  sec- 
ond contribution.  He  invented  the  clay 
pigeon,  which  is  broken  at  the  rate  of 
30,000,000  a  year. 

Fred  Kimble  was  a  modest,  retiring 
little  chap,  and  I  never  could  get  him 
to  talk  very  much  about  his  two  great 
inventions.  But  when  it  came  to  wild- 
fowling  in  Illinois  in  the  '6o"s  and  'yo's, 
his  eyes  lighted  up.  He  would  talk  for 
hours  about  that.  For  he  was  doubtless 
the  greatest  duck  hunter  who  ever  lived, 
and  it  was  duck  hunting  that  led  to  his 
inventions. 

"Practically  every  shotgun  in  those 
days  was  a  40-yard  gun,"  he  told  me. 
"We  shot  in  overflowed  river  bottoms 
where  the  tree  tops  were  forty  yards 
higher  than  the  water,  which  made  our 
closest  shots  50  yards.  And  there  we 
{(Continued  on  page  46; 
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Message  Center 

THE  United  States  Army  is  to  be 
expanded  to  3,600,000  men  this  year, 
recruiting  is  to  be  ended,  and  Selective 
Service  will  provide  the  reservoir  from 
which  the  additional  i. 900,000  will  be 
taken  into  the  military  service  from 
civilian  life,  with  the  age  bracket  20  to 
44.  Duty  is  of  course  the  watchword 


Important 

A  form  lor  your  '■onvenience  if  yon  wisli  to 
have  the  magazine  sent  to  another  address 
will  be  found  on  page  53. 


of  1942.  We  can  think  of  no  better 
expression  of  Duty  than  this  poem,  from 
the  October,  1863,  Atlantic  Monthly,  its 
author  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson: 

In  an  age  of  fops  and  toys, 
Wanting  wisdom,  void  of  right, 

Who  shall  nerve  heroic  boys 

To  hazard  all  in  Freedom's  fight — 

Break  sharply  off  their  jolly  games, 
Forsake  their  comrades  gay, 

And  quit  proud  homes  and  youthful 
dames 

For  famine,  toil  and  fray? 
Yet  on  the  nimble  air  benign 

Speed  nimbler  messages, 
That  waft  the  breath  of  grace  divine 

To  hearts  in  sloth  and  ease. 
So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 

So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  Duty  whispers  low.  Thou  must. 

The  youth  replies,  /  can. 

In  June,  1863,  shortly  before  the  Bat- 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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The  Japanese  attack  on  the  United  States  instantly  changed 
our  trend  of  thought  in  this  country. 

Before  that  attack  some  of  us  thought  in  terms  of  "I",  others 
in  terms  of  "we".  Neither  of  those  terms  expresses  our  feehngs 
today. 

"I"  represents  only  one  person. 

"We"  may  mean  only  two  or  a  few  persons. 

Our  slogan  now  is  WE-ALL,  which  means  every  loyal  individ- 
ual in  the  United  States. 

We  are  facing  a  long,  hard  job,  but  when  the  United  States 
decides  to  fight  for  a  cause,  it  is  in  terms  of  WE-ALL,  and 
nothing  can  or  will  stop  us. 

President  Roosevelt,  our  Commander-in-Chief,  can  be  certain 
that  WE-ALL  are  back  of  him,  determined  to  protect  our  country, 
our  form  of  government,  and  the  freedoms  which  we  cherish. 

V.^^  President, 
International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
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»>     WHAT    EVERY    MAN    SHOULD    KNOW    ABOUT    LIFE    INSURANCE  <:< 

In  how  many  of  these  11  Important  Ways 

CAN  THIS  MAN  HELP  YOU? 


Is  your  life  insurance  program  up  to 
date?  Is  it  doing  all  the  things  it  can  and 
should  do  for  you?  Are  you  taking  full 


advantage  of  your  agent's  knowledge  and 
experience?  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many 
useful  services  he  can  perform  for  you: 


•  1  How  should  you  leave 

your  life  insurance  money  to  your  benefi- 
ciary ?  Most  policies  of  31,000  or  more  give 
you  the  choice  of  four  different  methods. 
If  you  discuss  them  with  your  agent  and 
decide  on  the  plan  best  for  you,  he'll  ar- 
range to  put  it  into  your  policy. 

..Jn^dM  ^         A  Is  your  beneficiary 

provision  up  to  date?  Have  you  unknow- 
ingly disinherited  possible  future  children? 
Should  you  appoint  a  new  beneficiary  or 
name  a  "contingent"  (secondary)  benefi- 
ciary? Your  agent  will  gladly  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 


1=11^^^31  3  Does  Social  Security 


affect  your  life  insurance  planning?  Per- 
haps you'd  like  your  agent  to  show  how  to 
estimate  the  benefits  you  and  your  family 
can  expect  to  receive  under  the  present 
Social  Security  Act;  how  these  benefits 
can  be  tied  in  more  effectively  with  your 
life  insurance. 

^^x?  flAAi^^4  Has  a  financial  setback 

necessitated  a  change  in  your  life  insur- 
ance program?  Your  agent  may  be  able  to 
help  you.  Possibly  a  different  method  of 
paying  premiums,  a  policy  loan,  or  a 
change  to  lower-premium  insurance  is  the 
best  solution. 


t>  Have  you  a  clear  pic- 
ture what  your  insurance  will  provide  for 
your  wife,  in  terms  of  monthly  income  for 
various  periods? 


O  Do  you  know  what 

kind  of  policy  is  best  suited  to  your  needs 
and  means?  Your  agent  can  explain  the 


types  of  life  insurance  policies  available, 
and  help  you  choose  the  one  best  fitted  to 
your  particular  circumstances. 


I 


Have  your  circum- 


stances changed  since  you  took  out  your 
last  policy  or  reviewed  your  program?  A 
new  home,  a  new  child,  a  new  job,  or 
children  now  earning — any  such  change 
may  affect  a  man's  insurance  program — 
as  your  agent  can  tell  you. 


1 


_^^8  What  are  your  plans 

for  retirement?  Do  you  know  what  values 
your  policies  will  give  you  at  retirement 
age?  Here,  too,  perhaps  your  agent  can 
serve. 
»  o 

Are  the  life  insurance 

holdings  in  your  family  properly  distributed 
among  family  members?  Is  a  larger  propor- 
tion on  the  wage-earner's  life  desirable? 

Have  you  a  "lapsed" 

policy  that  might  be  put  back  in  force? 
Your  agent  can  tell  you  if  it  can  be  rein- 
stated, and  if  it's  to  your  advantage  to  do  so. 


11  Do  you  have  proper 

knowledge  of  the  benefits  and  provisions 
in  your  present  policies?  Do  you  know 
what  options  you  have?  What  they  mean 
to  you?  Have  you  ever  given  your  agent  a 
good  opportunity  to  review  your  policy 
provisions  with  you? 

If  you  feel  that  your  life  insurance  agent 
can  be  of  help  to  you  in  any  of  these  II 
ways,  why  not  ask  him  to  visit  you?  He 
knows  the  better  he  serves  you,  the  better 
you  will  appreciate  your  life  insurance. 
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The  world's  greatest  music — starring  Gladys 
Swarthout,  AI  Goodman's  orchestra  and 
chorus,  and  others. 
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U.  S.  ski  troops  in  our  northern  woods  getting 
ready  for  the  real  thing.  Yes,  they're  dressed  to 
withstand  the  most  outrageously  low  temperatures 

OUR  southern  arin\- 
camps  arc  admirabh' 
located  to  train  men 
for  lighting  in  warm 
weather.  This  is  a  fine  idea — pro- 
vided the  war  is  confined  to  such 
places  as  the  Philippines  and  the 
East  Indies.  But  the  President 
says  we  are  going  to  strike  at 
the  Axis  wherever  we  can.  Sup- 
pose we  have  to  fight  in  the  far 
north — Siberia,  Alaska,  Green- 
land, Norway?  Is  our  Army  being 
prepared  for  winter  warfare? 

I  asked  this  question  of  a  man 
in  New  York  who  is  considered 
a  military  authority.  "Of  course 
we  are  prepared,"  he  said.  "The 
Army  plans  for  everything." 

"The  Germans,"  I  said,  "are 
supposed  to  be  the  best  planners 
on  earth.  But  they  got  caught  in 


Russia  without  their  red  flannels.  If  they 
with  all  their  boasted  totalitarian  effi- 
ciency, pulled  a  boner  like  that,  what  can 
be  expected  from  a  bungling  democracy 
like  America?" 

The  man  did  not  really  know.  So,  as 
I  wanted  facts,  I  took  a  trip.  I  visited 
Pine  Camp — one  of  our  few  northern 
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The  Fourth  Armored  Division  piles  out  of  its 
barracks  at  dawn.  Forty  below  zero  wouldn't 
faze  these  fellows,  the  warmest-dressed  troops 
in  the  world 


military  posts — where  the  Fourth  Armored 
Division  is  quartered  in  a  part  of  upper 
New  York  State  where 
they  have  real  winter. 

The  day  I  arrived 
the  thermometer 
stood  at  zero,  and 
there  was  a  howling 
wind  blowing  from  the 
general  direction  of 
the  North  Pole.  I  al- 
most froze  to  death 
walking  from  my 
heated  car  to  the  near- 
est barracks.  As  soon 
as  I  got  inside  I  could 
see  that  the  boys  were 
doing  all  right.  They 
had  a  high-grade  heat- 
ing system  with  a 
thermostat  that  kept 
the  temperature  at 
seventy  degrees.  A 
sergeant  volunteered 
to  take  me  out  and 
show  me  their  mech- 
anized equipment — 
tanks,  half-tracks, 
trucks,  motorized  artil- 
lery. It  was  all  in  well- 
built,  heated  garages. 
I  was  disappointed. 


"This  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,"  I 
said.  "But  what  if  you  had  to  go  into 
action  far  from  all  these  luxurious,  heated 
buildings?  What  if  you  had  to  leave  this 
machinery  outdoors  all  night  in  zero 
weather?  Could  you  start  it  up  in  the 
morning?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  sergeant.  "We  have 
made  practice  marches  and  stayed  out 
all  night  when  it  was  way  below  zero. 
All  it  takes  is  the  proper  winter-grade 
oil  and  grease — which  we've  got.  And  we 
have  to  know  a  few  tricks  about  winter 
operation  of  machinery— which  we  have 
learned." 

"It  sounds  reasonable — so  far,"  I  ad- 
mitted. "But  how  about  yourselves? 
Have  you  ever  slept  out  in  this  kind  of 
weather?" 

"Certainly.  We  get  along  all  right." 

"You  use  pup  tents?" 

"We  have  them — but  usually  we  don't 
bother  to  put  them  up." 

"How  many  blankets  per  man?" 

"Two." 

I  looked  at  the  sergeant's  clothing.  He 
wore  the  ordinary  O.  D.  uniform  and 
overcoat — about  the  same  weight  as  what 
we  had  in  the  first  World  War. 

"If  you  sleep  out  in  those  clothes,  with 
only  two  blankets,  in  this  weather,"  I 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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THAT  night  the  American  freight 
ship  Frederica  King,  blacked  out 
as  befitted  the  ship  of  a  nation 
at  war,  lay  with  her  main  en- 
gines silent  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  southeast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aden.  She  rolled  in  the  trough  of  a 
considerable  sea.  A  crescent  moon,  sail- 
ing low,  revealed  restless  black  water 
and  wracked  masses  of  clouds. 

The  ominous  absence  of  the  ship's 
tremor  of  life  had  driven  the  men  in  her 
into  uneasy  little  bunches.  Below,  in  her 
antiquated  engine  room,  was  another 
group,  the  black  gang,  blasphemously 
active  in  contrast  with  the  somber,  mut- 
tering men  above  decks. 

Earlier  in  the  voyage  the  Frederica 
had  dodged  a  torpedo  and  outrun  the 
U-boat.  Now  it  was  almost  as  if  the 
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black  venom  symbolized  by  a  crooked 
cross,  creeping  from  Europe  into  Asia 
and  Africa,  had  reached  out  to  paralyze 
her. 

Timothy  McCoy,  steward,  wandered 
alone.  He  was  Ishmael,  a  man  suspected 
of  black  bargains  with  provisioners,  bar- 
gains which  lined  his  pockets  more 
thickly  than  the  stomachs  of  the  Fred- 
erica's  men.  And  he  was  rightly  sus- 


pected, was  McCoy,  no  credit  to  the 
North  of  Ireland,  a  narrow-lipped  little 
man  with  a  red  face  and  light  brown 
hair  spread  as  thinly  over  his  round  head 
as  his  cook  spread  food  on  plates. 

Outcast.  He  had  been  outcast  when 
the  Frederica  King  lugged  freight  from 
Gulf  ports  to  New  England.  And  he  was 
outcast  now,  half  around  the  world,  in 
the  same  ship,  deep  with  supplies  for 
Egypt  and  stopped  in  the  Arabian  Sea. 

He  had  been  outcast  for  a  price,  had 
Mr.  McCoy,  and  he  had  put  the  price 
in  his  pocket.  But  now  there  was  sweat 
on  his  face,  as  if  he  were  burning  up 
internally. 

It  was  an  indication  of  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  ship  that  he  came  upon  all 
three  mates  on  the  lower  bridge. 

Tim  McCoy  loitered  nearer.  Had  he 
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been  a  smoker  he  could  have  pretended 
to  be  fussing  with  his  pipe. 

Jeff  Burke,  the  third  officer,  soon  saw 
him.  He  jerked  his  head.  The  others 
stopped  talking. 

"Nothing  that  would  interest  you, 
steward,"  Jeff  Burke  said.  "We're  just 
carryin'  on  about  that  rat's  meat  stew 
you  doled  out  at  dinner.  Old  stuff." 

McCoy  tried  to  laugh.  It  was  like 
wading  against  running  water  to  move 
toward  those  six  hostile  eyes.  Burke, 
whose  watch  it  was,  stepped  to  the  bridge 
ladder.  In  silence  the  three  ascended  to 
the  navigating  bridge. 

The  bridge  was  out  of  bounds  for 
McCoy,  save  on  business.  But  he  had 
picked  up  something  with  his  quick  ear. 

The  mates  had  been  talking  about  the 
Old  Man,  that  solitary,  dignified  sot.  the 
sodden  remnants  of  a  name  known  on  the 
Seven  Seas  for  daring  and  seamanship. 
Was  the  Old  Man  indomitable,  still, 
when  he  stood  motionless  and  silent  on 
the  bridge  or  was  he  just  too  drunk  to 
trust  himself  to  move  or  speak?  The 
Frederica's  present  plight  had  raised  the 
question  anew.  She  needed  a  leader,  that 


"You  mean  Timmucoy,"  laughed 
Burke.  "Your  missing  steward's  a 
Jap,  Lieutenant — a  Skibbie — one 
o'  your  own  yellow  Aryan  buddies" 

gling  with  a  gorilla  should  not  pause  to 
slap  mosquitoes. 

Timothy  McCoy  descended  to  the 
dark  well  deck.  Much  more  boldly  he 
worked  his  way  close  enough  to  hear 
the  discordant  voice  of  Enborg,  an  A.B. 
Even  old  Daniel,  the  boatswain,  was 
listening  to  him. 

"The  cross  fork's  cracked,  see?"  En- 
borg said.  "They'll  pull  the  slide  valve 
and  let  that  cylinder  idle.  That's  what's 
called  compoundin"  a  triple  expansion 
engine." 

He  flung  out  his  arms.  "All  right,"  he 
said.  "Maybe  the  engine  will  sorta  work. 
But  it  ain"t  goin'  to  kick  us  along  any 
better'n  six  knots." 

He  looked  around  in  grandiose  im- 
pressiveness.  His  jabbing  elbow  repressed 
a  seaman  who  would  have  spoken. 

"Six,  see?"  Enborg  said.  "Six  through 
the  Red  Sea  with  lubricatin"  oil  in  our 
deep  tank  an'  munitions  for  the  British. 
Six!  Nazi  subs  can  do  twice  that,  even 
submerged.  What  chance  we  got  at  that 
speed?" 

"An'  look  what  we  got  on  the  bridge!" 
another  A.B.  cried.  "The  Old  Man's 
only  sober  when  he's  collectin'  his  off 
the  steward  for  lettin'  the  flunky  skin  us 
out  of  our  grub!  There's  a  skipper  to  go 
up  against  subs  with!  ' 

A  man  cursed  the  steward  with  heart- 
felt brevity. 

"Our  boys  need  this  stuff  to  fight 
the  Japs,"  somebody  else  said.  "Who 
wouldn't  buck  subs  to  get  it  East?" 
There  was  a  murmur  of  assent. 
McCoy  stood  rigid.  His  eyes  probed 
the  dark,  searching  for  the  squat  figure 
(Conti7i!ied  on  page  48) 


sadly    stricken  ship. 

Even  while  discuss- 
ing the  Old  Man  the 
eyes  of  Tom  Bowman, 
the  second  officer,  and 
Jeff  Burke,  the  third, 
met  in  a  surreptitious 
questioning  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  mate,  Mr. 
Hallock.  An  overworked  and  overworried 
jumping  jack,  Mr.  Hallock  issued  too 
many  orders  and  countermanded  them 
too  often. 

He  evidently  was  constitutionally  un- 
able to  tackle  first  things  first.  The  little 
things  kept  distracting  him.  A  man  strug- 


He  made  up  the  Nazi 
sailor's  mind  with  the 
flat  of  the  meat  cleaver 
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JAPANESE    submarines  operating 
within  sight  of  the  California  toast 
bring  the  first  major  mystery  of  the 
Pacific  war.  Where  are  they  based? 
Is  it  possible  that  they  have  land  sta- 
tions on  our  own  continent  at  our  very 
back  door? 

Our  back  door,  so  far  as  Japan  is 
concerned,  opens  into  Baja  ...  or 
Lower  .  .  .  California,  that  long  Mexi- 
can peninsula  hanging  southward  into 
the  Pacific  just  below  our  naval  base 
at  San  Diego.  Whether  or  not  the  Japs 
are  using  it,  this  wild,  rich,  thirsty, 
unpeopled  region  surely  will  impress 
itself  on  the  American  consciousness  as 
the  war  progresses.  Hostilities  were  only 
five  days  old  when  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
urged  that  we  dicker  with  Mexico  for 
its  purchase.  But  if  we  do  buy  it,  what 
will  we  be  getting  besides  an  enigma? 

For  one  thing,  we  would  get  a  penin- 
sula eight  hundred  miles  long,  better 
known  to  the  Japs  than  it  is  to  us,  its 
coastline  dented  with  hidden,  unused 
harbors  deep  enough  to  float  any  sub- 
marine, its  interior  dotted  with  isolated 
ready-made  desert  landing  fields  within 
two  hours'  flight  of  important  American 
naval  bases,  airplane  plants,  oil  fields, 
and  Boulder  Dam. 

It  has  practically  no  Pacific  defenses. 
There  are  almost  no  roads,  not  half  a 
dozen  radio  stations  either  military  or 


Entrance  to  a  Lower  California  mis- 
sion, its  architecture  a  curious  blend 
of  classic  and  Indian  motifs 
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privately-owned,  no  country-wide  tele- 
phone system,  a  sketchy  mail  service, 
only  a  handful  of  people  here  and  there 
to  keep  an  eye  on  what  is  going  on.  Its 
coastlines  are  the  least  known  of  all  the 
inhabited  continent,  hundreds  of  miles 
without  even  a  hut  or  Indian  ramada, 
let  alone  a  hamlet  large  enough  to  show 
on  a  map. 

One  can  travel  for  days  without  see- 
ing a  human  or  habitation.  It  is  a  jum- 
ble of  vast  deserts,  mountains,  that  rise 
10,000  feet,  thirsty  Indian  villages, 
rattlesnakes,  packrats,  lizards,  gold, 
loneliness  and  a  sprinkling  of  ancient 
Mexican  towns.  But  a  submarine 
easily  could  land  a  small  party  al- 
most anywhere  on  its  coast  and  a 
waiting  plane  could  carry  this  party 
to  United  States  soil  in  a  few  mid- 
night hours. 

That  Mexico  is  aware  of  the  danger 
is  shown  by  President  Camacho's  an- 
nouncement that  Mexican  land  patrols 
now  are  cooperating  with  U.  S.  air 
scouts  over  the  whole  vast  area.  The 
implication  is  that  Baja  California 
might  serve  as  a  springboard  for  in- 
vasion of  the  continent.  Whether 
there  is  a  chance  of  invasion  by  large 
bodies  of  troops  is  open  to  question. 
The  geography  of  the  region,  with  its 
harsh,  waterless  deserts,  its  dozen 
mountain  ranges,  has  taken  care  of 
that.  But  invasion  by  trickery  has 
been  going  on  here  for  years. 

Rumors   of   Japanese  penetration 


have    persisted  increasingly 
among  the  few  Mexicans,  In- 
dians and  Chinese  who  dwell 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Stories 
can  be  found  in  the  files  of 
the  U.  S.  Immigration  border 
patrol.  One  concerns  a  large, 
Diesel-powered  Japanese  ship  stealing  in 
from  the  Pacific,  showing  no  lights,  one 
spring  night  in  1937.  About  500  miles 
below  San  Diego,  it  felt  its  way  slowly 
toward  the  Mexican  coast,  guided  by 
the  two  modern  automatic,  untended 
lighthouses    the    Mexican  government 
maintains  on  Redondo  Point  and  Man- 
of-War  Cove  near  the  entrance  of  great 
Magdalena  Bay. 

There  are  many  entrances  into  this 
magnificent  body  of  water,  one  of  the 
world's  great  anchorages  .  .  .  loaned 
once  thirty  years  ago  to  the  United 
States  Navy  for  maneuvers.  Here,  a 
few  hundred  miles  down  the  coast  from 
the  California  oil  fields,  a  thousand  by 
air  from  those  in  Texas,  is  a  bay  so 
vast  that  New  York  harbor  could  be  set 
down  in  any  of  a  dozen  of  its  arms;  so 
deep  (120  feet  at  the  Redondo  entrance, 
40  to  80  feet  over  most  of  its  arear) 
that  it  could  shelter  all  the  battle  fleets 
of  the  world  and  have  room  to  spare 
for  a  thousand  merchantmen.  It  is 
twice  as  wide,  fifty  percent  longer  than 
San  Francisco  Bay.  It  lies  inside  the 
direct  steamer  lane  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
about  one-quarter  of  the  distance  from 
San  Diego  to  the  Canal  Zone. 

Even  its  firm  white  beaches  are  so 
broad  that  airplanes  may  land.  Pro- 
tected by  a  string  of  islands,  one  of 
which,  Santa  Margarita,  lifts  peaks  1800 
feet  high,  Magdalena  Bay  offers  perfect 
shelter  from  any  Pacific  storm.  On  the 
landward  side  rises  a  screen  of  moun- 
tainous sandhills  and  outcroppings  of 
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The  Japs  delivered  oil  drums 
and  sacks  that  seemed  to  hold 
cement,  on  the  shore  of  one 
of  the  coves  of  the 
vast  Magdalena  Bay 


black  volcanic  rock. 
Only  rough  desert 
trails  lead  down  to  it 
from  the  interior. 

Into  one  of  Magda- 
lena's  coves  this  night, 
a  small  fishing  boat, 
also  running  without  lights,  guided  the 
ship  silently  to  anchorage.  Its  Japanese 
skipper  knew  that  deep  water  would 
enable  him  to  tie  up  directly  against 
the  shore.  What  he  did  not  know  was 
that  three  Indians,  tramping  northward 
along  the  coast,  were  camping  that 
night  on  a  sandhill  overlooking  the  bay 
and  heard  the  throb  of  the  engines. 

At  dawn  they  saw  the  crew  begin  to 
unload  oil  drums,  sacks  that  looked  to 
the  Indians  as  if  they  held  cement, 
quantities  of  something  else  they  could 
only  describe  later  as  "railroad  iron"  .  .  . 
they  never  had  seen  steel  for  gun  em- 


Decora+ive  map 
Henry  J.  O'Brien 


placements.  When  the  cargo  was  con- 
cealed, the  ship  slipped  out  again  into 
the  Pacific. 

It  took  the  Indians  three  weeks  of 
hard  walking  to  reach  the  port  of  En- 
senada  in  the  northern  district.  There 


they  told  their  story.  One  of  their  lis- 
teners was  an  undercover  man  from  the 
United  States  Immigration  border  patrol, 
(^Continued  on  page  j8) 
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The  General  didn't  know 
the   password.    So  what? 


G 


ENERAL,"  said  the 
earnest  young  soldier, 
"while  you're  inspect- 
ing the  camp,  you 
ought  to  go  see  the  new  air-raid- 
warning  station.  You'll  find  it 
darned  interesting." 

In  the  old  days,  the  buck  pri- 
vate would  have  been  sharply 
disciplined  for  "showing  lack  of 
respect  to  an  officer."  But  Gen- 
eral George  C.  Marshall,  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.  S.  Army,  went  to 
see  the  air-raid-warning  station,  found  it 
darned  interesting  and  told  the  soldier 
so. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  was  setting  an  ex- 
ample for  other  officers  of  the  new  Army. 
The  buck  private  showed  initiative,  and 
in  today's  warfare  initiative  is  priceless, 
etiquette  is  not.  The  infantry  fights  with 
troops  spread  out  so  widely  that  the  im- 
pressive "voice  of  command"  becomes  a 
squawk  on  the  radio  telephone.  The 
sense  of  mass  that  bolstered  courage  in 
older  armies  is  gone.  Knots  of  men  are 
on  their  own  to  an  unprecedented  degree 
— yet  there  must  be  teamwork  with 
planes,  tanks  and  guns. 

The  General  Staff,  after  careful  study 
of  the  problem,  reached  the  decision  that 
Army  training  for  this  war  must  develop 
understanding  cooperation  rather  than 
rigid,  uncomprehending,  robot  behavior. 
Soldiers  must  know  what  it's  all  about 
and  what  to  do  about  it,  not  only  under 
detailed  orders,  but  on  their  own.  The 
higher  officers,  by  precept  and  by  exam- 
ple, are  trying  to  spread  this  new  spirit 


to  all  officers  with  the  troops. 
The  old  "bawl  'em  out"  tradi- 
tion isn't  yet  extinct,  but  it 
really  is  disappearing,  as  any- 
one who  has  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  new  Army  in  camp  or 
in  maneuvers  is  sure  to  see  for 
himself. 

Whenever  possible,  for  in- 
stance,   each    soldier   gets  a 
chance   to   drill   his  platoon. 
Whether  he  does  it  well  or 
badly,  he  learns  something.  One  soldier 
who  got  so  involved  and  flustered  that 
he  shouted  "Whoa!"*  to  halt  the  ranks 
learned  at  least  that  "There's  more  to 
being  an  officer  than  I  thought." 

Good  officers  preserve  their  men's  self- 
respect.  When  one  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Ben 
Lear's  sentries  challenged  him,  the 
general  didn't  know  the  countersign. 
The  sentry  said,  "I've  never  been  on 
this  spot  before.  What  would  you  do  if 
you  were  me?"  General  Lear  said,  "I'd 
take  me  to  the  guardhouse."  And  the 
grateful  sentry  blurted,  "Okay!  Let's 
go!" 

Another  general  came  upon  a  corporal 
telling  a  squad  how  to  handle  a  new 
mortar.  In  the  presence  of  the  officer, 
he  got  completely  tongue-tied.  Sensing 


Many  evening  campfire  gatherings  dis- 
cussed the  day's  problems,  "Captain," 
an  enlisted  man  would  ask,  "this  morn- 
ing we  did  so-and-so.  Why'd  we  do  it 
thataway?"  Or,  "Did  our  new  defense 
stop  those  tanks?"  Tlie  men  were  keenly 
interested,  the  officers  sincerely  helpful. 

Before  the  Tennessee  maneuvers  last 
spring,  Major  General  George  S.  Patton, 
Jr.,  assembled  his  entire  Second  Armored 
Division  in  a  boxing  arena  and  explained 
their  program.  When  the  maneuvers 
ended,  he  assembled  them  again,  12,000 
strong,  bands  playing,  colors  fluttering. 
On  the  wall  was  an  enormous  map  of 
the  maneuver  area.  With  a  bamboo  fish- 
pole  as  pointer.  General  Patton  explained 
what  the  Division  had  done,  why  it  had 
done  it  that  way. 

IT  WAS  the  same  General  Patton  who 
offered  a  reward  for  any  of  his  men 
whose  circling  tanks  captured  a  general. 
The  reward  was  claimed  at  least  twice. 

The  largest-scale  demonstration  of 
telling  'em  why  has  just  been  given  by 
General  Lear.  His  whole  Second  Mid- 
western Army  is  taking  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  American  history,  democracy, 
totalitarianism,  and  this  war.  His  men 
are  going  to  know  why  they  fight. 


Illustrations  by 
Herbert  M.  Stoops 

that  the  non-com  would 
lose  face  with  his  men, 
the  general  stepped  closer 
and  said:  "Don't  tell  'em, 
Corporal.  Just  show 
'em."  Relieved,  the  cor- 
poral breezed  through  an 
excellent  demonstration. 

The  Army  not  only  shows  'em,  but 
tells  'em  why.  During  the  Carolina 
maneuvers,  every  soldier  got  a  circular 
explaining  what  was  being  done,  not  only 
by  his  outfit,  but  by  all — infantry,  cav- 
alry, artillery,  armored  force,  aviation — a 
lesson  in  teamwork.  During  the  "fight- 
ing," soldiers  not  actively  participating 
were  encouraged  to  cluster  around  radio 
operators  and  keep  tabs  on  what  went 
on. 


Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  captain  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  it  will  be  recalled,  forgot  how 
to  get  his  twenty  men,  who  were  marching 
in  company  front,  through  a  narrow  gate 
in  a  fence.  So  he  dismissed  the  company 
with  instructions  to  fall  in  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  in  two  minutes. 


Another  reason  for  the  "new  order" 
is  that  this  is  the  most  intelligent  and 
best  educated  army  ever  assembled  any- 
where. Its  typical  soldier  has  had  two 
years  in  high  school.  Says  one  experi- 
enced officer:  "To  domineer  over  such 
men  would  be  disgraceful."  Says  an- 
other: "You  can't  fool  these  men;  no  use 
trying." 

Now,  kindness  is  no  rookie  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Soldiers  have  al- 
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ways  warmed  to  an  officer  who  would 
carry  a  "bushed"  private's  pack  at  the 
end  of  a  long  march.  Good  officers  have 
always  looked  after  their  men's  well- 
being  before  their  own.  But  today  they 
go  further.  "If  you  don't  like  the  Army, 
tell  the  general,"  is  no  longer  a  joke. 
Many  generals  invite  their  men  to  call 
on   them.   One   soldier   said;  "You're 


that  the  new  homesick  Selectees  were 
"the  letter-vvritin'est  soldiers  I  ever  see," 
dealt  out  stationery  between  exercises. 
"Write  'em  what  you're  doing,"  he  said. 
"That  will  help  you  get  it  straight  in 
your  minds — and  cheer  you  up,  and 
them,  too." 

The  "show  'em"  method  begins  when 
Selectees  are  taken  for  a  lecture  tour 
around  a  "county  fair"  of  exhibits  of 
equipment,  on  which  they  take  notes  for 
future  questioning.  Also,  they  see  movies 
demonstrating  ever>'thing  from  pitching 
a  tent  to  firing  an  anti-aircraft  gun. 

One  Division  prepared  a  comedy  in 
which  "rookies"  made  every  blunder 
and  break  in  the  book.  The  soldier  au- 
dience roared,  and  painlessly  learned  the 
lesson  so  well  as  to  earn  praise  there- 
after. Even  Army  instructors  learn  from 
a  film  showing  one  of  their  number  at 
the  blackboard  "talking  to  his  chalk," 
his  back  to  the  class,  who  are  sprawling, 
dozing,  and  otherwise  registering  bore- 
dom. 

The  spirit  of  competition  is  fostered. 
A  Signal  Corps  outfit's  morale  was  af- 
fected by  one  sorehead's  complaining 
that  "this  captain's  running  us  ragged." 
The  captain  drove  him  to  the  next  out- 
fit's headquarters  and  asked:  "How  much 


easier  to  talk  to  than  my  corporal." 
Generals  in  civilian  clothes  and  cars 
often  pick  up  Selectees,  question  them 
about  conditions,  and  investigate  com- 
plaints. 

When  Major  General  Jacob  L.  Devers 
arrived  to  take  command  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina,  he  found  his  troops 
lined  up  for  review  on  a  frosty  morning 
in  cotton  uniforms.  He  stripped  off  his 
coat  and  stood  in  his  shirtsleeves  while 
8000  men  marched  past.  A  shivering 
Military  Policeman  on  traffic  duty  moved 
Major  General  0.  W.  Griswold  to  trans- 
fer his  Sibley  stove  to  the  M.P.'s  post. 
A  colonel  lent  his  overcoat,  silver  eagles 
and  all,  to  another  chilled  M.  P.  traffic 
director. 

Officers  find  they  no  longer  have  to 
yell  at  their  men  to  get  good  results. 
One  infantry  colonel,  instead  of  barking 
an  order,  explains:  "We're  going  over 
there  to  hit  the  enemy's  flank."  His  men 
spontaneously  break  into  the  double- 
quick.  Commands  are  often  conversa- 
tional requests:  "Put  those  sandbags 
over  there,  will  you,  Jones?" 

Turning  a  difficult  situation  to  good 
account  shows  enlightened  leadership. 
One  captain,  told  by  a  veteran  sergeant 
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The  old  bawl-'em-out  tech- 
nique of  the  old  days  is  out 


These  fellows  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent soldiers  any  army's  ever  had 

wire  did  you  people  lay  yesterday?" 
They  told  him:  "Fifteen  miles."  The 
captain  turned  to  the  grouch:  "We  laid 
eleven.  Let's  go  back  and  prove  we're 
better  than  they  are."  And  they  did. 

In  the  new  Army,  that  officer  rates 
best  who  can  give  a  deft  lesson  in  initia- 
tive and  judgment.  A  sergeant  told  this 
story : 

"The  umpire  ruled  my  squad  were 
wiped  out  by  machine  gun  fire  while 
crossing  open  ground.  Then  here  came  a 
little  major  general.  'Sergeant,'  he  said, 
'when  yorf  were  a  kid  swiping  apples,  did 
you  get  to  the  orchard  by  parading 
through  the  front  yard  or  by  sneaking 
around  behind  the  bam?  Well,  see  that 
ravine  full  of  bushes?  If  you  kinda  snuck 
down  there  .  .  .' 

"'General,  you're  right!'  I  blurted 
out.  'Do  I  get  another  chance?' 

"  'Yes,  you  get  another  chance,'  the 
General  replied,  'to  put  on  a  demonstra- 
tion for  your  whole  company.' 

"And  we  did,"  the  sergeant  con- 
cluded. "And  did  we  knock  that  umpire 
dizzy !" 

The  major  general  was  George  'V. 
Strong,  lately  in  charge  of  drawing  war 
plans  for  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions. 

The  War  Department  has  just  given 
a  demonstration,  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  armies,  of  respect  for  its  soldiers' 
opinions.  To  a  typical  3000  men  it  said: 
"Here  are  118  questions.  Write  your 
answers  but  don't  sign  your  names.  We 
won't  look  over  your  shoulders." 

The  questions  added  up  to:  "How  can 
we  make  you  better  soldiers  and  the 
Army  a  better  Army?"  They  started 
with:  "Do  you  like  your  officers?  And 
why?  Or  why  not?" 

The  answers  added  up  to  "Yes."  The 
new  Army  generally  appreciates  its  of- 
ficers' considerate  efforts  to  encourage 
teamwork.  "They  don't  gripe  at  their 
officers  like  some  ojd-timers,"  one  ser- 
geant told  me.  And  "Why  should  we 
gripe?"  asked  privates  of  all  sorts — Reg- 
ular, National  Guard,  Selectee.  "We've 
got  swell  officers.  They  let  us  in  on  what 
they're  doing  and  why,  so  if  they  get 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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Out  of  the  pilot  house  and  over  the 
side  in  a  high  dive  three  seconds  later 


WAS  A 

HUGH  , 
WILEY^ 


Meet  Captain  Jack,  Hero  of 
the  Mississippi  Packets  and 
of  the  A.E.F. 

WHEN  I  was  fourteen  we 
lived  for  a  while  at  Chester, 
on  the  Illinois  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  down  below  St. 
Louis.  The  government  fleet  of  dredges 
and  pile-drivers  and  quarterboats  and 
barges  was  parked  away  in  sanctuary 
each  winter,  across  from  Chester,  in  "Old 
River" — a  horseshoe  bend  that  the 
mighty  Mississippi  had  abandoned  in 
fa\"or  of  a  new  channel. 
*  Here  too  were  parked  the  captains 
and  mates  and  pilots  and  engineers 
whose  long  service  in  the  battle  against 
Old  Man  River  afforded  them  winter 
harbor  on  the  permanent  payroll. 

The  evenings  on  the  fleet  were  given 
over  to  the  Spanish  war,  Alaska  gold, 
and  cribbage.  I  learned  the  rudiments  of 
cribbage  from  Captain  Jack  Stanley,  the 
lightningest  pilot  in  the  service  from 
St.  Louis  to  the  Gulf.  He  was  a  Texas 
man,  about  thirty-five,  tall  and  dark, 
gentle-voiced  and  handsome.  He  had  a 
mane  of  black  hair,  and  his  steel  gray 
eyes,  when  he  willed  it  so,  could  pierce 
a  liar's  mind  as  a  fine  rapier  might  pierce 
a  midnight  fog.  To  me  he  seemed  to  be, 
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at  once,  D'Artagnan.  Monsieur  Beau- 
caire.  and  Admiral  Dewey. 

When  the  river  season  opened  the  men 
of  the  fleet  went  to  work.  Captain  Jack 
was  the  senior  pilot  on  the  General  Ab- 
bott. My  school  vacation  came,  and  that 
was  happiness  enough,  but  to  fill  the  cup 
my  father  announced  one  evening  that 
a  river  trip  on  the  General  Abbott  had 
been  arranged  for  me — "St.  Louis  to 
Cairo  and  back.  You  can  lay  over  on 
one  of  the  dredges  or  stop  with  any  of 
the  revetment  outfits  if  you  want  to. 
Captain  Jack  is  on  the  Abbott." 

No  stopping  over  for  me!  All  I  wanted 
was  to  get  aboard  the  General  Abbott 
and  ride  the  river.  Wheel  some  coal  for 
the  firemen,  help  John  Gill  in  the  engine 
room,  help  the  deckhands  handle  the 
lines,  talk  to  Buck  Norwood,  the  mate. 
Loaf  for  endless  hours  in  the  pilot  house 
with  Captain  Jack,  hacking  away  at  a 
stogie  and  listening  to  him  talk  when  he 
felt  like  talking,  helping  with  the  silence 
while  his  keen  gray  eyes  studied  the 
liver. 

I  went  aboard  the  General  Abbott  in 
St.  Louis  and  climbed  up  to  the  pilot 
house  with  Captain  Jack.  We  let  go  and 
started  upstream.  "We're  taking  some 
stuff  up  to  a  survey  party — up  where  the 
Missouri  hits  the  River." 


working  aloft.  Captain  Jack  swung  over 
so  that  the  smoke  from  our  exhausts 
would  not  smoke  them  up. 

One  of  the  painters  fell  from  his  perch 
when  we  were  about  a  hundred  feet 
downstream.  Captain  Jack  sluffed  off  his 
alpaca  coat.  "Take  the  wheel!"  he  said. 
"Straighten  her  up."  He  kicked  his  feet 
out  of  a  pair  of  congress  gaiters.  "Stop 
her — and  then  come  ahead  slow." 

He  was  out  of  the  pilot  house  in  one 
second  and  over  the  side  in  a  high  dive 
three  seconds  later. 

Buck  Norwood  and  a  pair  of  deck- 
hands were  away  in  a  skiff  almost  before 
I  realized  that  I  had  a  steamboat  on  my 
hands.  They  picked  up  Captain  Jack  and 
his  drowning  painter  and  brought  them 
aboard. 

Captain  Jack  and  Buck  Norwood 
climbed  into  the  pilot  house.  "You  did 
all  right,  Hughie,"  Captain  Jack  said. 
"You  handled  her  like  an  old-timer.  You 
might  let  Buck  spell  you  for  a  while 
now — until  I  can  get  into  some  dry 
clothes." 

"Is  that  painter  drowned?" 
"Lord  no,  boy!  Right  this  minute  he 
is  trading  overalls  with  some  deckhand 
and  smoking  a  cigar  on  top  of  three 
drinks  of  bourbon." 

Buck  took  the  wheel  and  I  slouched 
back  on  the  pilot's  bench  to  figure  things 
out.  "Ten  minutes  ago  ...  a  lot  of 
things  can  happen  in  ten  minutes!"  To 
Buck  Norwood,  "I'm  scared  to  death!"  I 
said.  "I'm  beginning  to  get  scared  bad!" 
"Steady  now,  Hughie!"  Buck's  voice 
was  even  and  calm.  "It's  too 
late  to  get  scared.  You  done 
first  class — and  ain't  that  Jack 
Stanley  a  hell-roarin'  rip  snort- 


tain  Jack.  I  calmed  down  and  listened  to 
what  Buck  said.  Presently  the  black  shad- 
ows faded. 

Within  the  month  Buck  owed  what 
was  left  of  his  own  life  to  Captain  Jack. 
The  General  Abbott  was  laboring  up- 
stream at  six  miles  an  hour  with  an  over- 
sized tow  consisting  of  a  dredge,  two 
quarterboats,  a  pile  driver  and  six  barges. 
In  the  easy  water  a  mile  above  Cape 
Girardeau  the  striker  on  duty  in  the 
engine  room  sought  a  breath  of  cool  air 
in  the  portside  doorway  of  his  domain. 
Buck  was  prowling  the  job,  tuning  up 
his  tow  lines  with  a  crew  of  deckhands. 
He  stopped  for  a  moment  to  have  a  word 
with  the  overheated  striker.  The  main 
steam  line  to  the  port  engine,  carrying 
around  two  hundred  pounds  pressure, 
ran  directly  over  their  heads. 

It  exploded.  The  striker  was  dead  be- 
fore he  hit  the  water.  The  flesh  on  Buck's 
back,  from  his  neck  to  his  waist,  was 
cooked  in  the  live  steam  that  billowed 
out  across  the  muddy  currents  of  the 
rolling  River. 

From  the  pilot  house  Captain  Jack 
caught  a  flash  of  the  scene.  He  raced  aft 
and  went  overboard,  shoes  and  all  this 
time,  into  the  soft  white  vapor  that 
screened  the  tragedy. 

"When  I  came  up,  there  was  about  a 
foot  of  clear  air  under  the  fog,"  he  re- 
lated. "I  looked  around.  Buck  was  floun- 
dering along,  fifty  feet  away  from  me. 
I  swam  over  and  got  a  grip  on  his  shirt 
.  .  .  and  after  while  the  steam  drifted 
away  and  they  picked  us  up." 

"Weren't  you  mighty  scared.  Captain 
Jack?" 

"Scared  of  what?" 

"I  mean  afraid — afraid  you  were  go- 


For  Captain  Jack  there  was  only  one 
River. 

Downstream  from  Eads  Bridge.  "Your 
father's  cousin  built  that  bridge."  Cap- 
tain Jack  said.  "James  B.  Eads.  He  built 
the  jetties  into  the  Gulf  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River.  You  ought  to  be  proud  of 
him." 

"I  am  proud  of  him.  "  I  said. 
We  headed  for  the  middle  arch  of  the 
great  bridge.  We  saw  a  crew  of  painters 


er  in  the  pinches!  Boy— effen  he  ain" 
chain  lightnin'  on  wheels  I  never  seen 
one!  I  recollect  once,  down  below 
Natchez  .  .  ."  and  away  went  Buck  on 
a  hum-dinger.  born  of  his  desire  to  ease 
my  troubled  mind  with  a  tribute  to  Gap- 


ing to  die.  maybe,  or  sink,  or  something." 
"I  was  afraid  I  couldn't  find  Buck  .  .  . 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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a  major  of  infantry,  and  later 
won  the  single  star,of  a  brigadier 
general  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
overseas  First  Army,  which  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  in 
France. 

With  all  of  its  generals  fa- 
miliar with  actual  warfare,  there 
is  assurance  of  realism  and  un- 
derstanding of  actualities  in  the 
present  and  future  training  of 
the  new  Army.  Not 
that  fighting  meth- 
ods today  are  those 
nf  yesteryear.  Gun- 


GEORGE 
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veterans — 
excepting 
one  recently  commis- 
sioned civilian — all  of 
them  members  of.  The 
American  Legion  or  elig- 
ible for  membership,  sit 
in  the  places  of  higher 
command  throughout  our 
new  Army,  now  past  the 
million  mark  and  preparing  to  expand  to 
any  total  demanded  by  the  country's 
present  and  future  needs. 

General  George  C.  Marshall,  America's 
No.  I  soldier,  the  principal  members  of 
his  staff,  the  four  commanders  of  Armies, 
the  ten  commanders  of  Army  Corps  and 
the  thirty-odd  leaders  of  combat  Divi- 
sions, all  had  their  part  in  World  War  I. 
Likewise  most  of  the  brigadier  generals. 
In  fact  the  term  general  in  the  United 
States  Army  at  present  usually  indicates 
a  man  who  had  his  part  in  unseating  the 
Kaiser's  regime. 

Only  a  few  of  them  were  generals  in 
World  War  I.  The  great  majority  were 
in  the  lower  grades,  a  few  in  the  enlisted 
ranks.  General  Marshall  went  into  the 
World  War  a  captain  of  infantry, 
emerged  a  staff  colonel,  but  reverted  to 
the  grade  of  major  in  1920. 

Of  the  four  Army  commanders,  Lieut. 
Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum,  First  Army,  was 
the  only  one  to  wear  a  star  in  World 
War  I.  General  Drum  went  into  the  war 


mightiest   of   all    fights   for  survival. 

Thus  selection  of  the  present  crop  of 
generals  has  been  based  on  their  capacity 
for  keeping  abreast  of  new  developments 
since  World  War  I,  and  their  capacity 
for  adapting  their  minds  and  energies  to 
the  requirements  of  a  brand-new  world 
of  violence.  Nevertheless,  men  who  have 
been  in  battle  have  a  background  of 
military  education  and  worth  that  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  A  country 
now  deeply  concerned  in  the  shaping  of 
its  offensfves  as  well  as  its  defenses  may 
well  find  comfort  in  the  satisfaction  that 
the  Army's  leaders  have  known  war. 

The  insuperable  task  of  hurriedly 
building  a  large  and  effective  Army  has 
fallen  hardest  of  all  upon  the  broad 
shoulders  of  General  Marshall,  since  he 
is  charged  with  the  job.  Nor  is  the  term 
broad  shoulders  used  as  a  figure  of  speech 
since  in  his  youth  General  Mar- 
shall, while  a  student  at  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  was 
selected  All-Southern  football 
tackle.  He  has  managed  to  keep 
up  his  vigorous  physical  condi- 
tion throughout  the  years  since 
and  today,  at  60,  under  a  gruel- 
ing load  of  responsi- 
bihty.  is  the  picture 
of  serene  good  health. 


powder  may  smell  much 
the  same  today  as  it 
did  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury' ago.  Basic  tactical 
principles  may  remain 
largely  unchanged.  But 
methods  and  means  of 
combat  have  altered  to 
such  an  extent  that  the 
First  World  War  has  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mere 
curtain-raiser  to  this 


General  George  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  Staff,  is  shown  at  the  top  of  this 
page  and  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  whose  gallant  defense  of  the 
Philippines  will  live  in  American  history,  tops  the  opposite  page.  In  order, 
under  General  Marshall,  are  Lieutenant  General  George  H.  Brett,  Allied 
Air  Chief  in  the  Far  East,  Lieutenant  Generals  Lesley  J.  McNair,  Ben  Lear, 
Walter  Krueger  and  Frank  Maxwell  Andrews.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
opposite  page.  Lieutenant  Generals  William  S.  Knudsen,  John  L.  DeWitt, 
Delos  C.  Emmons,  Hugh  A.  Drum,  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  Army  Air 
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There  are  those  admirers  of  General 
Marshall  and  his  methods  who  insist 
that  the  head  of  our  new  Army  is  a 
genius.  Only  historians  are  allowed  to 
appraise  genius  and  it  is  too  early  for 
that  in  whatever  adventures  lie  ahead  of 
us.  But  no  one  will  dispute  the  high 
efficiency,  even  brilliance,  of  the  Mar- 
shall leadership,  the  man's  incredible 
capacity  for  getting  things  done,  his  abil- 
ity to  look  ahead  and  plan  ahead,  his 
amazing  ingenuity  and  patience  in  over- 
coming obstacles  of  every  manner.  It  is 
his  demonstrated  ability  in  the  face  of  a 
critical  emergency  that  has  given  Gen- 
eral Marshall  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of 
the  Army,  the  respect  of  government 
leaders  and  the  confidence  of  the  general 
public. 

In  his  personal  attitude  toward  his 
job,  and  toward  people,  General  Mar- 
shall differs  sharply  from  the  ordinary 
conception  of  a  general.  No  man  was 
ever  gifted  with  more  patience  or  a  finer 
sense  of  humor.  General  Marshall  smiles 
over  rebuffs  and  complications  in  his 
military  programs  that  could  not  fail  to 
put  another  man  in  a  rage  or  a  padded 
cell.  No  matter  how  heavy  the  day's 
grist,  he  gives  no  outward  show 
of  hurry.  After  more  than  a  year 
of  responsibility  and  labor  that 
might  have  shattered  the  nerves 
of  many  strong  men,  General 
Marshall's  face  and  figure  evi- 
dence no  sign  of  toll.  No  one 
ever  heard  him  fuss  or  fume  or 
hft  his  voice  to  un- 
necessary heights. 

While  General 


Marshall's  job  keeps  him  heavily 
chained  to  Washington  through 
long,  trying  months,  he  takes  time 
to  slip  away  and  keep  in  first- 
hand touch  with  the  Army  he  di- 
rects. By  fast  plane  he  moves 
about,  visiting  cantonments 
throughout  the  United  States. 
On  the  ground  at  an  Army  con- 
centration he  talks  with  privates 
as  well  as  with  generals  and 
colonels.  Every  min- 
ute of  his  time  is 
spent  on  the  move 
when  he  takes 


field  to  search  out  first- 
hand information  of 
the  morale,  training  and 
needs  of  the  men  under 
arms. 

In  his  directives  to 
the  Army,  General  Mar- 
shall has  been  hammer- 
ing hard  against  a  cer- 
tain old  order  of  thing. 
Under  his  orders  the 
martinet  has  no  place  in 
command.  A  decent  regard  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others  is  essential  to 
leadership,  he  preaches.  Men  will  be 
more  efficient,  better  soldiers  in  every 
way,  if  led  rather  than  driven.  Leader- 
ship, in  the  Marshall  lexicon,  means  con- 
stant concern  on  the  part  of  officers  of  all 
grades  for  the  welfare  of  their  men.  And 
on  the  other  hand  hard,  efficient  training, 
the  highest  of  discipline,  at  all  times. 
Thus  briefly,  the  head  of  the  Army  and 


the  outstanding  job  he  is 
doing,  under  immense 
difficulties,  in  building  the 
new  Army.  As  for  the 
Marshall  background,  it 
is  essentially  an  Army 
background.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  into  an 
appointment  as  second 
lieutenant.  From  rank  to 
rank  he  worked  his  way 
upward  through  long  years  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army;  reached  promotion  to  first 
lieutenant  in  1907  after  seven  years  as  a 
junior  lieutenant,  promoted  to  captain 
not  until  191 6.  Through  the  World  War 
period  he  gained  temporary  promotion 
successively  to  the  grades  of  major,  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  colonel.  While  serving 
as  G-3  (operations  officer),  of  the  First 
Army,  A.E.F.,  he  dealt  with  such  forces 
as  a  million  men.  After  the  Armistice  he 
reverted  to  the  grade  of  major,  followed 
his  numbers  on  up  to  colonel  in  the  Reg- 
ulars by  1933,  some  fifteen  years  after 
he  lost  his  World  War  I  colonelcy  with 
demobilization  of  the  war  Army. 

In  1936  General  Marshall  got  his  first 
star.  As  a  brigadier  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  garrison  in  the  North- 
west. Later,  General  Malin  Craig,  then 
Chief  of  Staff,  drew  the  new  brigadier 
into  Washington  in  goaded  days  when 
the  General  Staff  was  making  first  plans 
for  the  new  Army.  When  General  Craig 
retired  for  age.  President  Roosevelt  sent 
for  General  Marshall,  notified  him  that 
he  had  been  selected  to  succeed  General 
Craig.  Thus  a  very  junior  brigadier  went 
over  the  heads  of  many  very  senior  gen- 
erals to  the  four-starred  post  at  the 
head  of  the  Army. 

Also  bearing  the  rank  of  full  General, 
bestowed  upon  him   following  Japan's 
attack  and  our  declaration  of  war  against 
that  country,  Douglas  MacArthur  is  a 
(^Continued  on  page  41) 
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There  was  glory  for 
both  sides  in  the  Bat- 
tle of  Beecher's  Island, 
and  every  section  of 
the  nation,  virtually 
every  element  of  our 
population  had  a  hand 
in  it 

THE  lad  crouched  in  the 
wet  hole  that  he  had  bur- 
rowed in  the  sand.  He  was 
scared,  but  he  had  a  dead 
rest  for  his  Spencer  repeating  rifle, 
so  his  aim  held  true  when  he  fired. 
In  the  next  rifle-pit  to  his  left,  big 
Lou  McLaughlin  growled  and  mut- 
tered with  a  bullet  in  his  chest. 
Wilson  and  Culver  were  dead, 
Surgeon  Mooers  was  dying,  and 
Colonel  Sandy  Forsyth  had  been 
hit  again. 

They  had  made  it  to  the  bare 
little  island  on  the  shallow  Arick- 
aree,  fifty  mounted  men,  sur- 
rounded by  Roman  Nose  and  a 
thousand  picked  warriors — Chey- 
ennes,  Sioux  and  Arapahoes,  well 
armed  with  carbines  and  army 
muskets  that  they  had  captured  in 
the  Fetterman  disaster  at  Fort 
Kearney  two  years  ago. 

Sharp  Grover,  the  guide,  had 
been  first  to  shout  the  alarm  in  the 
early  dawn.  Camp  had  been  made 


On  they  came  in  a  neck-or-nothing  surge,  shouting,  shaking  their 
guns,  Roman  Nose  leading  and  determined  none  should  pass  him 
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on  the  west  bank  where  the  grassland 
sloped  down  to  the  river.  Sandy  Forsyth, 
yawning  awake,  glimpsed  a  feathered 
head  prowling  near  the  picket  line  and 
promptly  whipped  a  shot  at  it.  That 
roused  the  camp,  and  Grover,  running  for 
his  horse,  let  out  a  yell. 

"God  A'mighty — look  at  the  Injuns!" 

They  seemed  to  spout  up  out  of  the 
ground  in  hundreds,  everywhere,  with  an 
ear-wracking  burst  of  choppy  whoops 
and  gunfire.  The  dash  for  the  little  island 
was  effected  in  good  order,  a  line  of 
riflemen  covering  the  retreat,  but  pack 
animals,  medical  stores  and  rations  all 
had  to  be  abandoned.  All  but  the  am- 
munition. Now  it  was  broad  daylight. 

No  food,  the  surgeon  dying,  and  no 


Colonel  Forsythe  cocked  his  pistol: 
"Hold  your  fire  till  I  sing  out,  boys" 
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relief  for  the  wounded.  All  the  horses 
killed,  many  lying  before  the  hastily 
scooped  rifle-pits.  And  the  nearest  rein- 
forcements a  hundred  miles  away.  It 
looked  like  the  finish  for  Sandy  Forsyth's 
Rough  Riders,  right  on  their  first  scout- 
ing campaign.  Roman  Nose  had  lined  the 
overlooking  riverbanks  with  sharpshoot- 
ers who  kept  a  constant  fire  pouring 
down  at  the  island.  Now,  gathering  the 
rest  of  his  force  around  the  southern 
bend  of  the  river,  he  was  making  ready 
for  the  grand  charge,  six  hundred  against 
fifty. 


L.  L.  FOREMAN 

The  lad  could  trace  back  only  hazily 
the  steps  that  had  brought  him  here  to 
this  sand-hole  on  the  Arickaree,  where  he 
was  like  to  remain  forever.  Four  years 
in  America,  three  of  them  in  the  West: 
They  represented  wandering  and  hard- 
ship that  blunted  memory  and  sensibil- 
ity. At  Fort  Wallace,  temporary  ter- 
minus of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  that 


was  building  doggedly  on  to  Denver  de- 
spite harassing  Indian  attacks,  he  heard 
about  the  company  of  scouts  being  raised 
to  help  keep  the  Kansas  trail  open  for 
emigrants. 

Ignorantly  presumptuous,  his  foreign 
accent  marking  him,  he  searched  out 
Colonel  Forsyth  and  begged  to  enlist. 
"Please,  General!  I  can  ride.  I  can  shoot. 
I  will  do  anything  .  .  ." 

Some  of  the  listening  men  chuckled. 
"Sho,  Colonel,  sign  him  on,"  drawled 
one.  "Mebbe  we  can  use  the  skinny 
{Continued  on  page  57) 


^Tor  Qod  and  Qouniry,  we  associate  ourselves  together  for  tlxe  following  purposes  ■  To  upho  id 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to  maintain  law  and  order;  to  foster 
and  perpetuate  a  one  hundred  percent  Americanism;  to  preserve  the  memories  and  incidents  of 
our  association  in  the  Great  War.  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  obligation  to  the  community, 
state  and  nation;  to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  to  make  ri  ght  the 
master  of  might,  to  promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  justice,  freedom  and  democracy ;  to  consecrate  and  sanctify  our  comradeship  by 
our  devotion  to  mutual  helpfulness.  —  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  The  American  Legion 
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I'D  HEARD  the  story  before,  but 
Ned  Day  told  it  to  me  again  dur- 
ing the  All-Star  Match  Game  Bowl- 
ing Championships  in  Chicago  last 
December,  and  I  think  it  is  worth-while 
repeating  here. 

It  concerns  the  last  time  the  Ameri- 
cans licked  the  pants  off  the  Germans 
— not  in  the  last  world  war — but  during 
the  Olympic  Games  bowling  events  in 
Berlin  in  1936. 

America  was  represented  by  a  team 
from  Milwaukee — and  what  a  team  it 
was.  The  personnel  included  the  one 
and  only  Hank  Marino,  Charlie  Daw, 
Ned  Day,  Doc  Ehlke  and  Elmer  Koch. 

The  American  boys  regarded  the  trip 
to  Berlin  as  a  lark  and  took  their  bowl- 
ing in  stride,  just  as  you  and  you  and 
you  do  on  your  league  nights,  but  the 
German  bowlers  were  dead  serious.  In 
the  first  place,  the  German  authorities 
allowed  only  big,  strapping  fellows  to 
represent  the  Vaterland — trying  to 
leave  the  impression,  perhaps,  that  Hit- 
ler's Headpin  Hitters  were  average  guys 
from  a  race  of  supermen. 

The  Germans  were  specially  uniformed 
for  the  bowling  events  and  went  through 
a  warm-up  routine  that  would  have 
tired  out  a  well-trained  marathon  run- 
'  ner.  Stationed  on  the  approaches,  they 
did  calisthenics,  back  bends,  touched 
their  toes  without  bending  their  knees, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  then  retired  to  the  benches 
with  towels  tucked  into  their  shirts 
around  their  necks. 

They  must  have  left  their  games  on 
the  approaches,  because,  when  the  bowl- 
ing meet  was  over,  Marino  had  won  the 


Ned  Day,  national  match  game  champion 


all-events  title  and  the  American  con- 
tingent had  captured  the  three-man  and 
the  five-man  titles. 

The  Germans  were  genuinely  amazed 
that  Americans  could  bowl  so  well,  par- 
ticularly since  they  cared  little  for  calis- 
thenics, apparently,  and  their  amazement 
reached  a  climax  when  they  saw  the 
Americans  hooking  their  balls  into  the 
1-3  pocket.  They  thought  the  hooks  were 
built  into  the  balls — that  is,  they  thought 
the  balls  so  loaded  as  to  make  them 
curve  into  the  pins — and  they  tried  to 
buy  the  balls  from  the  American  lads 
after  the  tournament  was  over. 

Of  course,  we  sent  a  bunch  of  pretty 
good  pinmen  to  Berlin  in  1936  for  all- 
out  bowling  war.  Marino,  as  many  of 
you  know,  won  first  place  in  the  recent 
balloting  to  name  bowlers  from  the 
ABC's  Hall  of  Fame.  Ned  Day  has  been 
national  match  game  champion  since 
1937.  Charlie  Daw  shared  the  ABC 
doubles  title  two  years  in  succession 
and  is  the  only  bowler  who  has  rolled 
two  perfect  games  in  one  season  under 
ABC  sanctioned  conditions.  Doc  Ehlke 
and  Elmer  Koch  were  also  nationally 
known  pinmen. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  we  licked  the  Germans  the  last 


time  we  met  them,  using 
bowling  balls  for  weapons, 
and  we'll  lick  them  again — 
but  good — and  bowling,  per- 
haps, will  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  it. 

Just  to  bring  you  up  to 
date,  America  boasts  about 
16,000,000  bowlers,  of  whom 
more  than  12,000,000  are 
men.  About  10,000,000  of 
these  are  fellows  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  50 — fel- 
lows who  may  be  called  into 
some  kind  of  action  to  make 
Herr  Hitler,  Stooge  Musso- 
lini and  those  little  Jap  jerks 
realize,  once  and  for  all, 
that  we're  still  tops  all 
along  the  line. 

America  right  now  is  em- 
barking on  a  national  physi- 
cal fitness  program.  The 
plan  is  to  get  our  non-fight- 
ing defense  forces,  both  men 
and  women,  in  good  physical 
shape  for  whatever  part  they 
may  have  to  play  before  we 
roll  our  final  strike  against 
the  Axis  forces.  Bowling,  of 
course,  is  right  near  the  top 
of  the  list  of  exercises  rec- 
ommended to  get  these  folks 
in  shape. 

Well,  since  two  and  two 
are  four  and  since  some 
16,000,000  Americans  have 
been  bowling  regularly  over 
the  last  few  years,  it  would 
follow  that  we  have  a  pretty 
fair  backlog  of  physical  fit- 
ness. These  folks  will  con- 
tinue to  bowl  and  more  will 
join  them  on  the  50,000  bowling  drives 
of  the  country  just  to  make  sure  all  of 
us  can  walk  up  a  flight  of  stairs  without 
puffing. 

How  many  of  these  16,000,000  Amer- 
can  bowlers  are  Legionnaires,  I  can't 
say,  but  I  will  venture  a  guess  that 
almost  every  member  of  the  Legion  has 
bowled  some  time  during  his  life,  and 
I  think  I  can  state  rather  positively 
that  more  Legionnaires  can  be  found 
bowling  today  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  competitive  sport. 

Bowling  is  a  pretty  good  game  for  us 
fellows  who  threw  strikes  and  picked  up 
spares  against  the  Kaiser  and  Co.  back 
in  '17  and  '18.  It's  a  cinch  that  few 
of  us  can  play  baseball,  football,  run  a 
hundred  yards  at  top  speed  or  dash 
around  a  basketball  or  handball  court. 
Of  course,  we  could,  but  not  without 
staying  in  bed  for  six  or  seven  days 
after  a  grueling  session  in  one  of  these 
sports. 

After  a  fellow  passes  40  and  life 
begins  in  earnest,  those  of  us  with  any 
sense  take  our  exercise  in  sane  doses, 
knowing  that  our  muscles  aren't  as 
elastic  as  they  were  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago  and  realizing,  too,  that  our  hearts 
don't  care  much  for  too-heavy  work  if 
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they  arc  to  keep  on  ticking  for  three 
score  and  ten  years. 

None  of  us  16.000,000  bowlers  kids 
himself  that  bowHng  is  a  cure-all,  nor 
do  we  believe  it  will  take  inches  off 
our  waist-lines  over  night.  But  it  does 
provide  an  exercise  that  tends  to  keep 
the  belt  in  the  same  notch,  it  keeps  our 
muscles  elastic,  it  makes  for  a  healthy 
sweat  and,  in  addition,  it  is  swell  mental 
relaxation — for  where  will  you  find  more 
genuine  good-fellowship  than  on  the 
bowling  drives. 

Best  of  all,  however,  bowling  is  a 
game,  with  the  result  that  the  exercise 


Mary  Jane  Hubert  of  Waukegan, 
Illinois,   who   used   bowling   as  a 
means  of  regaining  the  use  of  one 
of  her  legs 


7,000  years  ago,  or  thereabout.' 

The  game  was  played  in 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
as  we  approach  modern  times, 
we  find  that  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
top  man  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
English  navy,  insisted  upon  fin- 
ishing a  game  of  lawn  bowls  be- 
fore he  went  out  to  smash  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Since  that  time 
England  has  maintained  the  high- 
est average  on  the  high  seas. 

The  game  was  introduced  into 
the  American  colonies  by  Dutch 
settlers  and  was  popularized  by 
the  long-time  sleep  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle.  In  those  days,  however, 
the  popular  pastime  was  nine- 
pins. It  became  so  popular  that 
gamblers  used  the  sport  as  pawn, 
with  the  result  that  legislation 
was  passed  to  ban  the  game  of 
nine-pins. 

It  was  a  tough  blow  to  the 
Colonial  "league  bowlers,"  who 
probably  enjoyed  their  game  as 
much  as  we  do  today.  But  it 
wasn't  long  before  some  unsung  hero 
added  a  pin,  thus  getting  around  the  law 
and  giving  us  the  great  game  we  enjoy 
today. 

Bowling  has  thus  been  a  sport  in  this 
country  since  Colonial  days,  but  until 
1895,  when  a  meeting  was  called  in 
Beethoven  Hall  to  organize  the  American 
Bowling  Congress,  there  was  no  uniform 
code  of  ethics  or  regulations. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  the  very  real 
help  of  the  bowling  manufacturers  the 
lamp  of  that  sport  now-  burns  brightly 
in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  United 
States  and  it  burns  brightest,  perhaps, 
in  industry,  where  the  sport  is  the  most 
popular  recreational  want  of  all  workers, 
both  men  and  women.  Schools — both  col- 


Barbara  Hale  of  Chicago  demon- 
strates good  form  on  the  alleys 

leges  and  high  schools — sponsor  bowling 
because  it  gives  them  a  sport  for  all 
students,  regardless  of  athletic  prowess, 
and  because  tenpins  is  an  "ideal  carry- 
over recreation,"  which  can  occupy  a 
student  all  his  or  her  life. 

Churches,  clubs,  fraternal  organiza- 
tions, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  the  Kiwanis,  the  Rotary,  social 
agencies — all  sponsor  bowling  among 
their  charges,  accepting  bowling  as  a 
wholesome  recreation,  knowing  that 
bowlers  are  bound  to  be  friendly  and 
recognizing  that  this  democratic  game 
in  a  democratic  country  teaches  us  to 
play  American,  think  American,  act 
American  and  be  American.  Approxi- 
mately one-fifth  (Continued  on  page  40) 


we  get  is  fun  and  not  work. 
No  matter  how  good  we  are, 
we  can  all  enjoy  ourselves 
at  the  bowling  center.  The 
handicap  system  of  scoring 
makes  all  bowlers  in  league 
play  more  or  less  equal.  And, 
if  we  acquire  pin-spilling 
skill  to  a  large  degree,  there 
are  plenty  of  local,  state  and 
national  tournaments,  which 
allow  us  to  excel  individu- 
ally, as  well  as  in  a  group. 

How  long  have  folks  been 
bowling?  That's  a  tough 
question  to  answer,  but  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the 
sport  of  tumbling  pins  can 
be  traced  back  to  antiquity. 
Old  wood  cuts  .show  cave- 
men bowling  with  skulls  for 
balls  and  shin  bones  for  pins. 
No  less  an  authority  than 
Sir  Flinders  Petrie,  famed 
British  Egyptologist,  reports 
that  the  Egyptians  played  a 
game    similar    to  bowling 
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Cadets  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  pick 
up  some  of  the  finer  points  of  the  sport  from  the  champ 
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Mrs.  Mark  W.  Murrill,  National 
President,    the    American  Legion 
Auxiliary 

HONORS,  unwittingly  no  doubt, 
were  bestowed  over  a  wider 
area  than  was  expected  when 
in  September  last  the  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  elected  the  woman 
who  would  lead  their  organization  during 
this  year.  Honors  went  to  li  t  own  home 
State  of  Massachusetts,  to  her  own  Unit 
of  Roxbury  Post  and  to  her  Auxuliar>' 
Department,  and — direct  honors  to  The 
American  Legion,  itself. 

Men  of  the  Legion,  that  woman, 
Mrs.  Mark  W.  Murrill,  Auxiliary  pioneer 
who  rose  ever  higher  in  its  councils  until 
she  was  honored  with  the  topmost  office 
that  could  be  given  her,  is  a  fellow 
Legionnaire  of  ours.  Along  with  us,  Mrs. 
Murrill— then  Mary  Whittaker — did  her 
hitch  in  the  active  service  of  the  United 
States  Forces  during  World  War  I.  So, 
for  the  first  time  in  Legion  history  a 
Legionnaire  has  been  elevated  to  the 
office  of  National  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary. 

Service  in  the  defense  of  her  country 
cannot  be  considered  mere  accident 
where  Mary  Whittaker  is  concerned.  It 
was  inherent.  Without  delving  too  far 
into  musty  archives  of  the  distant  past, 
there  is  a  record  of  service  among  Mary 
Whittaker  Murrills  forbears  that  spells 
patriotism.  During  our  War  Between  the 
States,  her  maternal  grandfather,  John 
Murphy,  an  ardent  foe  of  slavery,  came 
from  Ireland  to  enlist  in  the  Union  Navy 


FROM 


Mary  Elizabeth,  now  skipper  of  the 
Murrill  home  in  Scituate 


and  to  fight  for  a  cause  which  he  knew 
was  right.  He  saw  active  service  aboard 
the  U.  S.  S.  Wateree  and  the  U.  S.  S. 
Powhatan  and  continued  to  wear  the 
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uniform  of  his  adopted  land  throughout 
the  period  of  the  war  and  beyond  its  end. 

In  August,  1868,  while  en  route  to  San 
Francisco,  and  while  the  Wateree  was 
anchored  off  the  Peruvian  town  of  Arica, 
the  ship  weathered  an  earthquake  and 
tidal  wave,  an  experience  graphically 
described  by  Rear  Admiral  Billings, 
U.  S.  N.,  in  the  National  Geographic  of 
January,  19 19.  It  is  a  tale  vividly  re- 
counted to  growing  Whittakers  by  a 
mother  who  heard  the  yarn  firsthand 
from  her  father,  a  survivor  of  the  breath- 
taking episode. 

James  Whittaker,  Mary's  father,  was 
literally  born  in  the  military  service — on 
the  post  of  the  British  stronghold  of 
Gibraltar  where  his  father,  in  the  British 
Army,  and  his  mother  were  then  sta- 
tioned. Service  in  the  British  Forces  calls 
for  tours  of  duty  in  widespread  posts  and 
so  young  James  Whittaker  had  his  early 


schooling  in  such  far-off  places  as  Hong- 
kong, China,  on  the  Island  of  Malta,  and 
in  India,  and  in  such  other  places  as  his 
father's  transfers  dictated.  Suffering 
early  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  both  of 
his  parents,  eleven-year-old  James  Whit- 
taker lived  with  cousins  for  several  years. 

Grown  to  young  manhood,  James 
Whittaker  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1890,  and  he,  too,  promptly  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire.  And  there  he 
proceeded  to  distinguish  himself.  Under 
provisions  of  General  Order  No.  4,  Head- 
quarters U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  Washington, 
D.  C,  dated  September  19,  1893,  there 
was  awarded  to  Sergeant  James  Whit- 
taker a  silver  life-saving  medal  of  honor 
for  "gallant  conduct  in  saving  a  comrade 
from  drowning  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1893,"  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
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As  a  baby,  the  National  President 
had  her  picture  taken  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  James  Whittaker 

of  enlistment,  an  armistice  evidently  was 
declared  between  two  branches  of  our 
armed  forces  which  according  to  common 
belief  hold  a  mutual  enmity  or 
jealousy.  In  Portsmouth,  Ser- 
geant James  Whittaker,  newly- 
discharged  Marine,  was  united 
in  matrimony  with  Mary  Jo- 
sephine Murphy,  daughter  of 
John  Murphy,  veteran  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Establish- 
ing a  home  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  still  reside, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whittaker  were 
blessed  with  thirteen  children, 
ten  of  whom  survive.  Mary, 
eldest  of  five  brothers  and  five 
sisters,  received  her  basic  school- 
ing in  St.  Joseph's  Convent  in 
Boston.  Completing  a  secre- 
tarial course,  she  was  gradu- 
ated with  honors  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  was  valedic- 
torian of  her  class.  Enrolled  in 
college  extension  courses,  she 
was  further  prepared  for  the 
position  she  accepted  as  secre- 
tary of  a  firm  of  prominent 
Boston  attorneys.  Frequently 
accompanying  the  attorneys  to 
court  hearings  and  recording 
the  testimony,  Mary  Whittaker 
was  well  on  the  road  to  becom- 
ing a  court  reporter — but  then 
came  the  war. 

It  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Josephus  Daniels,  recently  re- 
tired as  our  Ambassador  to 
Mexico,  who  was  responsible 
for  Mary  Whittaker's  active 
service  in  our  military  forces. 
It  was  Secretary  Daniels  who 


removed  the  "men  only"  restrictions  for 
service  in  the  Navy  when  in  March, 
1917,  after  our  country  had  broken 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  prior 
to  declaring  war  on  April  sixth,  he  dis- 
covered the  Navy  in  dire  need  of  clerical 
assistants  not  alone  in  Washington  but 
on  all  shore  stations.  Men  were  needed 
for  combat  service.  When  the  Secretary 
was  informed  that  Navy  regulations  did 
not  specify  "male"  as  an  eligibility  for 
the  enlistment  of  yeomen,  he  ordered  the 
enlistment  of  women  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve to  serve  in  that  particular  capacity. 

Thus  were  created  the  Yeoman  (F), 
the  F  indicating  female,  and  the  eleven 
thousand  women  regularly  enlisted  until 
hostilities  ceased  patriotically  served 
their  country  and  had  to  abide  by  all 
the  naval  rules  and  regulations  which 
govern  men  in  that  branch  of  service. 

That  action  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  a  direct  challenge  to  Mary 
Whittaker.  Only  one  other  member  of 
her  family  beat  her  into  active  service. 
Her  brother,  James  A.  Whittaker,  in- 
terrupted a  pre-medical  course  at  Boston 
College  during  his  sophomore  year  to 
enlist  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Regu- 
lar Army  immediately  after  our  country 
declared  war.  Assigned  to  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds,  Maryland,  James  Whittaker's 
special  qualifications  for  the  testing  of 
gas  rooted  him  at  that  post  and  pre- 


vented him  from  serving  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

Within  a  month  following  her  brother's 
enlistment,  Mary  Whittaker,  too,  was  in 
uniform.  She  enlisted  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard  with,  the  rating  of  Yeoman 
(F)  ist  Class,  and  as  soon  as  Navy  regu- 
lations permitted  advanced  to  Chief 
Yeoman,  a  rating  equivalent  to  Chief 
Petty  Officer.  Quickly  recognizing  Yeo- 
man Whittaker's  unusual  ability  and 
training,  her  superior  assigned  her  to  the 
important  Naval  Intelligence  Office  of 
the  1st  Naval  District  with  headquarters 
at  Boston.  The  confidential  reports  of 


Chief  Yeoman  Mary  'Whittaker,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  with 
her  brother,  James  A.  "Whittaker,  Medical  Corps, 
both  of  whom  enlisted  early  in  1917 


Mark  W.  Murrill,  who  won  a  De- 
partment Secretary  as  bride 


naval  plain-clothes  intelligence 
officers,  covering  the  activities 
of  spies  and  saboteurs  were 
taken  by  her  and  transcribed 
for  the  official  records.  Chief 
Yeoman  Mary  Whittaker  had 
some  most  interesting  experi- 
ences for  a  young  woman  not 
quite  out  of  her  teens  in  re- 
porting testimony  that  was 
presented  in  cases  before  the 
Division  and  in  court.  Prepa- 
ration of  daily  reports  to  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  an 
important  detail  of  her  as- 
signed work. 

Before  discharge  from  the 
Naval  Reserves  in  the  spring 
of  iQir),  Mary  Whittaker  was 
transferred  to  Civil  Service, 
but  active  duty  with  the  Navy 
concluded,  she  had  no  interest 
in  continued  government  serv- 
ice, resigned,  and  took  a  sec- 
retarial job  with  the  F.  S. 
Moseley  Company  of  Boston, 
investment  bankers.  There  she 
remained  until  1923  when  the 
Auxiliary  impressed  her  into 
service  as  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Massachusetts. 

One  of  Mrs.  Murrill's  many 
admirable  characteristics  is 
her  frankness.  She  assured  this 
reporter  that  while  she  ap- 
proves of  and  urges  eligible 
women  veterans  to  join  the 
(C  out  i  tilled    on    page  jg) 
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CONNIE  WATTS,  a  Legionnaire 
who  lives  on  Apple  Pie  Ridge 
up  in  the  red  clay  hills  of  Haber- 
sham near  Baldwin,  Georgia, 
birds  so  much  he  started  a  bird 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  A  radio  station  in  Atlanta  made 
a  broadcast  about  it,  all  the  State  news- 
papers voiced  editorial  praise,  and  now, 
a  httle  more  than  two  years  later,  the 
club  has  almost  100,000  members  who 
live  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
some  in  England. 

It's  about  the  most  refreshing  place 
in  the  country  to  visit  in  these  troubled 
times — this  farm  of  Legionnaire  Watts. 
You  can't  miss  the  place,  for  a  colorful 
sign  which  reads,  "Dixie  Martin-Bluebird 
Club,"  will  immediately  catch  your  eye. 
And  that's  it.  There  are  three  gourds 
hanging  from  the  bottom  of  the  sign. 
There  are  four  bird  houses  on  top,  and 
it's  almost  certain  that  birds  are  inside. 
For  that  matter,  there  are  birds  all  over 
the  place — and  by  the  hundreds. 

It  all  seems  rather  peaceful,  out  there 
in  the  Georgia  hills.  Birds  are  singing 
everywhere,  for  the  bluebirds  stay  the 
year  around,  and  over  by  the  barn  is 
Connie  Watts,  a  disabled  World  War 
\-eteran,  industriously  making  gourd 
houses  for  the  purple  martins  who  will 
return  in  March,  probably  accompanied 
by  friends,  to  seek  their  old  gourd 
homes  in  the  Watts  front  yard,  after  a 


GEORGE  SHERWOOD  FLY 


winter  jaunt  to  Yucatan,  or  wherever 
further  south  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
these  feathered  creatures  go  when  they 
leave  in  November.  He  is  using  gourds, 
as  Indians  did  for  other  purposes  long 
before  the  white  man  came — cuts  a 
few  round  and  square  holes  in  the  gourds, 
empties  them  of  the  seeds  and  hoists 
them  aloft  on  high  poles  from  which  they 
are  suspended  by  wires. 

It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  realize  how 
Ralph  McGill  of  Atlanta  was  inspired 
to  write  an  editorial  praising  the  bird 
club  in  which  he  said:  "Connie  Watts  is 


the  most  refreshing  conversationalist  in 
many  a  day.  For  not  once  did  Hitler. 
Mussolini  or  Joe  Stalin's  name  bob  up 
to  bother  our  conversation — or  did  we 
even  have  a  thought  about  dictators." 

Just  how  Connie  Watts  came  to  start 
his  famed  club,  and  the  reason,  he  can't 
quite  explain.  In  fact,  he  wasn't  even 
thinking  about  birds — and  the  next  day 
he  decided  to  start  the  club. 

But  he  had  noticed  the  bluebirds  were 
making  the  neighbors  miserable  by  build- 
ing nests  in  mail  boxes.  He  figured  you 
couldn't  blame  it  on  the  bluebirds,  what 
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with  .all  the  old-time  rail  fences  in  Geor- 
gia giving  way  to  wire,  and  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps  cleaning  up  all  the  old  dead,  hol- 
low trees  in  the  forests.  Not  only  were 
the  bluebirds  having  a  rough  time  of  it, 
but  the  purple  martins  as  well. 

He  decided  that  day  to  give  the  birds 
homes.  So  he  whittled  holes  in  some 
gourds  and  hung  them  around  for  the 
martins.  Then  he  built  a  few  bird  houses 
for  the  bluebirds. 

The  birds  didn't  wait  long  to  move  in 
and  soon  all  the  homes  were  filled  with 
feathered  families  and  Mr.  Watts  put 
out  more  houses  and  gourds.  It  seems 
like  wherever  you  look,  out  there  on 
Apple  Pie  Ridge,  a  bird  house  meets  your 
eye. 

Soon  this  lover  of  birds  realized  that 
one  man  (himself)  couldn't  help  all  the 
birds  in  the  South,  so  he  organized 
the  Dixie  Martin-Bluebird  Co-operative 
Club.  "Dixie,"  because  it's  down  in 
Dixie."  The  bird  names'  part  is  self-ex- 
planatory, and  the  "Co-operative,"  be- 
cause all  the  club  members  work  to- 
gether for  the  benefit  of  birds  in  general. 


One  day  Radio  Station  WSB,  Atlanta, 
told  about  the  club  on  one  of  its  sustain- 
ing programs.  People  heard  it  and  began 
to  write  Watts  from  all  parts  of  the  na- 
tion. One  of  the  enterprising  listeners  to 
the  radio  broadcast  drew  on  an  envelope 
a  bluebird,  martin,  a  club,  a  ball,  the  let- 
ters "WIN"  and  an  outline  of  the  state 
of  Georgia.  It  turned  up  in  Connie 
Watts  mail  box  in  the  rural  route  that 
runs  out  of  Baldwin. 

The  club  had  no  funds,  "no  nothin'," 
says  Mr.  Watts,  "but  I  decided  that  if 
the  birds  had  that  many  friends  I'd  do 
my  part,"  He  received  so  many  letters 
that  he  had  special  stationery  printed. 
To  each  inquirer  he  writes  he  sends  a 
membership  card,  and  25  gourd  seeds,  if 
wanted. 

"The  club  just  goes  on  its  own  merit," 
the  Georgian  says.  "When  people  join, 
they  just  join.  They  say  they  want  to 
help  out  and  put  up  boxes  and  I  tell 
them  how  to  do  it.  And  if  they  want  to 
hang  out  some  gourds,  and  they  haven't 
the  gourds,  well,  I  mail  them  some  gourd 
seeds  to  get  started." 

The  club  was  organized  October  8, 
1939,  with  only  three  members  and  when 
its  second  anniversary  dawned  last  fall 
almost  100,000  members  were  listed — no 
funds,  no  dues — and  no  money  for  pub- 
licity. 

The  bird  club  became  the  subject  of 
editorials  in  various  southern  metropoli- 
tan papers,  and  all  weekly  papers  joined 
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in  praise.  Mr.  Watts'  scrapbook  would 
make  a  Hollywood  movie  star  envious, 
only  perhaps  their  books  would  not  be 
free  of  any  criticism.  In  all  the  editorials, 
the  thousands  of  "fan  mail"  letters  he 


has  received,  not  one  word  of  criticism 
has  been  voiced.  The  club  inspired  the 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  to 
write  an  editorial,  "Pre-view  of  Eden," 
on  the  glories  of  the  South,  that  bids  fair 
to  become  a  newspaper  classic. 

The  first  year  the  club  organizer 
mailed  out  27,000  gourd  seeds  free,  the 
past  year  56,000,  and  before  the  club's 
third  anniversary  rolls  around,  probably 
double  that  number.  He  mails  gourd  seed 
to  all  who  request  them,  and  while  most 
people  send  a  stamp  for  postage,  no  let- 
ter or  card  goes  unanswered.  It  takes 
considerable  money,  but  the  founder  calls 
it  his  hobby,  and  avers  never  will  it  be 
a  club  with  dues. 

During  the  winter  months  the  purple 
martins  are  aw^ay,  and  the  martin  poles 
at  headquarters  are  taken  down.  On  the 
first  of  March  they  return,  and  find  the 
old  gourd,  if  possible. 

Often  the  returning  birds  engage  in 
friendly  disputes  while  house  hunting, 
but  usually  they  end  by  compromising — 
never  in  real  conflict. 

The  bluebirds,  being  natives 
of  the  South,  and  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  stay 
in  Georgia  all  the  year  around. 
Mr.  Watts  says  it  is  the  only 
bird  not  accused  of  preying  on 
crops,  garden  and  flower  yards. 
It  is  also  credited  with  being 
the  fastest  multiplying  bird  and  its  food 
consists  68  percent  of  insects.  The  mar- 
tins, according  to  Mr.  Watts,  do  not 
bother  anything.  He  explains  martins  are 
never  on  the  ground,  except  when  gath- 
ering straw.  They  gather  food  on  the 
wing,  eat  nothing  but  flying  insects.  They 
don't  stop  to  drink,  but  scoop  up  water, 
(Co?itiniied  on  page  59) 


Connie  Watts,  disabled  World  War  veteran  who  started  the 
club  and  still  runs  it,  with  the  help  now  of  a  lot  of  people 
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IT'S  EVERYBODY'S  JOB 


EDITORIAL 


IN  THIS  greatest  of  all  wars  the  battlefront  takes 
in  every  strategically  valuable  point  held  by  the 
enemy,  the  objective  for  us  being  the  destruc- 
tion or  crippling  of  those  points,  the  eUmination 
of  those  who  man  them,  and  through  this  process 
progressively  carried  out  the  wearing  down  of  the  foe's 
capacity  to  resist.  The  smashing  of  a  munitions  in- 
stallation, the  demolishing  of  a  power  plant  5000 
miles  from  a  fighting  front  may  contribute  tellingly 
to  the  final  result  on  that  front. 

The  dauntless  British  characteristically  make  a  joke 
of  the  way  in  which  the  civilian  population  of  that 
heroic  isle  have  taken  a  strafing  from  the  Luftwaffe's 
assaults  on  industrial  installations,  saying  that  the 
safest  place  in  the  Isles  is  the  barracks  of  the  army. 
We  mention  this  only  to  stress  the  fact  that  as  in  Britain 
so  in  this  country  every  man,  woman  and  child  has  a 
part  to  play  in  the  behind-the-lines  actions  which  will 
help  insure  the  victory,  a  victory  as  certain  as  tomor- 
row's sunrise  if  we  but  play  our  cards  right.  For  this 
is  indeed  total  war,  and  the  enemy's  attempts  to  wear 
down  the  civilian  population,  and  through  it  the  men 
in  uniform,  must  be  vigorously  combatted. 

Millions  of  us  civilians  are  combining  with  our  ordi- 
nary jobs  some  type  of  service  that  will  further  the  war 


effort  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  The  air  raid 
warning  job,  the  guarding  of  the  plants  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  and  essential  equipment,  so 
that  a  steady  stream  of  supplies  is  made  available  to 
our  fighting  men,  the  protection  of  the  key  points  of 
our  sprawling  transportation  system,  the  manifold  en- 
deavors the  women  of  America  are  making  for  the  Red 
Cross,  the  planting  in  great  quantity  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  the  salvage  of  essential  materials — these  are  but 
a  few  high  lights  of  a  job  that  must  be  done  (in  many 
instances  without  monetary  recompense)  by  those  of  our 
people  who  are  not  privileged  to  wear  the  uniforms  of 
the  combat  forces.  As  our  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
carry  the  war  to  the  enemy  we  on  the  home  front 
must  provide  protection  for  ourselves  from  the  attacks 
to  which  we  shall  be  subjected,  whether  those  attacks 
take  the  form  of  bombs  and  bullets,  industrial  sabotage, 
or  the  spread  of  rumors  calculated  to  soften  us  up. 

Every  project  that  is  undertaken  in  this  blessed  land 
between  now  and  the  day  of  victory  must  be  measured 
in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  that  victory.  We  shall  not 
slack  on  the  job,  but  in  doing  the  job  we  shall  remem- 
ber that  even  war  workers  need  recreation.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  told  professional  baseball 
to  carry  on,  and  he  has  {Continued  on  page  60) 
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THE  LEGION  TO  TRAIN  CIVILIAN  DEFENSE  WORKERS 


A  CCORDING  to  announcement  made  in  Washing- 
/A  ton  on  January  31st  the  President  of  the  United 
A-  States  and  Dean  James  M.  Landis,  Executive  of 
the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  have  accepted  the  offer  of 
National  Commander  Lynn  U.  Stambaugh  for  training 
by  the  Legion  of  volunteer  civilian  defense  workers. 

"The  American  Legion  gladly  accepts  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  for  civilian  defense  training,"  National 
Commander  Stambaugh  said  in  a  wire  to  the  Washington 
offices,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  a  plan  of  imme- 
diate action,  including  the  appointment  of  Past  National 
Commander  Ray  Murphy  to  direct  the  activity.  At  the 
same  time  the  National  Commander  called  a  meeting  of 
Legion  officials,  held  in  Washington,  to  perfect  plans 
for  the  training  of  key  personnel  at  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Maryland,  and  the  six  additional  training  centers  to  be 
established.  Director  Murphy  will  devote  his  full  time 
to  the  organization,  and  for  such  time  he  will  be  on  loan 
to  the  Legion  through  the  friendly  cooperation  of  the 
Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Executives,  of  New 
York,  of  which  he  is  assistant  general  manager. 

By  the  time  you  read  this  you  will  no  doubt  have  been 
acquainted  by  the  National  Legionnaire,  and  by  Na- 
tional Headquarters  with  full  and  complete  details  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  which  will  transform  every 
Legion  Post  into  a  school  for  training  individuals  in  the 
types  of  services  needed  for  the  civilian  defense  corps. 
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In  its  broad  principles,  the  joint  program  of  The 
American  Legion  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 
calls  for  a  ten  day  course  in  the  seven  training  centers  to 
be  established  for  selected  volunteers.  These  men,  on  fin- 
ishing their  course,  will  conduct  similar  schools  at  their 
Posts.  The  1,107,075  members  of  the  Legion  in  12,000 
Posts  and  58  Departments  will  thus  directly  cooperate 
with  state  and  local  defense  councils  in  the  job  of  put- 
ting the  civilian  defense  forces  in  a  high  state  of  effi- 
ciency. 

As  a  means  of  implementing  the  general  program, 
Dean  Landis  suggests  that  a  proper  proportion  of  the 
Legion  membership  be  represented  on  all  state  and  local 
defense  councils  so  that  the  educational  and  home  de- 
fense training  activities  of  the  Legion  may  be  integrated 
as  a  definite  part  of  the  defense  policy.  Dean  Landis 
also  pointed  out  that  the  half  million  membership  of 
The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  can  be  of  tremendous 
assistance  in  promoting  the  organization  of  Civilian 
Defense  Volunteer  Offices  in  communities  in  which  such 
offices  as  yet  have  not  been  established. 

"It  is  a  big  job,"  said  National  Commander  Stam- 
baugh, "but  we  asked  the  President  to  give  us  a  big 
job.  We  understand  the  importance  of  civilian  defense 
preparedness,  and  we  are  putting  the  whole  strength 
of  The  American  Legion  into  this  training  program." 
It  is  a  Legion  responsibilitj'. 
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WHEN  the  Japs  threw  their 
infamous  sneak  punch  at 
Pearl  Harbor  early  in  the 
morning  of  December  7, 
1941,  it  did  not  catch  the  civilian  popu- 
lation wholly  unprepared  to  care  for 
themselves.  Stunned  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  assault  for  a  brief  time,  the  people 
of  Hawaii  rose  quickly  as  a  taut,  defiant 
second  line  of  defense  to  the  regular 
armed  forces  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
"Even  while  those  death-dealing  planes 
bearing  the  rising  sun  emblem  were  still 
lurking  in  the  clouds  over  Oahu,  it  was 
the  people  themselves  that  proved  their 
right  to  be  called  Americans,"  writes 
William  J.  Belknap,  Past  Department 
Adjutant  of  the  Hawaiian  American  Le- 
gion. 

"The  American  Legion  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  civilian  defense  forces 
that  rallied  so  quickly  and  so  efficiently," 
continues  Comrade  Belknap.  "The  way 
had  been  prepared  by  years  of  intensive 
effort,  and  the  highest  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  Legion's  Americanization 
program.  This  program  of  education  had 
been  continued  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  and  was  so  well  impressed  upon 
the  various  racial  groups  that  when  the 
crisis  came  the  entire  populace — men, 
women  and  children — of  every  race,  color 
and  creed  rose  to  the  occasion  and  each 
one  fitted  into  place  in  the  emergency 
and  defense  plans. 

"The  first  of  the  civilian  population  to 
prove  that  the  Army  and  Navy  had  be- 
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hind  them  a  fighting  bunch  of  Americans 
were  a  group  of  taxi  drivers.  These  men 
were  inside  the  Pearl  Harbor  reservation 
waiting  to  take  the  usual  swarm  of  white- 
clad  sailors  to  town  on  liberty.  Then, 
out  of  the  mists  over  the  purple  hills, 
came  that  angry  swarm  of  hate-mad- 
dened Japs,  their  clattering  guns  spew- 
ing death  to  hundreds  of  sleeping  sailors 
and  Marines.  The  taxi  drivers,  led  by 
two  World  War  veterans,  took  cover  in 
ditches  until  the  first  attack  had  roared 
away:  then  they  went  into  action.  They 
carried  away  loads  of  passengers ;  not  the 
gay,  liberty-bound  service  men,  but  inert 
forms  whose  white  uniforms  were  stained 
with  dark,  ugly  splotches.  All  morning 
long  these  men,  with  other  volunteers, 
worked  to  evacuate  the  wounded  despite 
the  return  of  the  raiders,  who  blasted 
away  in  an  orgy  of  unbridled  blood-lust. 

"And  the  women  and  children  in  Hon- 
olulu— no  weeping  or  wailing  or  wringing 
of  hands.  'The  wounded  don't  cry,'  said 
Quentin  Reynolds  when  he  told  of  the 
heroic  defiance  of  the  Londoners  to  the 
Axis  raiders  and  the  heaviest  bombing 
laid  down  on  that  largest  city  in  the 


University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu, 
is  center  of  new  defense  activity 


world.  Honolulu  saw  the  same  heroic  re- 
action. The  blood  was  not  yet  dry  on  the 
corpses  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  women 
and  'teen  age  boys  and  girls  changed 
their  direction  from  the  churches  to  pre- 
designated  posts  at  Red  Cross  and  de- 
fense stations.  By  g  A.  M.  the  civilian 
dressing  stations  were  caring  for  the 
wounded  and  the  dead  and  by  noon  the 
Provisional  Police,  in  full  uniform,  was 
handling  all  traffic,  thus  relieving  the 
regular  police  force  for  more  important 
duties.  The  Civilian  Defense  forces  were 
guarding  important  points.  These  two 
bodies  had  been  training  for  months  and 
last  spring  took  part  in  the  army  maneu- 
vers. They  knew  their  jobs  and  they 
knew  what  to  do  when  the  need  came. 

"Hundreds  of  volunteers  rushed  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  Tommy  Walker,  Co- 
ordinator of  Civilian  Defense  for  Hawaii, 
and  his  four  Legionnaire  aides  had  their 
post  of  command.  Other  hundreds  of 
Legionnaires  rallied  at  the  headquarters 
of  Honolulu  Post,  where  Department  Ad- 
jutant Jack  Leiton  and  Department  Dis- 
aster Chairman  Max  Bolte  organized 
them  into  sections  and  sped  them  to 
points  where  their  services  were  needed. 
At  one  time  six  hundred  volunteer  Le- 
gionnaires were  on  duty  in  Honolulu,  not 
counting  those  who  were  serving  in  reg- 
ularly pre-assigned  posts.  Belated  reports 
from  Maui,  Hilo  and  Kauai,  which  were 
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cut  off  from  communication  for 
several  days,  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  Legion  was  the  backbone  of 
the  defense  forces  on  those  Islands 
— Chinese,  Korean,  Filipino,  Puerto 
Rican,  Hoale  (white) — ^Legion- 
naires all,  they  serv'ed  well  and  long. 

"Department  Commander  Bob 
Clarke,  living  at  Pearl  Harbor  as 
a  civilian  employe  in  an  important 
post  in  the  supply  department,  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  From 
the  time  the  raiders  were  beaten 
off  and  since,  he  has  been  immersed 
in  the  press  of  whipping  Pearl 
Harbor  into  shape  for  the  coming 
struggle.  The  junior  Past  Depart- 
ment Commander,  Rex  Willis,  is 
filling  an  important  role  in  the 
work  at  Hilo,  and  scores  of  other 
Legionnaires  here  are  in  uniform, 
fighting  the  good  fight. 

"Other  Legionnaires  are  assist- 
ing in  the  formation  of  the  Hawaii 
Territorial  Guard,  which  is  being 
organized  to  take  the  place  of  the 
National  Guard  now  in  service. 
The   R.O.T.C.   of  the   University  of 
Hawaii  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  regiment. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  for  twelve 
consecutive  years  this  unit  has  won  its 
own  trophy,  'The  Warrior  of  the  Pacific' 
for  marksmanship  in  competition  with 
all  of  the  University  R.O.T.C.  units  in 
the  United  States." 

In  full  corroboration 
of  the  report  made  by 
Comrade  Belknap 
comes  a  letter  from 
Harold  C.  Hill,  for 
years  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive of  the  Mid-Pacific 
Legionnaires,  who  has 
served  his  Department 
as  its  Commander.  Ad- 
jutant and  on  a  number 
of  National  Commit- 
tees, and  has  now  re- 
turned to  active  duty  in 
the  Navy.  "The  man- 
power of  the  Legion  is 
scattered,"  writes  Com- 
rade Hill,  "but  it  is  pre- 
dominant in  practically 
every  defense  activity. 
It  is  not  participating 
as  a  unit  chiefly  because 
the  individual  talents  of 
our  members  are  so  di- 
versified that  it  ap- 
peared more  beneficial 
to  the  common  good  to 
have  the  Legionnaires 
serve  as  individuals  in 
the  several  quasi-mili- 
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Orange  (Connecticut)  Post  has  an 
up-to-the-minute  air  warning  tower 

tary  activities  in  accordance  with  their 
profession,  training  and  ability. 

"Legion  caps  are  everywhere,  day  and 
night."  continues  Legionnaire  Hill,  "and 
although  the  service  may  not  make  head- 
lines in  the  name  of  The  American  Le- 
gion, you  can  be  proud  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hawaii." 


The  smoke  had  hardly  cleared  away 
from  the  Honolulu  sector  when  National 
Commander  Stambaugh  sent  a  cablegram 
to  Department  Commander  Clarke, 
pledging  the  full  assistance  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  and  offering  imme- 
diate financial  aid.  Clarke's  reply  is 
worthy  of  his  Department: 

"Legion  Posts  at  Wake  Island,  Mid- 
way Island,  Johnston  Island,  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hickham  Field  engaged  in 
the  defense  of  America.  Too  busy 
to  report.  Three  thousand  mainland 
Legionnaires  here  on  defense  proj- 
ects and  in  service  join  with  our 
members  in  every  effort  of  the  au- 
thorities to  care  for  the  helpless  and 
homeless.  Every  Legionnaire  in  this 
Department  is  engaged  in  some  sort 
of  defense  work  and  has  responded 
to  the  call  of  our  country.  Need  no 
aid  at  present  but  ask  ten  thousand 
dollars  be  earmarked  against  future 
needs  of  wounded  Legionnaires, 
their  widows  and  orphans,  to  be 
drawn  on  if  and  when  needed." 

Alas,   since   Commander  Clarke 
cabled,  Wake  Island  and  its  Legion 
Post,  after  an  heroic  defense  against 
the  greatest  odds,  has  fallen  to  the 
enemy  and,  as  this  is  being  written 
in  mid-January,  no  word  has  been 
received  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
survivors.  But  the  defense  of  Wake 
Island  will  live  as  one  of  the  bright- 
est pages  in  the  annals  of  American  hero- 
ism. Their  long  stand  was  a  glorious  ex- 
emplification of  the  tradition  of  Ameri- 
cans as  first-class  fighting  men. 


Home  Defense 
VT    IMPRESSIVE    ceremonies  con- 
ducted by  Orange  (Connecticut) 


Armistice  Day  is  a  big  event  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  where  the 
Legion  joined  with  military  and  civilian  bodies  in  a  patriotic  observance 
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by    the    Navy    "E"  pennant. 

This  high  commendation,  the 
Navy's  way  of  saying  "well  done," 
comes  to  men  engaged  in  making 
more  than  a  third  of  the  vital  parts 
for  what  will  be,  when  completed, 
the  mightiest  battle  fleet  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  At  Bethlehem  a  col- 
orful ceremony  of  accepting  and 
raising  the  flags  was  staged  against 
a  grim  background  of  parts  of  guns, 


Vickers  official  receiving  the  Navy  "E"  flag. 
Right,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  Legionnaires 
raise  the  pennant  over  the  great  steel  plant 


Post  the  first  air  raid  warning  tower  in 
that  State  was  dedicated  and  put  into 
operation  in  late  December.  Located  near 
New  Haven  on  an  elevation  of  excep- 
tional vantage  point,  the  twenty-five- 
foot  structure  was  converted  from  an 
unused  water  tower.  The  room  at  the  top 
is  octagonal  in  shape  and  the  plate  glass 
windows,  which  eliminate  distortion  from 
the  interior,  afford  a  view  in  all  direc- 
tions. Surrounding  the  room  is  a  high 
walled  catwalk  which  shuts  out  stiff 
winds.  In  addition  to  a  heating  unit,  the 
room  is  equipped  with  telephones  and 
other  necessary  devices. 

Despite  the  cold  weather  four  hundred 
persons  turned  out  to  witness  the  dedi- 
cation, which  was  in  charge  of  Post 
Commander  Herbert  L.  Emanuelson,  who 
turned  the  keys  over  to  Chief  Observer 
Richard  W.  Smith,  a  Past  Commander. 
The  tower  will  be  manned  by  i68  volun- 


teers, working  in  as- 
signed tours  of  duty. 

The  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  set  up  a  se- 
ries of  awards  to  in- 
dustrial plants  "as  a 
recognition  of  out- 
standing effort  in  the 
production  of  ord- 
nance materials  vital 
to  national  defense." 
Two  such  awards  to 
industrial  organiza- 
tions in  which  Legionnaires  had  a  part  in 
winning  and  a  prominent  place  in  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  award  have 
been  reported  to  the  Stepkeeper — nota- 
bly, the  Bethlehem  Plant  of  the  Beth- 
lehem (Pennsylvania)  Steel  Company, 
and  Vickers,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 
In  each  instance  the  plants  were  awarded 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  flag  accompanied 


Walker-Wilson  Post  of  Eureka  Springs,  Arkansas,  dedicates  a  flag 
and  flagpole  at  its  home  town  High  School,  where  both  were  lacking 
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gun  turrets,  torpedoes,  shells,  bombs  and 
other  elements  of  naval  power.  Harry 
F.  W.  Johnson  Post  of  Bethlehem,  of 
which  many  of  the  men  who  helped  win 
the  award  are  members,  was  called  upon 
to  furnish  the  color  guard,  escort  of 
honor  and  also  to  raise  the  flags  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  25,000  men 
are  employed  in  the  Bethlehem  plant. 

Vickers,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  manufacturer 
of  hydraulic  controls  for  Army  and  Navy 
ordnance  of  all  kinds,  employs  nearly 
four  thousand  men.  The  service  men  in 
this  industrial  organization  have  their 
own  Vickers  Post,  and  it  was  this  unit 
that  was  called  upon  to  do  the  honors 
when  the  coveted  flags  were  received  and 
raised.  Past  National  Commander  Ray- 
mond J.  Kelly  presided  at  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  presentation. 

Flag  Presentation 

COMMANDER  Moses  D.  Atkins,  of 
Walker  Wilson  Post,  Eureka  Springs, 
Arkansas,  reports  the  erection  of  a  steel 
flagpole  and  the  presentation  of  a  flag  to 
the  Eureka  Springs  High  School.  "Ours 
is  a  forty-four-member  Post  in  a  health 
resort  town,"  writes  Commander  Atkins, 
"but  we  have  promoted  several  com- 
munity service  projects  which  have  been 
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generally  beneficial.  Our  Post  has  taken 
over  the  management  of  the  Lake  Leath- 
erwood  recreation  center  and  has  estab- 
lished a  youth  camp  there." 

Milwaukee  (Wisconsin)  Police  Post 
made  a  survey  of  the  courts  of  Mil- 
waukee County  and  decided  that  new 
flags  were  needed.  Therefore,  in  a  very 
colorful  ceremony  held  on  the  Court 
House  steps — a  building  familiar  to  all 
John  Q.  Legionnaires  who  attended  the 
big  Convention  last  September — seven- 
teen standard  flags  were  presented  to  the 
County,  Circuit  and  Civil  Courts,  not 
overlooking  Chief  of  Police  Joseph  Klu- 
chesky.  Department  Commander  H.  V. 
Higley  spoke  for  the  Post  in  making  the 
presentation:  "No  better  group  than  the 
Police  Department  through  its  Post 
makes  this  symbolic  presentation  for  jus- 
tice, law  and  order,"  he  said.  The  flags, 
with  staffs,  cost  the  Post  about  $400. 

Ord  Post  Honors  Ord 

FIDELITY  Post  of  Ord,  Nebraska, 
made  the  Sixth  District  Convention 
held  in  its  town  the  occasion  for  unveil- 
ing a  monument  erected  in  honor  of 
General  E.  O,  C.  Ord,  from  whom  the 
place  got  its  name,"  writes  Post  Publi- 
tician  John  L.  Ward.  "A  gathering  of 
distinguished  Legion  leaders  was  present 
for  the  ceremony,  including  Department 
Commander  J.  F.  McDermott  of  Omaha ; 
Department  Adjutant  R.  C.  Patterson  of 
Lincoln;  District  Commander  H.  P. 
Zeig  of  Grand  Island;  Department  Pres- 
ident Mrs.  Feme  Hugo  of  Kearney,  and 
Mrs.  Ethel  Webbert,  District  President, 
also  of  Kearney. 

"General  Ord,  after  a  most  distin- 
guished service  in  the  Civil  War,  was 
sent  to  Omaha  in  the  early  1870's  to 
command  the  Seventh  Corps  Area,  and 
to  protect  the  settlers  who  ventured  west 
of  the  settlements  he  established  Fort 
Hartsuff  on  the  Loup  River  just  above 
the  present  city.  The  town  was  estab- 
lished and  was  incorporated  as  a  village 
on  June  23,  1881.  The  buildings  at  old 
Fort  Hartsuff,  although  abandoned  sixty 
years  ago,  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion and  the  area  will  soon  be  made  into 
a  State  Park.  Legislation,  backed  by  the 
Legion,  authorizing  such  action  was 
enacted  in  1941." 

Honors  Corps 

A FINE  tribute  was  paid  to  the  Junior 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps  sponsored 
by  Roanoke  (Virginia)  Post  by  the 
freshmen  of  Virginia  Military  Institute 
of  Lexington  and  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Blacksburg  at  their  annual 
Armistice  Day  football  game  played  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Bowl  at  Roanoke.  The 
game  was  dedicated  to  the  junior  corps 
and  in  the  official  program  the  two 
schools  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
young  musicians,  every  bit,  no  doubt, 
deserved. 


As  a  lesson  in  Americanism,  Milwaukee  (Wisconsin)  Police  Post 
gave  American  flags  to  all  courts  in  county,  not  missing  the  police 


"The  Virginia  Military  Institute,  The 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the 
citizens  of  Roanoke  today  join  in  a  lusty 
salute  to  one  of  the  city's  worthy  assets 
— Roanoke's  American  Legion  Junior 
Drum  and  Bugle  Corps.  For  eight  years 
this  smartly  trained  unit  has  steadily  en- 
hanced the  reputation  of  the  community 
while  building  its  own.  By  its  splendid 
record  in  competition,  its  worth-while 
training,  its  civic-minded  cooperation 
and  splendid  personnel,  the  Legion  Drum 
and  Bugle  Corps  is  something  for  all 
Roanoke,  as  well  as  The  American  Le- 
gion Post,  to  be  proud  of.  And  we  are 
indeed  proud  of  it.  A  grand  example  of 
the  clean  and  vigorous  youth  of  America, 


a  symbol  of  America's  enduring,  unfet- 
tered spirit — a  spirit  that  marches  on 
through  storms  as  well  as  calm,  that's 
the  American  Legion  Junior  Drum  and 
Bugle  Corps." 

More  Medals 

SOME  weeks  ago  an  Army  of  Occupa- 
tion medal  was  authorized  by  the 
Congress  for  award  to  those  members  of 
the  American  military  forces  who  were 
sent  into  Germany  after  the  igi8  ar- 
mistice. Another  medal,  the  American 
Defense  Service  medal,  was  authorized 
about  the  same  time  by  executive  order. 
{Continued  on  page  61) 


Fidelity  Post  of  Ord,  Nebraska,  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  General  E.  O.  C.  Ord  from  whom  its  home 
town  got  its  short  and  easily  remembered  name 
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A QUARTER  of  a  century  ago 
during  our  war.  down  through 
the  Maritime  Alps  ran  the 
'  peaceful  border  between  two  of 
our  Allies — France  and  Italy.  Not  so 
now.  When  in  1940  the  Nazis  began 
their  surge  through  Western  Europe,  the . 
Fascists,  hangers-on  of  the  Axis,  executed 
their  infamous  "stab  in  the  back"  against 
their  beleaguered  and  formerly  friendly 
neighbor  of  France. 

Along  that  border  stood  the  French 
fortifications  pictured  at  the  top  of  this 
page.  That  snapshot,  together  with  the 
one  of  the  automobiles  we  show,  came  to 
us  from  H.  Paul  S.  Greene,  patient  in 
the  Veterans  Administration  Facility  at 
Tucson,  Arizona,  and  member  of  Morgan 
McDermott  Post  in  that  southwestern 
city.  Ex-Captain  Greene,  Air  Reserve, 
U.  S.  Army,  served  at  one  time  as 
Adjutant  and  Service  Officer  of  Fred 
Hilburn  Post  of  Douglas,  Arizona,  and 
is  a  Chef  de  Gare  Passe  of  Voiture  160 
of  the  40  and  8.  We  think  you  will  enjoy 
Past  Adjutant  Greene's  account  of  his 
experiences  during  the  early  days  of  our 
war  participation: 

"Almost  my  first  job  after  I  trans- 
ferred to  the  American  Air  Service  in 
Paris  consisted  of  being  sent,  along  with 
about  ten  other  ex-ambulance  drivers,  to 
drive  the  first  batch  of  Fiat  automobiles 
our  Army  got,  from  Turin,  Italy,  to 
Paris.  Coming  across  the  enclosed  pic- 
tures of  this  remarkable  hegira,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  Then  and  Now 
Gang  might  like  to  see  them  and  to  read 
about  this  unusual  service  assignment. 

"On  September  i,  1917,  I  left  Harjes 
Ambulance  Section  5,  which  had  recently 
been  relieved  from  duty  at  the  front 
with  the  French,  and  was  en  repos  with 
the  French  26th  Division  of  Chasseurs 
Alpins,  and  went  to  Paris  with  the  in- 
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tention  of  enlisting  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Air  Service,  as  I  had  heard  it  had 
opened  a  recruiting  station  in  the  capital. 

"On  the  5th  I  was  accepted  and  told 
to  report  for  duty  at  the  same  place — 45 
Avenue  Montaigne — the  next  morning.  I 
was  somewhat  astonished  when  I  learned 
what  the  duty  was.  Together  with  two 
French  Boy  Scouts  (pronounced  'Bwa 
Scoot')  I  was  employed  running  errands 
around  the  headquarters  building  and 
also  around  Paris,  principally  to  the 


French  fortifications 
above  Modane,  high 
in  the  Alps  near  the 
Italian  border 


noted  Rue  Ste.  Anne. 

"After  five  days  of 
this  sort  of  business, 
during  which  period  a 
dozen  other  ambulance 
drivers  like  myself  had 
appeared  and  joined  the 
same  peculiar  army,  a 
first  lieutenant  came 
without  warning  one 
morning  and  told  us  we 
were  going  to  take  a 
trip  the  next  day.  He 
told  us  not  to  mind 
where  we  were  going. 
"So  we  took  a  train, 
riding  first-class  as  a  matter  of  course, 
artd  started  south.  Soon  it  was  time  to 
eat,  so  we  asked  our  lieutenant  about  it. 
He  told  us  to  go  to  the  dining  car  any- 
time we  felt  like  it.  One  of  our  number, 
Robert  Browning,  had  been  to  a  military 
school,  and  some  time  later  when  some- 
body got  the  idea  we  ought  to  be  drilled, 
was  made  cadet  commandant.  Browning 
told  the  lieutenant  that  enlisted  men  in 
the  United  States  Army  were  not  sup- 
posed to  buy  their  own  meals.  It  ended 
up  by  the  ofticer  buying  our  meals  in 
the  diner  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Wonder 
if  he  ever  collected? 

"But  we  never  got  to  Turin,  Italy. 
Instead,  we  were  put  off  the  train  at 
Modane,  the  French  town  nearest  the 
border,  and  sent  up  on  top  of  a  moun- 
tain to  spend  the  night  in  a  concrete 
dugout  which  was  part  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  fortifications  on  the  frontier. 


A  few  of  the  convoy  of  Fiat  passenger  cars  driven 
by  American  soldiers  from  Italy  to  Paris,  in  1917 
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This  was  garrisoned  by  chasseurs  who 
were  convalescing  from  wounds. 

"Next  morning  nothing  happened  and 
the  day  dragged  on.  The  fort  where  we 
had  parked  for  the  night  must  have  been 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  town  of 
Modane.  In  the  aft- 
ernoon, we  finally 
rode  down  the  wind- 
ing road  again, 
through  the  village 
and  to  the  Franco- 
Italian  border,  where  . 
we  found  the  convoy 
of  cars  parked  along- 
side the  road.  The 
Italians  who  had 
driven  the  cars  to 
that  point  had  al- 
ready disappeared. 

"As  I  remember, 
there  were  nine  open 
Fiat  'tourers,'  of  the 
type  so  common  in 
the  A.  E.  F.  later, 
two  Italian  motor- 
cycles, and  a  roadster 
and  a  big  limousine  of  a  make  called 
SPA  (not  Spadj.  It  was  the  first  and 
last  time  I  ever  saw  the  breed— could 
they  have  been  what  later  became  His- 
pano-Suizas? — but  I've  often  wondered 
what  general  drew  the  limousine. 

"The  lieutenant  was  titular  command- 
er of  the  outfit,  but  the  factory  had 
sent  an  English  civilian  engineer  and 
two  Italian  mechanics  along  to  see  that 
we  made  Paris.  They  rode  the  mc tor- 
cycles.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  our 
start,  we  only  made  Chambery  the  first 
evening.  There  we  halted  in  line  while 
the  lieutenant  saw  about  billets — we 
made  no  attempt  to  drive  after  dark. 
Almost  immediately  we  were  surrounded 
by  children  who  looked  at  our  hats — the 
first  Americans  wearing  campaign  hats 
to  be  seen  in  southern  France — and  said 
we  must  be  'kangaroos'  (Australians). 
I  indignantly  denied  this  and  told  them 
we  were  Buffalo  Bills  (Bewfawloo  Beels, 
they  called  it)  and  presently  the  mayor 
and  schoolmaster  appeared.  The  mayor 
made  a  long  speech  of  welcome,  and 
the  children  sang  'God  Save  the  King,' 
and  half-filled  our  cars  with  flowers. 
The  older  inhabitants  argued  over  who 
was  to  have  the  honor  of  entertaining 
us,  and  we  were  finally  billeted  in  the 
best  houses  in  town  and  dined  to  the 
utmost  of  our  hosts'  resources. 

"Next  morning  early,  before  the  con- 
voy started,  the  lieutenant  said  we  must 
keep  in  a  military  line,  with  intervals  of 
ten  feet  between  cars.  We  paid  no  at- 
tention to  him,  as  such  close  driving 
would  not  only  have  been  unpleasantly 


dusty  on  the  unsurfaced  road, 
but  dangerous  as  well.  We 
drove  wide  open  all  day  long. 
That  night  we  spent  in  the 
depot  at  Dijon  in  a  military 
manner,  eating  French  army 
grub  and  sleeping  on  iron  cots 
in  a  barrack — quite  a  change 
from  the  luxury  we  enjoyed  at  Chambery. 

"On  the  last  day,  instead  of  driving 
directly  into  Paris,  for  some  reason  the 
lieutenant  stopped  us  at  Fontainebleau 
and  took  us  on  a  personally-conducted 
tour  of  the  palace  and  grounds,  with  a 
speech  and  gestures. 
That  night  we  de- 
livered the  cars  at  a 
garage  in  Paris.  The 
only  mechanical  cas- 
ualties on  the  trip 
were  three  flat  tires 
and  the  only  casual- 
ty among  the  drivers 
was  one  poor  com- 
rade who  died  three 
days  after  we  ar- 
rived. 

"The  remainder  of 
us  were  sent  next 
day  to  the  French 
flying  school  at 
Tours,  where  we  got 
in  lots  of  flying  and 
everything  was  rosy 
until  an  American 
major  with  characteristic  quaint  ideas 
about  discipline,  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  sec- 
retary with  delusions  on  the  subject  of 
morals,  arrived  to  take  over,  annoy  us, 
and  interfere  with  out  strenuous  training 
as  prospective  flyers. 

"If  any  of  that  select  crew  of  Fiat 
chauffeurs  are  still  around,  let  them  re- 
port to  me." 


HOW  many  of  you  old-timers  remem- 
ber the  good  old  days  of  1917-1918 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  us  were 
learning  squads  right,  preparing  for  the 
big  show  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic? And  how  many  recall,  particular- 
ly, that  Temperance,  with  a  capital  T, 
was  the  order  of  the  day  that  was 
clamped  down  upon  each  and  every  man 
in  uniform?  Not  alone  was  it  against 
regulations  to  serve  a  man  alcoholic 
beverages  in  bars  or  restaurants,  but  his 
own  folks  and  friends  were  barred  from 
offering  that  kind  of  hospitality  and  re- 
freshment. 

Those  reminiscent  thoughts  were 
aroused  by  the  picture  of  the  bunch  of 
fellows  in  bathing  suits  that  is  repro- 
duced on  this  page.  This  department 
recalls  that  during  the  six  or  seven  days 
his  outfit  occupied  Camp  Mills,  Long 
Island,  New  York,  awaiting  its  trans- 
ports, leaves  were  granted.  Roughly,  we'd 
say  that  about  seventy-five  percent  of 
the  men  with  passes  in  their  pockets 
would  travel  as  fast  as  train  and  subway 
would  carry  them  to  Coney  Island,  enter 
a  bathhouse,  don  a  bathing  suit — leaving 
the  telltale  uniform  safely  behind — and 
step  up  to  a  nearby  bar  for  a  thirst- 
quenching  drink.  With  beer-bars  operat- 
ing in  most  if  not  all  of  the  present-day 
training  camps  and  forts — at  least  at  the 
present  writing — -such  subterfuge  does 
not  have  to  be  employed. 

And,  mind  you,  we're  not  accusing  our 
contributor's  outfit  of  using  that  same 
ruse  at  the  time  it  went  for  its  swim. 
The  snapshot  we  show  came  from  Frank 
L.  Russo,  charter  member  of  Bernard 
McCaffrey  Post,  South  San  Francisco, 
California,  who  lives  at  301  Grand  Ave- 
nue, in  that  city.  His  story  is  brief ; 
"Noticing  that  Then  and  Now  shows 


Doughboy  bathing  beauties 
a   swim  at   Del  Mar,  Cali 


of  the  159th  Infantry  enjoyed 
fornia,   Easter  Sunday,  1918 
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unusual  pictures  of  service, 
I  dug  up  the  enclosed  snap- 
shot of  a  bunch  of  dough- 
boys of  my  outfit,  the 
159th  Infantry,  40th  Divi- 
sion, while  enjoying  an  un- 
expected swim  at  Del  Mar, 
California,  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, March  30,  19 18. 

"Our  Division  (then  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Kearney, 
near  Linda  Vista),  or  at 
least  some  units  of  it,  was 
on  a  ten-day  hike.  On 
Easter  Sunday,  we  were  at 
Del  Mar  or  along  the  beach 
near  that  place,  and  were 
given  a  chance  for  a  dip  in 
the  Pacific.  Did  the  boys 
take  to  it?  Well,  there  was 
such  a  demand  on  the 
bathhouse  that  it  ran  short 
of  men's  bathing  suits  and 
had  to  issue  women's  suits  to  the  rest  of 
our  outfit.  Now  isn't  that  a  fine  looking 
bunch  of  soldiers? 

"I  am  the  fellow  on  top  of  the  heap 
with  his  leg  sticking  out.  Wonder  how 
many  of  my  old  gang 
remember  that  swim. 
Let  those  who  recognize 
themselves — particular- 
ly those  cuties  in  the 
skirted  outfits  —  step 
forward  and  make  them- 
selves known." 


the  father  of  these  four 
brothers.  The  boys  were 
looking  forward  to  their  pic- 
ture and  story  appearing  in 
the  Legion  magazine  as  a 
surprise  to  him.  However, 
the  mother  is  still  very  much 
interested  in  having  her  sons 
receive  this  recognition." 


M 


AND  now,  with  the  in- 
■LX.  troduction  of  the 
Lengel  brothers,  we 
have  probably  come  to 
the  last  of  a  group  of 
four-brothers-in-service 
photographs  which  have 
been  submitted  to  us 
since  the  first  two  pictures  of  this  kind 
appeared  in  Then  and  Now  many  months 
ago.  We  must  admit  that  space  limita- 
tions has  held  this  particular  entry  in  our 
files  for  some  time,  but  we  want  Adju- 
tant Paul  Clark  of  Anthony  Wayne  Post 
of  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  who  sent  the 
picture,  to  tell  you  about  the  group: 

"The  enclosed  photograph  is  of  four 
brothers  of  Wayne,  Pennsylvania,  all  of 
whom  served  in  World  War  L  These 
men  are  descendants  of  Paulus  Lengel,  a 
Hollander,  who  settled  in  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1737;  seven  of  his  ten 
sons  served  in  one  battalion  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  during  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

"In  the  group  from  left  to  right,  seated, 
are  Stuart  Lengel,  regularly  inducted 
into  Federal  service  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  now  living 
in  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Frederick, 
who  served  with  Company  A,  23d  En- 
gineers, and  spent  eighteen  months  in 
the  A.  E.  F.  Frederick  passed  away  in 
1940.  Standing,  left,  is  Herman  P.  Len- 
gel, 113th  Engineers,  ist  Spruce  Division 
which  operated  in  the  Northwest  woods, 
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Soldier  quartet:  Seated,  Stuart  and 
Frederick,  and  standing,  Herman 
and  Grover — all  Lengels 

getting  out  lumber  for  airplane  construc- 
tion, a  Past  Commander  of  Anthony 
Wayne  Post,  and,  right,  Grover 
C,  Company  E,  103d  Engineers, 
28th  Division,  with  eleven  months 
overseas'  service,  who  is  Past 
Commander  of  Bateman-Galla- 
ghcr  Post." 

To  his  letter  of  May  15th, 
transmitting  the  photograph,  Ad- 
jutant Clark  added:  "The  parents 
of  these  men  are  still  living  and 
will  celebrate  their  55th  wedding 
anniversary  on  June  i6th.  This 
is  a  rather  rare  occasion — having 
four  brothers  in  service  and  their 
parents  still  living." 

The  Company  Clerk  asked  Ad- 
jutant Clark  to  extend  his  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lengel  and 
this  reply  came  two  days  later:  "I  regret 
to  advise  that  your  letter  arriving  yes- 
terday was  evidently  delivered  to  my 
home  at  the  very  time  we  were  burying 


ANY  men  who  served 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  reached 
France  by  way  of  England 
and  will  have  particular 
memories  of  the  latter  coun- 
try now  so  closely  joined 
with  us  in  war  again.  And 
additional  men  spent  most 
of  their  overseas  service  in 
the  Tight  Little  Isle.  One  of 
the  latter.  Legionnaire  Ed 
Easters  of  1795  North 
Street,  Beaumont,  Texas, 
ex-ist  Lieutenant,  Air  Service,  sends  us 
a  picture  of  what  he  calls  an  "American 
invasion  of  the  English  Midlands,"  and 
tells  this  story  about  it: 

"Reading  newspaper  accounts  and  lis- 
tening to  radio  broadcasts  during  the 
past  months  of  the  bombings  of  Coven- 
try and  Birmingham,  England,  by  the 
Nazis,  brings  to  my  mind  vividly  the 
incident  in  August,  1918,  when  the 
R.  A.  F.,  with  which  outfit  our  troops 
were  serving  at  Camp  Shawbury,  near 
Shrewsbury,  bombed  Birmingham  on  a 
Loan  Drive  with  pamphlets  entitled  'First 
Message  from  INIars.'  I  flew  as  an  ob- 
server and  threw  out  the  pamphlets  from 
one  of  the  planes  taking  part.  My  pilot 
was  Lieutenant  Lillico,  a  Canadian  young- 
ster who  already  wore  a  decoration  or 
two  for  distinguished  service  in  France. 
I  am  wondering  if  he  is  again  in  service — 
it's  my  guess  that  he  is. 

"The  story  behind  the  enclosed  pic- 
ture, I  believe,  is  unique  in  the  history 
of  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  While  stationed  at  the  Shawbury 
{Continued  on  page  64) 


American  soldiers,  assisting  in  R.  A.  F.  recruit- 
ing in  1918,  visit  Carnarvon  Castle  in  Wales 
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Now  even  shaving  is  mechanized' 
for  speed  and  convenience 

IT  REALLY  GIVES  us  a  thrill  to  go  through  the 
records  of  who  is  buying  Remington  electric 
shavers  and  see  how  many  army  and  navy  men, 
marines,  air  cadets  and  other  service  men  have 
taken  up  "mechanized  shaving." 

And  you  ought  to  read  the  swell  comments 
they  make: 

"It's  the  answer  to  a  soldier's  prayer!"  says  one 
sergeant. 

"A  godsend  when  the  prospect  of  an  inspection 
jams  the  washrooms!"  reports  a  draftee. 

"We  are  inspected  every  day  and  I  have  )et  to 
receive  a  demerit  for  'improper  shave,'  thanks  to 
my  Remington,"  writes  a  flying  cadet. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  similar 
comments.  Can  you  blame  us  for  feeling  mighty 
good  when  we  realize  how  much  our  product  is 
helping  the  boys  who  are  helping  America.'' 
General  Shaver  Division  of  Remington  Rand  Inc., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Service  stations  at  Remington  offices 
in  more  than  130  cities  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


"The  best  I  have  tried — and  I 
have  tried  them  all!"  says  an 
artillery  officer. 


"Just  the  ticket  for  rush  shaves 
in  the  army!"  writes  an  en- 
thusiastic lieutenant. 


"The  world's  greatest  conve- 
nience for  a  man  in  the  navy," 
says  a  U.  S.  naval  reservist. 


CAN 

All  Help 

-THIS  WAR 


I  CouldK\+  qeV  back  \y  fAosVcPoar  Rds^  hasAf  Me  c^^^c^  mb\  ujiPe  V  We're  (^e<:<cft| 
'■f'  ik\+o  +i\e  ser'V(ce, o^' \  volunV-eet^ed  as  auv-  /[  bot^^  does  oui°  dai^j  Vo  do  ani(-HinAc| 
aquQ>«d  ur\ie,  so  Tm  a      iliarq  fttlicemcK  /  Vsl^^fM-  as  airplane  A  ^ot'  ei\/ili(Jrt 
aiV  mid  uaar'deKv        \^  -  m  case !'  ^^^spotteir*-s  ' 


(FiR6 
WARDEN 
Too 


Lots  OF  as  ARE  ALRE/M^y  BACK  IN  ACTIVE  SERVtCE  INJ  SOME  CAPACl-fV  OR  cnUE^ 
■©UT  lHE«?e's  PLBSTV  OF  PLACES  INTHiS  NA^AR  PICTURE;  FOR  EVjEoy  ONE  OF  US 


Per  Hie  bo(^s  -Hiis  1^60^=' 


duea^+Ue  RED 
CROSS  -to  lielpou+  1 
a>Ad  wjrap  ba(Adaqe>s/ 

etc.; 


N)V£  ALU  HAVE  TO  S/vrTRlFlCE 
50MBfHlN6  -  fMoN- ESSENTIALS 
IM  pACrflCULAR  -  AND  V/JMAT 

Could  Be  mors  PATi?iOTic 
THAN  Buying  Bonps-MovV? 


aA4     WoH-er  qou  diqqii^c 


-1HE1?&'s  PUEKiy  THE  0(i?LS  CAN  CO  -  AWP  MOSTOF  THEM  ARE  T>OlN&  TH&R  T3IT— 


mise  Wome  veqible^  dudduU  a^d  Savinq  uJasVe  pape^  fev- /  beoome  ot  elecVic 


evsK  -n-*e  KiODiES  Can  Co  their,  bit  -todav  - 

,  ''Gos^^^^teciU^eochj^  ktiau~V^me  of  -WAern^ 


LEAVE 


"AND  HBRE'S 
SOMeTHlN6» 
\NE.  ^EALiy 
CAK  PO- 
\MRlTE  S-V 
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C'MON- LET'S 
GO  TO  LUNCH 
AND  GIV/E  YOUR 
BRAIN  A  REST... 
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WALDO  WRIGHT 


HOFFMAN  ISLAND  jutting  into 
tiic  Atlantic  from  New  York 
harbor,  each  week  swallows 
up   seventy-five  landlubbers. 
There,  by  an  intensive  training  of  mind 
and  limb,  they  are  transformed  into  new 
tars  for  Uncle  Sam's  new  merchant  ships. 


Daily  the  sand-packed  drill  ground 
overlooking  Ambrose  Channel  resounds 
to  the  tread  of  the  awkward  squad  and 
the  rat-a-tat  of  tracer  bullets  from  Lewis 
machine  guns. 

These  guns,  fired  at  a  novel  moving 
target  in  the  bay,  are  mounted  on  the 


The  United  States  is  completing  a  merchant  ship  a  day. 
Beginning  with  July  it  will  be  three  a  day  until  victory 
is  achieved.  In  fact,  it  will  be  better  than  that,  for  2,015 
of  these  vessels  will  be  put  in  commission  during  1942-'43 


Windjammers,  like  the  above,  are 
ideal  for  shake-down  cruises  for 
youthful  seamen 

barrel  of  the  three-inch  anti-aircraft 
guns.  They  form  a  frowning  abutment 
to  Hoffman  Island  and  its  spick  and  span 
quarters.  Daily  our  position  on  the  four 
seas  adds  to  the  significance  of  this  and 
similar  Maritime  Service  training. 

The  anning  of  merchantmen  and  the 
daily  hour  of  boat  drill  for  all  ajiprcn- 
tice  seamen  foreshadowed  crews  adrift 
on  the  Atlantic.  When  war  came  to  the 
nation  two  weeks'  instruction  for  gun 

Below,  seamanship  develops  dex- 
terous wrists.  At  left,  decks  have 
to  be  swabbed,  and  here's  how 
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crews  changed  from  a  routine  exercise  to 
an  exciting  part  of  tlie  Maritime  Service 
curriculum. 

Today  Hoffman  Island  is  one  of  the 
focal  pomts  of  all  preliminary  and  much 
of  the  advanced  traming  of  some  six 
thousand  seaman  apprentices  who  each 
3'ear  volunteer  for  a  seven  months'  course 
of  sprouts  in  seamanship.  This  training 
plan  was  inaugurated  in  1938  by  the 
Maritime  Commission.  It 
has  as  its  objective  the 
manning  and  command 
of  American  ships  by 
Americans  in  whatever 
waters  our  vessels  may 
venture  even  in  defiance 
of  Axis  combat  zones  or 
post-war  economic  war- 
fare. 

Not  many  years  ago 
our  Merchant  Marine, 
launched  in  World  War  I 
fervor,  came  a  cropper. 
It  collapsed  because  of 
popular  indifference  and 
steamship  company  short- 
sightedness. Little  by 
little  the  steamship  com- 
panies hired  fewer  Amer- 
cans,  depended  on  a  nuc- 
leus of  experienced  of- 
ficers. This  staff  in  turn 
signed  on  a  polyglot  crew, 
flotsam    of    our  various 

These  riffraff  crews  shifted  from  bot- 
tom to  bottom  at  convenient  ports.  But 
not  before  they  had  spouted  subversive 
claptrap  in  forecastle  and  galley.  The 
Mono  Castle  disaster  and  other  mys- 
terious wrecks   occurred  as  a  result. 

Launching  lifeboats  takes  on  real- 
istic aspects.  Right,  book  learning 
is   applied  with  wind   and  wave 


Like  farmers  who  find  their  granary 
floors  gnawed  through  by  rats,  so  the 
steamship  company  executives  found 
their  ships  infested  by  trouble  makers 
who  delayed  voyages,  stalled  winches, 
sabotaged  engine  rooms. 

Waterfront  strikes,  fomented  by  plans 
disclosed  in  Valtin's  Out  of  the  Night, 
spread  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  crept  like 
a  paralysis  into  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports. 


waterfronts. 


Officer  supervision  features  navi- 
gation training  in  Maritime  Service 

The  Government's  answer  came  in 
1938  by  the  renewal  of  a  streamlined 
version  of  the  Shipping  Board  of  191 8. 
The  modern  counterpart  focuses  under 
a  Maritime  Commission.  Its  first  aim  is 
to  build  more  ships  to  carry  the  products 
of  the  Arsenal  of  Democracy  coastwise 
and  transoceanic.  Its  second  and  equally 
vital  objective  is  to  enlist  and  train 


youthful  deckhands,  engineers  and  stew- 
ards who  will  serve  as  licensed  and  un- 
licensed operators  on  American  freighters, 
tankers  and  passenger  vessels — American 
ships  sailed  by  Americans  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  stout  oaken  craft  and  iron 
men  of  181 2. 

To  build  these  ships,  many  a  forsaken 
shipyard,  Cramp's  in  Philadelphia,  for 
instance,  was  stripped  of  "For  Sale" 
signs,  rebuilt.  New  ways  for  overhead 
cranes,  new  machine,  pattern  and  foun- 
dry shops  were  outfitted.  Men  bent  over 
templets  in  shiplofts,  cowled  welders 
fitted  plates  to  bulkheads,  glaziers  sealed 
inch-thick  glass  discs  into  air-port  frames. 
Today,  like  sleek  seals,  these  new  ships 
are  sliding  down  ways  from 
water  fronts  on  every 
American  coast. 

Building  ships  is  not 
mysterious.  It  means  as- 
sembling vast  quantities  of 
steel  into  sleek  greyhounds 
of  patrol  boats  or  lumber- 
ing hulks  of  round-bellied 
freighters.  But  there  is  a 
definite  formula  all  neatly 
charted  in  stacks  of  blue- 
prints and  mold-loft  forms. 

Building  seamen  of  the 
American  pattern  is  not  as 
simple  or  as  routine.  The 
raw  materials  are  young 
men  at  the  plastic  age  of 
18  to  23.  But  defense  jobs, 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Corps, 
Marine  Corps,  Coast 
Guard  are  on  the  same 
manhunt  for  young  hands 
and  minds.  In  spite  of  this 
competition,  suitable  material  for  able- 
bodied  seamen  had  to  be  found.  The 
Maritime  Commission  set  out  to  enlist 
them  by  the  romance  of  Old  Man  Ocean, 
by  the  allurement  of  sailing  ships  and 
cargo  vessels,  by  memories  of  Joseph 
Conrad's  and  Louis  Stevenson's  love  of 
wind  and  wave. 

After  two  years,  what  progress?  Ships 
are  slipping  down  ways  ahead  of  schedule. 
{Continued  on  page  54) 


Close  That 

(Contmued  from  page  g) 
living  among  alien  smugglers  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  frontier.  He  imme- 
diately informed  the  United  States  Naval 
Intelligence,  which  in  turn  notified  Mex- 
ican authorities,  who,  with  the  birds 
long  flown,  hurriedly  dispatched  a  coast 
patrol  boat  to  vast  Magdalena  Bay.  It 
found  nothing. 

Long  before  this  incident,  the  Japanese 
had  been  treating  Baja  Cahfornia,  as 
their  own.  For  twenty  years  their  trans- 
Pacific  "fishing  fleets"  have  made  regu- 
lar stops  at  the  empty  harbors  along 
the  coast;  at  those  bays  so  picturesquely 
named  "Solitude  Cove,"  "Bay  of 
Friends,"  "Flower  of  Death,"  "The  Gay 
Pavilion,"  scores  and  scores  of  others. 

The  Mexicans  are  not  an  ocean-loving 
people.  They  have  left  their  waters  and 
the  fish  therein  to  any  who  came  to 
snare  them.  At  the  Bay  of  Little  Whales, 
below  the  scorching  \'izcaino  Desert,  Jap 
fishermen  openly  have  maintained  a  per- 
manent camp,  storing  supplies  and  water. 
Farther  north,  at  the  little  port  of  El 
Rosario,  where  smugglers  for  years  have 
found  a  happy  hunting-ground  less  than 
two  hours  by  air  below  the  American 
border,  gasoline  unloaded  from  Jap 
"fishing  boats"  often  can  be  bought  at 
half  of  current  U.  S.  prices. 

Colonies  of  migrant  Japs  have  squat- 
ted even  on  the  islands  off  shore,  sup- 
plied with  water  and  fuel  from  mother- 
ships  direct  from  Japan.  Better  than  any 
Mexican  or  American,  they  know  which 
inlets  the  tides  make  treacherous,  which 
are  too  shallow  for  all  but  the  smallest 
vessels.  The  U.  S.  Navy  has  charted  the 
nearby  waters,  but  of  the  interior  of  the 
peninsula  not  a  single  detailed  map 
exists.  What  few  there  are  often  list 
towns  that  mouldered  to  dust  long  since, 
ignore  settlements  that  actually  are  there, 
move  mountain  ranges  about  at  will. 
Along  the  shore  close  to  the  water's  edge 
are  uncounted  caves,  large  and  small, 
many  of  them  first  used  two  hundred 
years  ago  by  exploring  Spanish  padres 
for  "shelters  against  wild  beasts."  What 
they  shelter  now  is  on  no  chart. 

Only  the  Japs,  afoot,  have  learned 
special  terrains.  While  "fishing  boats" 
made  soundings  off  shore,  small  explor- 
ing parties  are  known  to  have  slipped 
far  into  the  unpeopled  interior,  finding 
water  holes  and  hidden  valleys.  There 
has  been  no  census  of  migrant  Japanese 
but  the  Mexican  government  has  known 
that  at  times  they  numbered  several 
thousand.  Many  of  them,  evidently 
warned  in  advance,  skipped  out  before 
December  seventh  last  year  or  went  into 
hiding.  Two  shiploads,  running  for  the 
open  sea,  were  captured  by  a  Mexican 
gunboat  the  day  war  was  declared. 

Baja  California  itself  is  the  size  and 
shape  of  an  emaciated  Italy.  It  is  some 
75  miles  longer,  half  to  two-thirds  as 
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wide;  like  Italy  most  of  its  rivers  flow 
west,  but  unlike  Italy  there  is  water  in 
these  rivers  only  once  or  twice  a  year 
for  a  few  days.  Perhaps  nine-tenths  of 
the  area  is  arid,  unpeopled  desert. 

In  the  northeast  these  deserts  are 
sandy,  some  of  them  below  sea  level; 
in  the  northwest,  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  American  border,  they  so 
run  to  the  beach  that  one  literally  can 
step  from  desert  crust  into  high  tide. 
In  the  days  of  the  rum  runners,  boats 


"Well,  what  are  you  waiting  for — 
the  end  of  the  national  emergency?" 

put  in  along  the  shore  here  with  cargoes 
that  were  carried  inland,  usually  by 
burro  train,  to  be  packed  aboard  planes 
for  the  United  States. 

The  coast  between  Vizcaino  Bay  and 
ruined  San  Antonio  del  Mar  with  its  one 
ranch  house,  is  white  with  the  bleached 
bones  of  whales,  but  the  beaches  them- 
selves are  tramped  with  thousands  of 
foot  prints.  Inland,  from  time  to  time, 
tires  mark  the  surface  where  smugglers' 
planes  take  off  with  aliens,  contraband 
or  secret  agents,  fly  to  hidden  landing 
fields  in  other  deserts  in  California,  Ari- 
zona or  Nevada. 

Farther  south  the  desert  floor  is  flat; 
volcanic  ash  the  color  and  consistency 
of  whole-wheat  flour  becomes  a  slimy 
paste  in  the  brief  rainy  season  and  the 
surface  bakes  to  a  tough  six-inch  pie 
crust  under  summer  suns.  Still  farther 
south,  in  the  "waist"  of  the  peninsula, 
ash  gives  way  to  broken  slabs  of  up- 
ended black  lava. 

In  this  region,  the  Tres  Vergines  vol- 
canoes are  three  black  sisters,  all  taller 
than  Vesuvius,  all  still  active,  often 
haloed  by  rings  of  dark  smoke.  Just 
below  our  own  border  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Colorado  River,  in  the  shadow 
of  an  extinct  cone  that  occasionally 
grumbles  and  threatens  to  live  again,  the 
desert  is  pockmarked  with  new  baby 
volcanoes,  ranging  from  a  few  square 


yards  to  ten  acres  in  extent.  Eruptions 
here  are  constant  and  yield  valuable  de- 
posits of  sulphur  and  caustic  soda. 

Except  for  sixty  miles  of  smooth  con- 
crete along  the  Pacific  from  the  border 
to  the  resort  of  Ensenada,  where  Jack 
Dempsey  once  sank  a  fortune  in  a  gam- 
bling casino,  there  isn't  a  road  worthy 
of  the  name  in  the  entire  peninsula.  The 
one  winding  east  and  west  across  the 
Sierra  Juarez  and  Jacumba  Mountains, 
built  by  a  fairly  recent  governor,  Cantu. 
is  tortuous  and  steep,  but  unlike  most 
other  trails  is  passable  all  the  year.  The 
one  running  south,  rough  and  dim  the 
length  of  the  peninsula,  weaving  from 
coast  to  coast,  swinging  past  infrequent 
waterholes  and  ruins  of  ancient  missions, 
splitting  into  wavering  tracks  that  some- 
how always  seem  to  find  their  way  to- 
gether again,  is  still  called  El  Camino 
Real,  the  Royal  Road,  and  was  built  by 
exploring  Spanish  padres  two  hundred 
years  ago. 

Politically  the  peninsula  is  not  a  state 
of  Mexico  but  a  territory  like  our  Alaska, 
administered  by  governors  appointed 
from  Mexico  City.  It  is  divided  into 
two  districts,  with  one  provincial  capi- 
tal at  the  dusty  northern  border  town 
of  Mexicali,  another  at  the  southern  tip 
in  the  pearl-fishing  port  of  La  Paz.  These 
are  the  largest  cities,  each  with  perhaps 
5000  people. 

Population  estimates  for  the  peninsula 
vary.  Even  the  government's  own  figure 
(62,800)  includes  many  migrant  workers 
in  the  irrigated  cotton  fields  around 
Mexicali  who  are  also  included  in  the 
United  States  census  from  California. 
More  than  half  this  total  are  Indians — 
Yaquis,  Diggers,  Seris  and  Cucapahs — 
some  of  them  not  far  removed  from 
savagery. 

The  only  concentration  of  any  kind 
lies  along  the  American  border.  Here, 
around  Mexicali  and  Ensenada,  in  the 
old  gambling  towns  of  Tijuana  and  Agua 
Caliente  and  a  few  other  straggling  col- 
onies, dwell  a  good  third  of  the  penin- 
sula's whole  population.  A  stout  wire 
fence,  ten  miles  long,  separates  Mexicali 
from  Calexico,  its  twin  on  the  United 
States  side — both  cities,  it  will  be 
noticed,  taking  their  names  fraternally 
from  the  words  California  and  Mexico. 
In  summer  the  capital  shifts  from  blis- 
tering Mexican  to  Ensenada,  the  seaside 
resort  boasting  some  2000  people. 

Here,  facing  the  Pacific,  is  the  present 
military  headquarters  of  General  Lazaro 
Cardenas,  former  president  of  the  re- 
public, new  commander-in-chief  of 
Mexico's  Pacific  Coast  forces,  a  soldier 
who,  as  it  happens,  knows  important 
Baja  California  better  than  any  other 
living  man.  A  stone  and  mud  fort  on  a 
hilltop,  with  three  or  four  Civil-War 
vintage  cannon  peeping  over  its  'dobe 
battlements,  protects  the  establishment. 

Seventy  miles  below  Cardenas'  head- 
quarters crumbles  the  ancient  'dobe  mis- 
sion of  San  Vicento,  which  once  was 
the  -provincial  capital  of  all  the  wild 
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Mexican  coast  from  Oregon  to  La  Paz. 
Here,  too,  the  general  may  occasionally 
reflect,  occurred  the  last  open  military 
occupation  of  the  peninsula.  In  1854, 
"General"  William  Walker,  strutting, 
red-headed  American  filibusterer,  set  up 
his  capital  inside  the  mission's  thick  mud 
walls,  after  raiding  the  coast  from  La 
Paz  to  Ensenada,  and  proclaimed  him- 
self "president"  of  a  new  republic.  From 
San  Vicente  he  led  his  little  band  of 
followers  east  across  desert  and  moun- 
tains to  San  Felipe  Bay  on  the  Gulf 
Coast. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  a  little  farther 
to  the  south,  a  company  of  British  farm- 
ers attempted,  again  without  success,  to 
establish  an  agricultural  colony.  On  the 
shore  of  San  Quintin  Bay,  they  built 
homes,  mill,  stores  and  warehouses,  a 
long  two-story  hotel  with  thirty  guest 
rooms,  a  bar  and  a  broad  piazza  on 
which  to  sip  afternoon  tea.  Most  of  the 
frame  buildings  still  stand,  abandoned 
to  ruin  and  the  world's  largest  colony 
of  fleas. 

The  vast  central  section  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia is  empty,  except  for  two  towns. 
One  of  these  is  sweltering  Santa  Rosalia, 
on  the  Gulf,  where  for  years,  in  a  mine 
sunk  into  the  side  of  a  living  volcano, 
3000  Indians  and  Mexican  laborers  have 
produced  tons  of  copper  a  month.  The 
mine  is  owned  by  a  French  concession 
with  headquarters  in  Paris,  and  of  the 
eight  or  ten  Frenchmen  acting  as  its  staff, 
the  manager  at  least,  one  Auguste  C. 
Nopper,  is  said  to  be  violently  anti- 
Vichy  and  anti-Nazi,  selling  all  his  prod- 
uct now  to  Britain  for  her  war  industries. 

Fifty  miles  inland  from  the  smoke  of 
the  copper  smelters  lies  the  oasis  of 


San  Ignacio,  a  town  a  hundred  years 
older  than  San  Francisco.  Its  exquisite 
church,  the  ancient  mission  of  San 
Ignacio  de  Kadakamen,  still  stands  firm- 
ly after  213  years,  its  great  central 
portion  built  of  black  volcanic  rock,  its 
massive  carved  doors  of  Spanish  oak, 
and  beside  them,  half  covered  with  pink 
plaster,  the  seals  of  Aragon  and  Castile. 

San  Ignacio's  600  people  make  their 
living  from  the  crop  of  10,000  date 
palms.  Its  foreign  population  consists 
of  a  few  Chinese,  two  Finlanders,  and 
a  German.  The  latter,  a  leading  citize-n 
named  Schmidt,  operates  a  small  ma- 
chine shop  and  owns  one  of  the  two 
radio  receivers  in  the  town.  On  the  desert 
nearby  in  September,  1941,  an  American 
geologist  discovered  the  world's  largest 
deposit  of  magnesite.  This  fifty  miles, 
between  San  Ignacio  and  Santa  Rosalia, 
is  only  an  unimproved  trail  but  strung 
along  it  is  one  of  the  few  telephone 
lines  on  the  peninsula. 

In  the  southern  governmental  dis- 
trict, the  harbor  at  sleepy  La  Paz, 
seventy-five  miles  around  the  spiked 
heel  on  the  Gulf  of  California  shore,  is 
even  larger  than  Magdalena  Bay,  even 
deeper  (at  one  point  a  fifth  of  a  mile). 
It  is  protected  by  a  string  of  rocky 
islands  whose  treacherous  inter-pas- 
sages hide  the  wrecks  of  many  ships. 
For  the  Gulf  is  raked  by  a  periodic 
southwest  hurricane  known  among  sail- 
ors as  "El  Cordonazo,"  the  whip-lash, 
named  in  local  legend  for  "that  fierce 
British  pirate  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
once  sacked  our  cities  of  their  gold." 
Cromwell,  who  was  not  a  pirate,  never 
saw  the  Gulf,  but  the  story  persists. 

The  waters  of  that  Gulf,  separating 


completely  the  territory  from  the  ma"n- 
land,  stretching  northward  forgotten  and 
almost  uncharted  to  within  forty  miles 
of  thi.  State  of  Arizona,  are  wild  with 
tidal  rises,  concealed  reefs  and  violent 
currents.  Its  ports  are  few  .  .  .  among 
them  sacred  Loreto  and  tropical  Mulege, 
both  famous  now  for  their  malaria.  But 
in  all  of  them  Jap  fishermen  make  fre- 
quent visits. 

In  the  same  year  that  the  three  travel- 
ing Indians  saw  the  cargo  of  oil,  cement 
and  iron  unloaded  in  Magdalena  Bay, 
another  Japanese  vessel  of  perhaps  9000 
tons  is  known  to  have  sailed  boldly  up 
the  Gulf.  Openly  for  ten  days  its  crew 
made  soundings  along  both  coasts  from 
Tiberon  Island  and  San  Felipe  Bay  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  River,  a 
hundred  miles  below  Boulder  Dam. 
Landing  parties  with  surveying  instru- 
ments went  ashore  at  numerous  places. 

When  Yaqui  fishermen  from  the  village 
of  San  Felipe  (population  300)  ap- 
proached the  ship  in  the  hope  of  trading, 
they  were  frightened  off  by  a  show  of 
arms.  The  Mexican  government  was  no- 
tified, once  more  afoot.  A  patrol  boat, 
three  hundred  miles  away,  started  out  to 
investigate  on  orders  transmitted  by 
radio,  to  which  any  smart  Jap  could 
listen.  When  the  patrol  discovered  the 
ship,  it  had  almost  reached  the  port  of 
La  Paz,  on  its  way  back  to  the  ocean. 
The  Japs  politely  explained  that  they 
represented  Los  Angeles  interests  and 
had  been  "investigating  fishing  grounds," 
and  were  allowed  to  go. 

Thus  successfully  has  Japan  over  many 
years  operated  its  own  kind  of  fifth 
column.  Thus  it  has  kept  a  foot  planted 
firmly  inside  our  own  back  door. 
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{Continued  from  page  21) 
Legion,  she  has  never  been  sympathetic 
to  the  idea  of  women  holding  high  office 
in  Legion  Posts  composed  predominantly 
of  men.  But  Mary  Whittaker  Murrill, 
notwithstanding  that  statement,  has 
faithfully  served  the  Legion,  as  well  as 
the  Auxiliary,  since  its  inception.  She 
became  a  charter  member  of  Roxbury 
Post  No.  44,  Department  of  Massachu- 
setts, joining  in  August,  1919,  and  has 
held  continuous  membership  in  that  Post 
ever  since.  When  the  newly-chartered 
Post  held  its  first  meeting,  Mary  Whit- 
taker was  induced  to  accept  the  office 
of  Post  Service  Officer,  not  realizing  that 
that  all-important  office  would  be  in  her 
keeping  for  a  ten-year  hitch.  She  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Post  Executive 
Committee.  Active  Legion  work  includes 
also  service  on  various  committees  in  her 
Post,  her  District  and  Department,  and 
she  did  real  yeoman  service  during  the 
Legion's  $5,000,000  Endowment  Cam- 
paign during  1925.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Auxiliary's  National  Rehabilitation  Com- 


mittee, she  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Legion's  corresponding  Committee  dur- 
ing the  year  just  preceding  her  election 
as  National  President. 

A  strange  situation  developed  in  con- 
nection with  Mary  Whittaker's  early 
service  with  the  Auxiliary.  In  October. 
1919,  she  assisted  in  the  organization  of 
the  Auxiliary  Unit  of  Roxbury  Post,  the 
first  Unit  organized  in  the  Department 
of  Massachusetts,  but  oddly  enough  did 
not  intend  to  join  the  Unit  herself,  al- 
though her  eligibility  was  established 
through  her  brother's  membership  in  the 
Legion.  In  those  early  days  a  woman 
veteran  was  not  ehgible  for  Auxiliary 
membership  upon  the  basis  of  her  own 
active  service  in  our  armed  forces.  Not- 
withstanding that  fact,  within  six  months 
after  it  had  received  its  charter,  she  was 
elected  President  and  was  re-elected  for 
a  second  term.  She  was  a  member  also 
of  various  Unit  committees. 

The  next  step  upward  in  Auxiliary 
efforts  was  as  an  organizing  member  of 
Suffolk  District,  to  which  she  was  elected 


District  Director  for  a  two-year  term, 
and  also  served  as  committeewoman  on 
various  important  District  committees. 
In  1923,  the  Massachusetts  Department 
commanded  Legionnaire  Mary  \Vhit- 
taker's  services  and  for  seven  years  she 
occupied  the  office  of  Department  Sec- 
retary. 

During  her  incumbency  in  that  office, 
Mary  Whittaker  accompanied  her  Massa- 
chusetts delegation,  as  Secretary,  to  the 
Auxiliary's  Seventh  National  Convention 
in  Paris,  France,  in  1927.  Among  the 
convention-bound  Legionnaires  and  Aux- 
iliaries aboard  the  Scythia,  one  of  the 
fleet  of  ships  that  carried  the  "Second 
.\.  E.  F."  to  Europe,  was  Mark  W.  Mur- 
rill, who  was  traveling  with  the  Rock- 
land, Massachusetts,  Legion  group.  The 
Department  Treasurer,  a  resident  of 
Rockland  receives  credit  for  introducing 
young  Murrill  to  her  Department  Secre- 
tary. While  these  two  new  friends  from 
the  Bay  State  failed  to  make  the  return 
voyage  on  the  same  ship,  Mark  Murrill 
was  soon  making  regular  trips  from 
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Rockland  to  Boston,  after  both  had  re- 
turned home,  and  in  1930  Mary  Whit- 
taker  became  Mrs.  Mark  W.  Murrill  in 
a  ceremony  in  Boston. 

In  an  ocean-front  home  high  above 
the  water  in  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  South  Shore,  there  is  a  new  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Murrill  family — 
Mary  Elizabeth  Murrill,  now  topping 
nine  years  of  age  and  a  junior  member  of 
Roxbury  Unit  No.  44  since  birth.  That 
home  places  Mary  Elizabeth  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  her  grandfather  and 
grandmother  and  numerous  aunts  and 
uncles  in  Boston.  The  young  lady,  her 
proud  mother  was  frank  to  admit,  takes 
slight  interest  in  her  music  lessons,  which 
is  not  unnatural  for  an  active  young 
American,  but  with  the  ocean  almost  in 
her  front  yard,  she  is  an  enthusiastic 
swimmer. 

LEADERSHIP,  the  ability  to  make 
i  friends,  the  capacity  for  a  seemingly 
overwhelming  amount  of  work — during 
her  school  days,  during  her  service  in  the 
Navy,  during  her  active  and  interesting 
career  since — are  innate  in  Mary  Whit- 
taker  Murrill.  Following  her  seven-year 
term  as  Department  Secretary,  Mrs, 
Murrill  was  elected  Department  Vice- 
President,  and  for  the  administrative 
year  1936-1937,  served  as  Department 
President.  For  five  years  the  Department 
claimed  her  services  as  Parliamentarian 
and  linked  with  these  various  offices 
during  her  twenty-one  years  in  the  or- 
ganization were  gladly  assumed  duties  on 
major  Department  committees.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Parliamentary 
Law  Club. 

Rehabilitation  of  veterans  has  always 


been  the  major  interest  of  the  new  Na- 
tional President,  as  witness  her  ten  years 
as  Service  Officer  of  Roxbur>'  Post, 
coupled  with  similar  service  in  her  Aux- 
iliary Unit.  During  those  earlier  days, 
much  of  her  time  was  spent  in  visiting 
and  serving  disabled  veterans  in  the  two 
government  contract  hospitals  in  West 
Roxbury,  where  now  a  Veterans  Facility  is 
being  constructed  at  Parker  Hill,  and  later 
at  Bedford  and  Northampton  Hospitals. 
Through  her  efforts,  entertainment  was 
taken  to  the  patients  and  when  Mary 
Whittaker  went  out  for  talent  she  gen- 
erally produced  top-ranking  stars  of  the 
day.  As  a  mere  side  activity  to  use  up 
excess  energy,  in  1929  she  organized  and 
served  as  Business  Manager  of  the  Bessie 
Edwards  Cadets,  known  to  national  con- 
vention goers  throughout  the  country. 
She  also  organized  the  first  Auxiliary 
Glee  Club  in  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment. And  then,  too,  she  assisted  Rox- 
bury Post,  Suffolk  County,  and  the  De- 
partment in  all  kinds  of  entertainments. 

For  two  years,  the  Department  of 
Massachusetts  was  ably  represented  on 
the  Auxiliary  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee by  Mary  Murrill.  As  Chairman 
of  her  Area  Rehabilitation  Committee, 
she  carried  forward  the  work  in  which 
her  main  interest  was  centered.  Then 
came  national  recognition  in  her  appoint- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  National  Mem- 
bership Committee  and  as  Chairman  of 
three  important  Committees,  National 
Publication,  National  Defense  and  Re- 
habilitation. 

When  the  city  of  Boston  was  host  to 
the  Legion  and  Auxiliary  National  Con- 
ventions in  1930,  Mrs.  Murrill  held  the 
responsible  office  of  Treasurer  for  the 


Auxiliary  National  Convention,  and  when 
the  two  organizations  again  accepted  the 
hospitality  of  the  Hub  city  in  1940,  Mrs. 
Murrill  successfully  assumed  the  stupen- 
dous duties  of  Chairman  of  the  Auxiliary' 
National  Convention.  I  fail  to  under- 
stand how  she  found  the  time  and  energy, 
but  she  was  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  to  each  of  these  con- 
ventions. Mary  Murrill's  nationwide 
host  of  friends  grew  through  the  years 
when  she  was  one  of  her  Department's 
delegates  to  National  Conventions,  be- 
ginning with  New  Orleans  in  1922 
through  Boston  in  1930,  and  again  at 
Cleveland  in  1936  through  Milwaukee 
in  1941. 

In  presenting  Mrs.  Murrill's  name  in 
nomination  for  National  President  at  the 
Milwaukee  Convention,  Past  National 
President  Mrs.  Franklin  Lee  Bishop  said 
in  part:  "Massachusetts  is  honored  to 
present  a  leader  who  combines  courage, 
loyalty,  ability,  complete  unselfishness, 
and  a  determination  to  continue  to  carry 
our  organization  to  great  heights.  .  .  . 
During  her  twenty-one  years  of  service 
in  our  Department  she  has  displayed  ex- 
ceptional tact  in  working  harmoniously 
with  all  associates.  She  is  tolerant,  never 
courts  controversy  but  never  dodges  it. 
.  .  .  Her  courage  is  demonstrated  by  her 
ability  to  make  her  own  decisions  and, 
after  due  consideration,  to  stick  to  them 
tenaciously.  Her  brilliant  executive  abil- 
ity, her  abounding  energy,  her  great 
stability,  give  her  the  necessary  attributes 
for  a  successful,  efficient  leader.  Hers  is 
the  spirit  of  a  patriot,  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  an  idealist.  .  .  ." 

So  say  we  all  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  Mary  Murrill. 


Right  Down  the  Middle 


{Continued  from  page  ig) 
of  America's  pin  tumblers  are  women. 

We  of  the  Legion  recognize  bowling 
for  all  its  recreational  values.  State 
Legion  bowling  tournaments  are  held  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  I  was  instru- 
mental in  promoting  the  first  national 
American  Legion  tenpin  classic  when  the 
Legion  came  to  Detroit  in  1931.  All 
things  considered  it  was  a  very  success- 
ful tournament  and  it  was  staged  for 
several  years  thereafter,  but  it  was 
dropped  chiefly  because  a  bowling  meet 
of  national  proportions  is  a  very  un- 
wieldy promotion. 

We  Legionnaires,  however,  have  plenty 
of  bowling  to  do,  not  necessarily  as 
representatives  of  the  Legion,  but  as  we 
mix  in  with  league  play  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  as  we  participate  in  local, 
district  and  state  tournaments  and  as 
we  occasionally  find  our  way  to  the  an- 
nual ABC  meeting,  which  this  year  is 
scheduled  for  Columbus,  Ohio-. 

The  ABC  tournament  is  worth  quick 
consideration  just  to  prove  how  impor- 
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tant  this  sport  of  tenpins  is  in  Ameri- 
can life.  It  is  expected  that  30,000 
American  men  of  all  ages  will  compete 
at  Columbus  to  prove  again  that  no  sport 
can  match  bowling  for  individual  par- 
ticipation in  a  single  event,  not  even  the 
international  Olympic  Games.  At  Colum- 
bus, thirty-six  bowling  drives  will  be  in 
constant  use  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  well  after  midnight  for  nearly 
two  months,  to  give  bowlers  recruited 
from  industrial  plants,  offices,  stores, 
banks,  restaurants  and  even  mines  a 
chance  to  post  scores  in  the  singles, 
doubles  and  team  events,  with  all-events 
scores  being  counted  after  the  bowlers 
have  gone  the  route. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  the 
gate  receipts  at  Columbus  will  hardly 
total  25  percent  of  the  entry  fees.  In 
1941,  American  bowlers  paid  $343,160  in 
entry  fees  for  the  privilege  of  rolling 
in  the  ABC  and  about  70  percent  of 
this  money  was  returned  to  them  in 
8,419  prizes.  The  biggest  money  winner 
pocketed  $485,  which  shows  that  hun- 


dreds of  bowlers  can  win  awards  in  the 
meet. 

Chicago  bowlers  tell  of  the  time  Chuck 
Collier,  one  of  the  greatest,  rolled  twen- 
ty-seven consecutive  strikes  without  get- 
ting a  perfect  game.  Here's  how  it  hap- 
pened. Chuck,  at  the  height  of  his 
career,  bowled  against  a  5-man  team  one 
night.  His  scores  were  posted  vertically 
on  the  sheet  as  he  bowled  against  each 
man  on  the  team.  Here's  the  way  the 
score  sheet  looked: 

Collier  x  x  x  x  x  x 

Collier  x  x  x  x  x  x 

Collier  x  x  x  x  x 

Collier  X  X  X  X  X 

Collier  x  x  x  x  x 
In  my  home  town  of  Detroit,  they 
tell  about  a  butcher  named  Karl  Adler, 
a  fellow  with  a  very  modest  average, 
who  picked  up  two  7-10  splits  in  the 
same  game — the  first  by  accident  and 
the  second  by  design.  Adler  got  his  first 
7-10  when  the  7-pin  bounced  off  the 
kick-back  to  knock  down  the  lo-pin.  It 
was  an  accident.  When  the  7-10  split 
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popped  up  a  few  frames  later,  he  tried 
Lo  bounce  the  7-pin  off  the  kickback 
again  to  take  the  lo-pin,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. This  was  quite  a  feat  when  one 
considers  that  National  Match  Game 
Champion  Ned  Day  has  never  picked 
up  the  7-10. 

If  you  get  veteran  bowlers  together 
in  a  bull  session,  they'll  keep  you  enter- 
tained with  bowling  yarns  for  hours. 
Lowell  Jackson  of  St.  Louis,  twice  chal- 
lenger for  Day's  match  title,  remembers 
the  time  Cone  Herrman  of  St.  Louis, 
captain  of  the  Herrman  Undertakers, 
national  team  match  champions,  bowled 
on  alley  No.  6  and  got  a  strike  on 
alley  No,  S. 

The  approaches  had  been  mopped  be- 
fore the  game,  but  Herrman  didn't  know 
it.  As  he  glided  up  to  the  foul  line,  his 
foot  stuck  on  the  approach  and  he 
turned  a  complete  somersault.  Instead  of 
rolling  down  alley  No.  6,  Cone's  ball 
zoomed  down  alley  No,  5  to  hit  the  off- 
pocket  for  a  strike.  And  Cone  didn't  get 
foul  on  alley  No.  6,  since  neither  he  nor 
the  ball  went  over  the  foul  line. 

When  discussing  bowling,  we  can't 
forget  that  it  is  the  one  sport  that  can 
be  considered  truly  co-recreational — that 
is,  a  game  where  the  men  and  women 
can  play  on  a  common  sports  ground. 

Legendary  among  women  bowlers  is 
Mrs.  Floretta  McCutcheon  of  Taft,  Call- 
fornia,  with  a  dozen  or  so  perfect  games 
to  her  credit,  games  which  will  accrue 
to  her  everlasting  glory  even  though 
they  are  not  recognized  officially  by  the 
Women's  International  Bowling  Con- 
gress. The  WIBC,  however,  does  recog- 
nize the  feats  of  Mrs.  Sally  Twyford  of 
Chicago,  the  "Glama  Grandma,"  who 
could  easily  pass  for  a  lass  in  her  early 
thirties.  Sally's  won  the  WIBC  singles 
title  twice  and  the  all-events  crown  three 
times. 

Take  note  also  of  Mary  Jane  Hubert, 
of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  a  miss  in  her  early 
twenties,  who  is  accepted  as  one  of  the 
finest  feminine  pin  tumblers  in  the  land. 
When  Mary  was  a  child  of  10  or  so,  one 
of  her  legs  was  "paralyzed."  The  muscles 
in  the  back  of  that  leg  contracted  and 
it  was  necessary  to  place  the  leg  in  a 
cast  after  the  muscles  had  been  stretched 
to  normal  position. 

Mary  wore  the  cast  for  nearly  a  year, 
off  and  on,  and  upon  advice  of  doc- 
tors at  one  of  the  best  known  medical 
clinics  in  the  country,  embarked  upon 
exercise  to  keep  the  leg  muscles  supple. 
The  exercise  chosen  for  Mary  was  bowl- 
ing. Now  she's  a  normal,  healthy  girl. 
Her  one-time  crippled  leg  never  bothers 
her  and  she  continues  to  win  bowhng 
laurels. 

We  can  tell  bowling  yarns  from  now 
until  Christmas,  but  by  this  time,  I'm 
sure,  all  of  us  agree  that  bowling  is 
America's  No.  i  sports  pastime  for  a 
score  of  good  reasons.  And  it's  nice  to 
think  our  great  American  hobby  will  help 
us  defeat  those  forces  which  are  threat- 
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ening  seriously  our  American  heritage. 

We  Legionnaires,  who  knocked  the 
pins  from  under  the  Kaiser,  will  bowl 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before  to 
keep  in  physical  shape — and  don't  for- 
get the  boys  in  service  will  take  to  bowl- 
ing for  recreation  and  relaxation.  The 
latest  figures  at  our  command  show  that 
forty-five  military  camps,  stations  and 
bases  have  their  own  bowling  drives  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  men  in  service. 
These  lanes  are  taxed  to  capacity  day  in 
and  day  out  as  enlisted  men  and  officers 
meet  in  league  and  open  play. 

At  the  new  naval  air-station  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  for  example,  the  recrea- 
tion building  houses  twenty-four  brand 
new  alleys  and  twenty-four  billiard 
tables.  The  air  cadets  are  urged  to  bowl 
in  preference  to  other  sports.  Why? 

Well,  to  quote  Lieutenant  Commander 
James  C.  Driver,  who  was  athletic  officer 
of  the  air  post  at  Corpus  Christi  last 
summer,  "Bowling  is  a  good  morale 
builder,  but  it  is  a  physical  sport  that  is 
generally  free  from  bodily  contact  that 
is  likely  to  result  in  serious  injury." 

As  Commander  Driver  explained,  the 
Government  has  a  valuable  investment 
in  the  young  men  who  are  trained  to 
hold  responsible  jobs  in  this  program 
of  total  war.  The  training  costs  Uncle 
Sam  thousands  of  dollars  for  each  boy 
and  it  is  not  a  wise  policy  to  allow  these 
fellows  to  break  an  ankle,  a  leg  or  to 
dislocate  a  shoulder  in  football  or  get  hit 
in  the  head  with  a  baseball,  just  when 
they  are  ready  to  do  their  part  in  smash- 
ing the  Axis  bandits. 

In  other  words,  we  are  training  our 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  for  the 
roughest  and  toughest  of  all  assignments 
— modern  warfare — but  we  must  exercise 
caution  that  these  fellows  do  not  play 
too  rough. 

So,  let's  all  bowl  to  bowl  over  Hitler, 
Mussolini  and  those  rising  suns  of  bache- 
lors across  the  Pacific. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  all  you  need 
to  bowl  is  the  inclination  to  knock  down 
the  pins.  You  can  step  into  any  bowling 
center,  doff  your  hat  and  coat,  select  a 
ball  from  the  rack  and  fire  away  to  your 
heart's  content. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  good  bowler,  how- 
ever, get  a  ball  that  fits  your  hand  and 
a  pair  of  bowling  shoes.  You  need  the 
proper  tools  of  trade  to  be  proficient  in 
any  sport. 

Now  that  you  have  your  own  ball  and 
a  comfortable  pair  of  bowling  shoes,  the 
next  thing  to  remember  is  to  relax  and 
be  natural.  Take  things  easy.  Don't  try 
to  murder  the  pins.  You'll  soon  learn 
that  a  slow,  working  ball  will  get  more 
pins  than  a  non-working  speed  ball,  since 
the  former  will  scatter  wood,  while  the 
latter  is  likely  to  sweep  through  the  pins, 
leaving  difficult  splits. 

Your  footwork  on  the  approach  is  the 
foundation  of  your  bowling  game  (no 
pun  intended).  Decide  on  your  foot- 
work and  concentrate  on  it  until  it  is 


timed  perfectly  with  the  delivery  of  your 
ball. 

You  can  use  a  3,  4  or  5-step  approach, 
but  most  good  bowlers  use  the  4  or  5-step 
approach,  since  the  3-step  puts  too  much 
of  a  strain  on  the  bowling  hand  and 
arm.  You  take  your  position  on  the  aj)- 
proach  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  be- 
hind the  foul  line,  with  your  shoulders 
squared  with  the  pins.  Relax. 

If  you  use  the  4-step  approach,  you 
step  forward  on  your  right  foot.  In  the 
5-step  approach,  you  step  forward  011 
the  left  foot.  The  ball  is  pushed  gent!>' 
away  from  the  body  as  you  take  your 
first  step.  You  move  up  to  the  foul  line 
in  a  fast  walk  or  glide.  Be  careful  not  to 
overthrow  your  back  swing,  since,  if  you 
do,  it  is  likely  to  throw  you  off  balance. 
You  take  your  last  step  on  your  left 
foot  (for  right-handed  bowlers),  the 
momentum  of  the  ball  carrying  you  up 
to  the  foul  Hne  in  a  short  slide  as  the 
ball  is  released. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  in  deliv- 
ering the  ball  is  to  get  it  out  on  the 
alley  with  an  extreme  follow-through  of 
the  bowling  hand  and  arm  and  your 
right  shoulder. 

Beginners  are  urged  to  use  a  straight 
ball  until  they  have  developed  a  grooved 
delivery.  The  straight  ball  is  aimed  at 
the  5-pin  through  the  1-3  pocket. 

If  you  want  to  roll  consistently  high 
scores,  however,  learn  to  roll  a  hook 
ball.  The  hook  is  thrown  with  a  counter- 
clockwise twist  of  the  hand  and  wrist, 
the  thumb  coming  out  of  the  ball  first 
and  the  finger  or  fingers  applying  the 
spin. 

After  you  have  learned  to  hook  the 
ball,  place  your  delivery  on  the  alley 
about  twelve  boards  in  from  the  right 
hand  gutter  and  watch  where  the  ball 
curves  into  the  pins.  What  you  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  hook  the  ball  into  the 
1-3  pocket  so  it  will  roll  through  to 
the  5-pin. 

You  will  soon  find  that  your  hook- 
ball  works  or  spins  as  it  hits  the  pins, 
scattering  the  pins,  and  strikes  are  almost 
assured  on  a  good  pocket  hit. 

You  won't  get  all  strikes,  however,  and 
you  must  learn  to  pick  up  your  spares. 
The  cardinal  rule  on  spares  is  to  use 
angle  on  every  shot.  For  example,  if 
pins  are  standing  on  the  left  side  of  the 
alley,  you  angle  across  from  right  side 
of  the  approach  and  vice  versa.  It  is 
possible  to  pick  up  any  split,  but  the  wise 
bowler  soon  learns  to  make  sure  of  the 
most  number  of  pins.  If.  for  example, 
the  bowler  leaves  the  4-7-10  split,  he 
would  make  sure  of  the  4  and  7  pins, 
rather  than  miss  one  or  both  of  them  in 
an  attempt  to  slide  the  4-pin  across  the 
alley  to  take  the  lo-pin. 

By  this  time,  you  should  know  some- 
thing about  playing  alleys,  knowing  that 
some  alleys  are  fast  (slick  and  highly 
polished),  others  are  slow  or  sluggish. 

If  the  alley  is  slow  and  your  ball  hooks 
too  much,  you  place  the  ball  closer  to  the 
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center  of  the  alley  than  usual,  reducing 
the  angle  of  delivery.  If  the  alley  is  fast, 
your  ball  may  skid  and  not  hook  at  all, 
sUding  off  to  the  right  of  the  1-3  pocket. 
In  this  case,  you  move  your  delivery  out 
toward  the  right  side  of  the  alley. 
That's  about  all  you  have  to  know 


about  this  game  of  tenpins  to  manufac- 
ture good  scores,  but,  as  Hank  Marino 
once  remarked,  you'll  never  become  a 
great  bowler  simply  by  reading  what  to 
do.  You  must  bowl  often  and  studiously. 

If  you  don't  become  a  good  bowler 
overnight — and  you   won't — don't  be- 


come discouraged.  Bowling,  like  piano 
playing,  baseball,  hemstitching  or  opera 
singing,  requires  study  and  practice 
before  the  individual  becomes  highly 
proficient — the  eventual  proficiency  de- 
pending on  the  individual's  natural  en- 
dowment. 


Sub-Zero  in  Stride 


{Continued  from  page  5) 
said,  "you  must  be  a  lot  tougher  than  I 
think." 

"I  guess  we're  fairly  tough,"  he  said. 
"But  we  don't  have  to  be,  because  we 
don't  use  these  clothes  except  around 
camp  here.  I'll  show  you  what  we  have 
for  cold-weather  maneuvers." 

He  took  me  back  to  the  barracks,  and 
pulled  out  his  winter  outfit.  The  entire 
works,  as  issued  to  every  officer  and  en- 
listed man  in  the  whole  Fourth  Armored 
Division,  is  as  follows — proceeding  from 
the  skin  outward: 

One  heavy  wool  undershirt 

One  pair  heavy  wool  underdrawers 

One  pair  heavy  wool  socks 

One  pair  knee-length   i6-ply  Arctic- 
weight  wool  socks 

One    pair    regulation    uniform  wool 
trousers 

One  wool  O.  D.  shirt 

One  heavy  wool  turtle-neck  sweater 

One  pair  wool-lined  combat  trousers 

One  wool-lined  combat  jacket 

One  pair  rubber  galoshes  with  half- 
inch-thick  felt  insole 

One  wool  muffler 

One  knitted  wool  face  toque 

One  pair  goggles 

One  alpaca-lined  parka 

One  pair  kitted  wool  mittens 

One  pair  elkskin  over-mittens 

The  sergeant  suggested  that  I  try  on 
at  least  part  of  this  stuff.  Skipping  the 


underwear,  the  inner  socks,  the  uniform 
trousers  and  the  0.  D.  shirt,  I  put  on 
everything  else  over  my  civilian  suit.  As 
I  struggled  into  the  vast  array  of  materi- 
al, I  began  to  wonder  if  I  would  be  able 
to  walk  around,  or  even  stand  up,  under 
all  of  it.  But  my  fears  were  groundless. 
It  was  surprisingly  light.  It  was  also 
good-looking,  and  obviously  of  unusu- 
ally high-grade  material — the  best  that 
money  could  buy. 

When  I  had  completely  arrayed  my- 
self, they  took  me  outdoors,  and  one  of 
the  officers  arranged  for  me  to  have  a 
tank  ride.  I  stood  in  the  turret  with  the 
upper  half  of  me  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments— temperature  zero,  and  plenty  of 
wind. 

Ordinarily,  being  of  skinny  build,  I  get 
to  feeling  chilly  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation. But  this  time  I  did  not.  We  rode 
around  for  half  an  hour.  I  was  warm  and 
comfortable.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if 
a  guy  like  me — with  cotton  underwear — 
could  take  it  for  half  an  hour  at  zero, 
the  husky  lads  in  the  Army,  using  the 
whole  outfit,  ought  to  be  all  right  in- 
definitely at  almost  any  degree  of  cold. 

After  we  had  returned  to  the  barracks, 
and  I  had  crawled  out  of  my  elaborate 
equipment,  I  learned  some  more  facts. 
They  showed  me  the  regulation  issue 
sleeping  bag — -waterproof,  warmly  lined 
with  kapok,  and  with  a  zipper  along 
the  side  to  facilitate  arranging  the 
blankets  inside.  No  wonder  the  boys  get 


along  all  right  when  they  sleep  out. 

There  are  other  things  which  I  did  not 
see,  but  which  they  told  me  about.  It 
appears  that  the  Pine  Camp  winter  out- 
fit is  for  "moderate  cold"  only.  If  troops 
are  sent  up  inside  the  Arctic  Circle  where 
sixty  below  is  the  rule,  they  are  equipped 
with  strange  garments  of  caribou-skin, 
which — for  some  reason  I  have  failed  to 
fathom — are  worn  without  underwear.  I 
learned  that  ski  troops  are  given  revers- 
ible suits — white  for  use  in  snow,  and 
green  for  operations  among  pine  trees. 

Another  neat  idea  for  winter  is  the 
cold -weather  decontamination  truck, 
which  permits  troops  in  the  field,  regard- 
less of  the  temperature,  to  take  hot  baths 
and  sterilize  their  clothing — thus  getting 
rid  of  cooties  and  preventing  outbreaks 
of  typhus  such  as  are  now  said  to  be  rav- 
aging the  German  army  in  Russia.  All 
of  the  above  winter  equipment,  I  was 
told,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
many  Divisions. 

As  I  left  the  camp  and  started  for 
home,  I  decided  that  the  American  sol- 
dier of  today  is  getting  the  finest  winter 
outfit  ever  seen  in  this  or  any  other 
man's  army.  Apparently,  when  it  comes 
to  planning  and  providing,  our  bungling 
democracy  is  not  so  bad  after  all.  So  we 
don't  have  to  worry  even  if  the  Germans 
do  get  cold  feet  in  the  winter  time.  There 
won't  be  any  cold  feet  in  the  American 
Army. 


Leading  the  Army  Team 
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noted  son  of  a  noted  service  father,  the 
late  Lieutenant  General  Arthur  Mac- 
Arthur.  Graduating  at  the  head  of  his 
class  at  West  Point,  MacArthur  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  of 
engineers,  advanced  through  the  ranks  of 
first  lieutenant,  captain  and  major,  and 
in  August,  191 7,  was  promoted  to  colo- 
nel of  infantry,  National  Army.  In 
September  of  that  year,  MacArthur  was 
appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  42d 
(Rainbow)  Division,  which  he  accom- 
panied overseas  the  following  month.  He 
served  with  the  Division  in  its  various 
offensives  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  in  command 
of  the  84th  Infantry  Brigade,  and  for  a 
brief  period  following  the  Armistice, 
commanded  the  Division. 
After  service  in  the  Office  of  the  Chief 


of  Staff,  MacArthur  became  Superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  June,  1919,  until 
June,  1922,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Philippines.  Until  November,  1930,  his 
service  shuttled  between  the  Philippines 
and  command  of  Corps  Areas  in  the 
States,  when  he  was  appointed  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army,  with  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral. Completing  that  duty  on  October 
I,  1935,  he  was  appointed  Military  Ad- 
viser of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
Government  and  later  was  made  a  Field 
Marshal  in  the  Philippine  Army.  Upon 
his  own  request,  MacArthur  was  retired 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  on  December  31, 
1937,  remaining  with  the  Philippine 
Army  as  Field  Marshal. 

He  was  recalled  to  active  duty  in  our 
Army  on  July  26,  1941,  and  with  the 


rank  of  lieutenant  general  was  designated 
as  Commanding  General  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Command,  to  include  the  Phil- 
ippine Department,  the  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  and 
other  forces  which  may  be  assigned  to 
it,  with  headquarters  at  Manila.  General 
MacArthur,  as  this  is  written,  is  in 
personal  command  of  the  valiant  Ameri- 
can and  Filipino  soldiers  desperately 
fighting  the  Japanese  invasion  of  our 
farthest-east  military  post. 

Lieutenant  General  George  H.  Brett, 
former  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Combat 
Command  and  recently  advanced  to  sec- 
ond in  command  to  General  Sir 
Archibald  Wavell,  United  Nations  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Far  East,  like 
General  Marshall  is  a  graduate  of  'Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute.  He  was  com- 
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missioned  a  second  lieutenant,  Philippine 
Scouts,  in  1910,  transferred  to  the 
cavalry  in  191 1,  and  then  to  the  aviation 
section,  signal  corps,  in  191 6.  He  was 
promoted  through  the  grades  until  he 
became  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  1934,  and 
from  1936-1938,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  commanded  the  19th 
Wing,  Air  Corps,  at  Albrook  Field,  Pan- 
ama; later  as  assistant  chief  of  the  Air 
Corps,  he  served  as  chief  of  the  Materiel 
Division  at  Wright  Field,  Ohio.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  Tactical 
School,  1928,  Command  and  General 
Staff  School,  1930,  and  the  Army  War 
College,  1936. 

Lieutenant  General  Hugh  A.  Drum 
commands  the  First  Army,  located  gen- 
erally along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  General 
Drum  went  into  the  Army  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Second  lieutenant  in  1898,  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  War,  he  had 
reached  the  grade  of  major  of  infantry 
by  the  time  World  War  I  got  under  way. 
Sent  to  France  early  in  the  game,  Major 
Drum  shortly  became  lieutenant  colonel, 
then  colonel;  and  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  war  he  was  appointed  brigadier 
general,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  First  Army, 
the  one  he  now  commands.  The  war  over, 
a  grateful  republic  removed  his  star  and 
set  him  at  working  his  way  back  up  the 
line.  In  1920  he  recovered  his  star  and 
later  served  a  tour  as  Inspector  Gen- 
eral with  temporary  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral. In  1931  he  became  a  major  general 
of  the  line,  with  command  of  a  corps 
area.  In  1940  he  was  given  his  third  star 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  First 
Army  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

When  the  World  War  came  on  in  191 7. 
the  present  commander  of  the  Second 
Army,  Lieutenant  General  Ben  Lear,  al- 
ready had  one  conflict  to  his  credit. 
General  Lear  served  as  an  enlisted  man 
in  the  Spanish  War  and  at  eighteen  was 
a  first  sergeant  of  C  Company,  First 
Colorado  Volunteer  Infantry.  After  see- 
ing service  in  the  Philippines  he  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  from  the  ranks 
in  the  36th  U.  S.  Infantry  (temporary) 
and,  when  the  Philippine  trouble  sub- 
sided, started  over  as  a  second  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  in  1901.  The  World  War 
found  him  a  captain,  and  war  promotion 
took  him  to  the  rank  of  colonel  from 
which  he  reverted  to  major  after  the 
Armistice.  Following  the  routine  of 
peace-time  promotion  back  up  to  colonel, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  in 
1936,  promoted  to  major  general  in  1938 
and  to  heutenant  general  in  1940. 

In  the  Third  Army,  the  commander  is 
Lieutenant  General  Walter  Krueger  who 
recently  succeeded  Lieutenant  General 
Herbert  J.  Brees  upon  the  latter's  retire- 
ment for  age.  As  the  newest  lieutenant 
general  to  advance  to  the  command  of  one 
of  our  four  Armies,  General  Krueger,  like 
his  three  fellow  Army  Commanders,  fol- 
lowed the  rough  path.  Born  in  eastern 
Germany,  he  was  brought  to  America  at 
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the  age  of  eight.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  he  volunteered 
for  service.  At  his  discharge,  he  re- 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Regular 
Army  infantry  and  his  rise  was  rapid. 
Two  years  later  he  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant.  Active  duty  and  Army 
schools — Ft.  Leavenworth,  the  Infantr>'- 
Cavalry  School,  the  Staff  College,  the 
General  Staff  College  at  Langres,  France, 
the  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benning,  the 
Army  War  College,  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  the 
Air  Corps  School  at  Brooks  Field — have 
occupied  his  time  since  the  World  War. 
In  the  A.  E.  F.  he  served  as  assistant 
chief  of  staff,  G-3,  of  the  84th  and  26th 
Divisions,  and  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Tank  Corps. 

COMMANDER  of  the  Fourth  Army 
is  Lieutenant  General  John  L.  De- 
Witt,  headquarters,  San  Francisco.  Gen- 
eral DeWitt  launched  his  military  career 
near  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  receiving  a  commission  as  second 
lieutenant  late  in  1898.  By  the  time  of 
World  War  I  he  was  a  major  of  infantry. 
Going  overseas  with  the  Forty-Second 
National  Guard  Division  early  in  the 
war,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
infantry  in  France.  Overseas  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Aisne-Marne,  St.  Mihiel, 
Meuse-Argonne  and  Champagne-Marne 
offensives.  Much  of  his  overseas'  service 
had  to  do  with  supply  and,  late  in  the 
war,  he  was  assistant  supply  chief  of  the 
First  Army. 

The  war  over,  he  was  reduced  to 
major,  worked  his  way  back  up  to  colo- 
nel by  1 92 1.  In  1930  he  was  appointed 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  with 
temporary  rank  of  major  general,  re- 
verted to  colonel  four  years  later  and 
in  March,  1934,  was  appointed  brigadier 
general.  Two  years  later  he  was  selected 
for  promotion  to  major  general  and  in 
1939  was  given  command  of  the  Fourth 
Army,  comprising  Western  and  Pacific 
Coast  States. 

In  personality  and  method  General 
DeWitt  in  many  respects  resembles  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  The  Fourth  Army  com- 
mander has  a  vast  store  of  patience,  an 
immense  volume  of  energy  and  has 
refuted  the  old  axiom  that  a  Division  is 
the  largest  force  over  which  a  general  can 
extend  his  personal  influence  and  per- 
sonality. The  DeWitt  influence  reaches 
out  directly,  with  200,000  men  of  his 
command  fully  conscious  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  of  the  fact  that  he  is  looking 
out  energetically  for  their  interests  at  all 
times. 

Five  other  lieutenant  generals  com- 
plete the  new  Army's  present  comple- 
ment of  three-starred  officers.  They  are 
Delos  C.  Emmons,  formerly  Chief  of  the 
Air  Force  Combat  Command,  who  fol- 
lowing the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  last  December  succeeded  Lieu- 
tenant General  Walter  C.  Short  as 
Commanding  General  of  the  Hawaiian 


Department,  Frank  Maxwell  Andrews, 
commanding  the  Caribbean  Defense 
Command  and  the  Panama  Canal  De- 
partment, Lesley  J.  McNair,  Chief  of 
Staff  of  GHQ,  charged  with  directing  of 
the  training  of  all  field  forces,  and  Henry 
H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  Army  Air  Forces. 
General  Emmons,  at  52,  is  several  years 
younger  than  the  other  high  rankers.  He 
came  out  of  West  Point  in  1909  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  infantry  and  was  a 
captain  in  the  aviation  section  of  the  sig- 
nal corps  at  the  time  Congress  declared 
war  in  191 7.  Serving  in  a  staff  job 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  throughout  the 
war,  he  reached  the  rank  of  colonel, 
dropped  back  to  captain  after  the  Armis- 
tice, became  a  major  in  1920,  a  lieuten- 
ant colonel  in  1934,  received  temporary 
promotion  to  colonel  in  1935,  to  briga- 
dier general  in  1937,  to  major  general  in 
1939  and  to  lieutenant  general  (tempo- 
rar\')  in  October,  1940.  His  job  was  that 
of  shaping  up  the  new  winged  giant  that 
is  the  American  Air  Force,  a  task  for 
which  he  had  both  the  ability  and  the 
energy,  before  his  assignment  to  Hawaii. 

Graduated  from  West  Point  in  1906 
and  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  of 
cavalry.  General  Andrews  had  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  captain  when  on  August 
5,  191 7,  with  the  rank  of  major  (tem- 
orary)  he  was  transferred  to  the  signal 
corps  for  duty  with  the  aviation  section. 
After  attending  the  Field  Artillery 
School  of  Fire  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma, 
until  September,  191 7,  he  was  ordered  to 
Washington  for  duty  in  the  Air  Division, 
Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and 
served  until  April,  191 8.  He  commanded 
Rockwell  Field,  California,  and  served 
at  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  following  which  he 
was  in  command  of  Carlstrom  Field, 
Florida,  was  District  Supervisor,  Air 
Service,  Southeastern  District,  and  Chief 
of  Inspection  Division  and  member  of 
the  Advisory  Board  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Air  Corps,  and  then  served  with 
the  War  Plans  Division,  War  Depart- 
ment General  Staff.  In  August,  1920, 
General  Andrews  was  ordered  to  Ger- 
many to  serve  as  Air  Service  Officer, 
American  Forces  in  Germany,  to  June 
30,  1922,  and  as  Assistant  to  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Civil  Affairs,  Headquarters, 
American  Forces  in  Germany. 

There  followed  service  as  Executive 
Officer,  Kelly  Field;  Assistant  Com- 
mandant, Air  Service  Advanced  Flying 
School;  attendance  at  the  Air  Corps 
Tactical  School  at  Langley  Field;  com- 
mand of  the  ist  Pursuit  Group  and  Sel- 
fridge  Field.  General  Andrews  assisted  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Air  Corps.  In 
March,  1935,  he  assumed  command  of 
the  General  Headquarters  Air  Force. 
After  serving  as  Air  Officer  of  the  VIII 
Corps  Area  and  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Operations  and  Training  of  the 
General  Staff,  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  Commander  of  the  Panama  Canal  Air 
Force  in  November,  1940.  In  September 
of  last  year,  he  was  placed  in  command 
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of  the  Caribbean  Defense  Command  and 
the  Panama  Canal  Department. 

Probably  no  officer  in  the  Army  has  a 
more  exacting  job  than  Lieutenant  Gen- 
eral Lesley  J.  McNair,  chief  of  staff  of 
GHQ,  charged  with  directing  training  of 
all  field  forces.  General  McNair  won 
distinction  in  World  War  I  as  an  excep- 
tionally able  officer.  Overseas  he  saw 
both  command  and  staff  duties  and  rose 
from  major  to  brigadier  general  in 
France.  His  background  includes  a  tour 
as  commandant  of  the  Army's  Command 
and  General  Staff  School.  Working  day 
and  night  on  the  job,  it  was  General 
McNair  who  shaped  up  the  new  triangu- 
lar Division,  now  standard  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  Not  only  by  reason  of  past 
training  but  through  ability,  energy, 
imagination  and  progressive  ideas.  Gen- 
eral McNair  is  the  ideal  man  for  the  huge 
task  assigned  him.  Like  General  Marsh- 
all, he  takes  time  to  travel  by  fast 
transport  from  Division  to  Division 
throughout  the  Army  in  order  to  observe 
at  close  range  the  effect  of  the  training 
policies  and  methods  which  he  promul- 
gates in  Washington. 

Henry  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  who  recently  received  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant  General,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  West  Point,  class  of  1907,  being 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant,  in- 
fantry. Promoted  through  the  grades, 
he  became  a  major  general  in  1938,  after 
having  graduated  from  the  Army  In- 
dustrial College  in  1925,  and  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  School  in  1929. 
In  1916-1917,  he  was  detailed  to  the 
aviation  section  of  the  signal  corps,  be- 
came commanding  officer  of  the  7  th 
Aero  Squadron  in  Panama,  1917-1918, 
Department  air  service  officer,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1919-1922,  and  from  1922  to  1936 
served  as  commanding  officer  of  various 
air  fields.  During  that  period  he  was 
flight  commander  of  the  United  States- 
Alaska  flight,  in  1934.  He  served  from 
1936  to  1938  as  assistant  chief  of  the 
air  corps,  and  in  September,  1938,  be- 
came Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

Drafted  into  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  his  commanding  position 
in  the  industrial  world,  William  S.  Knud- 
sen,  president  of  General  Motors  Corp- 
poration,  became  in  1940  director  general 
of  the  Office  of  Production  Management, 
to  further  the  nation's  program  for  de- 
fense and  for  aid  to  the  democracies. 
Upon  recommendation  of  the  President, 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  has  now 
been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Knudsen  in 
order  to  insure  efficient  civilian  control 
of  production  and  to  eliminate  former 
difficulties  in  procuring  required  arma- 
ment and  other  supplies  for  the  Army. 

Rumor  once  spread  that  the  com- 
manders of  our  Army  Corps  were  to  re- 
ceive the  rapk  of  lieutenant  general  but 
so  far  there  has  been  no  development 
along  this  line.  All  are  major  generals, 
which  is  the  same  rank  held  by  com- 
manders of  Divisions  serving  under  their 
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tactical  control.  Most  of  them  are  in 
the  same  age  range,  60  to  62. 

The  Army  Corps  commanders  and 
their  Corps  are: 

I  Army  Corps,  Major  General  Charles 
F.  Thompson. 

II  Army  Corps,  Major  General  Lloyd 
R.  Fredendall. 

III  Army  Corps,  Major  General 
Joseph  W.  Stiiwell. 

IV  Army  Corps,  Major  General  Oscar 
W.  Griswold. 


V  Army  Corps,  Major  General  Ed- 
mund L.  Daley. 

VI  Army  Corps,  Major  General 
George  Grunert. 

VII  Army  Corps,  Major  General  R. 
C.  Richardson,  Jr. 

VIII  Army  Corps,  Major  General 
George  V.  Strong. 

IX  Army  Corps,  Major  General 
Kenyon  A.  Joyce. 

Major  generals  in  command  of  Divi- 
sions, staff  generals,  brigade  commanders 


in  the  field,  commanders  of  training 
cadres,  the  whole  list  runs  to  an  im- 
pressive total.  It  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  find  trained  leaders  to  do  a  bang- 
up  job  of  training  our  new  Army  except 
for  the  lessons  of  World  War  I  in  which 
they  had  a  part.  An  important  lesson  was 
the  need  for  training  at  service  schools. 

The  Army  is  being  raised  and  trained 
by  World  War  I  veterans  and  World 
War  II  is  now  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
saw  service  in  World  War  I. 


Nick  That  Saucer! 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
were,  equipped  only  with  40-yard  guns." 

"What  did  you  do  about  it?"  I  asked. 

■'Others  went  in  for  larger  bores — 6 
bores,  4  bores,  even  2  bores  were  used; 
cannons  which  shot  a  third  of  a  pound 
of  powder  and  a  quarter  pound  of  shot," 
he  replied.  "But  that  didn't  solve  the 
problem.  Those  guns  scattered  over  half 
an  acre.  I  couldn't  use  them — I  was  too 
small.  I  had  to  do  something  else." 

"So  you  discovered  choke-boring?" 

"I  didn't  discover  it.  It  discovered  me. 
It  was  an  accident.  Purely  an  accident," 
said  he.  "I  got  the  notion  that  if  you 
would  constrict  the  muzzle  of  the  gun — 
make  it  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
rel— the  shot  wouldn't  spread  so.  I  bored 
out  a  barrel  true  cylinder,  which  means 
it  was  the  same  diameter  at  the  muzzle 
as  at  the  breech. 

"I  tried  it  at  40  yards.  It  scattered 
over  five  feet.  Usual  performance.  Next 
I  relieved  the  muzzle  of  the  barrel,  as 
English  gunmakers  were  doing.  This  re- 
duced the  spread  to  four  feet.  Then  I 
tried  out  my  entirely  new  idea,"  said 
Kimble.  "I  bored  the  barrel  from  the 
breech  to  within  an  inch  of  the  muzzle, 
giving  it  a  heavy  choke. 

"When  I  fired  the  gun,  I  expected  the 
muzzle  to  be  blown  out.  But  nothing 
happened.  Nothing  encouraging  hap- 
pened to  the  target  either,  because  the 
shot  spread  over  a  seven-foot  circle!" 

That  was  the  first  choke-bored  gun 
on  record  and  it  increased  the  spread 
of  the  open-bored  gun  by  a  full  two 
feet.  That  wasn't  progress. 

"What  did  you  do  then?" 

"Decided  I  was  all  wrong.  No  doubt 
other  experimenters  had  tried  the  same 
thing,  with  the  same  result.  They  gave 
up.  So  did  I.  I  couldn't  use  the  gun  as 
it  was,  so  I  decided  to  bore  it  out  true 
cylinder  again." 

_  The  gun  was  a  muzzle-loader  and 
every  time  Kimble  shot  it  -.i  making  his 
experiments  he  had  to  dismantle  the 
thing  by  removing  a  pin  at  the  breech. 
Quite  a  job.  As  long  as  there  was  a 
chance  of  accomplishing  something,  he 
didn't  mind  the  work  of  taking  the  gun 
apart.  But  now — what  was  the  use? 

Often  great  discoveries  trace  to  Httle 
things.  Kimble  put  the  gun  in  the  vise 
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and  started  cutting  from  the  muzzle. 
When  he  thought  he  had  all  the  choke 
out,  he  loaded  up  and  shot  at  the  target, 
same  distance,  same  load. 

"When  I  walked  up  to  the  target  I 
expected  to  see  a  five-foot  spread,"  he 
declared.  "What  I  saw  almost  knocked 
me  over." 

"What  did  you  see?" 

"The  entire  charge  in  a  30-inch  circle! 
No  man's  eyes  had  ever  seen  a  target 
like  that  before.  I  thought  it  was  an  ac- 
cident. I  loaded  up  again,  shot  another 
target.  Same  result.  I  kept  shooting  for 
an  hour.  The  pattern  didn't  vary  an 
inch  either  way." 

"But  what  was  responsible?"  I  asked. 
"You  took  all  the  choke  out." 

"Thought  I  did,  you  mean.  I  found  by 
running  a  tight  rag  from  the  breech,  it 
would  stick  at  the  muzzle.  What  had 
happened  is  that  in  my  hurry  to  get  done 
with  a  bum  job,  I'd  left  in  just  enough 
choke  to  do  the  trick." 

And  that  was  the  accidental  way  in 
which  choke-boring,  most  important 
shotgun  development  since  the  first  shot- 
gun, came  about. 

Kimble  was  not  satisfied  with  a  30-inch 
circle  and  succeeded  after  months  of 
work  in  boring  out  a  9-bore  muzzle-load- 
er that  would  keep  all  the  shot  inside 
a  24-inch  pattern. 


PRESCRIPTIONS  PILLED 


niil  Mi.nl " 


"Two  dashes  of  orange  bitters,  ^ 
ounce  sweet  vermouth,  1  Yz  ounce 
dry  sherry — say,  are  you  sure  your 
doctor  gave  you  this  prescription!" 


Then,  as  it  happened,  his  fun  started. 

"Every  community  in  Illinois  in  those 
days,"  he  recounted,  "had  its  'world 
champion'  duck  shooter.  I  began  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  to  run  'em  out  of  the 
country." 

In  this  he  succeeded.  He  engaged  in 
scores  of  matches,  never  losing  one.  How 
could  he  when  he  shot  a  beggar  gun? 

He  was  a  magnificent  shotgunner.  Men 
who  hunted  with  him  said  he  would 
shoot  for  weeks  and  never  miss  a  shot. 
He  always  shot  that  tight  little  gun 
with  its  24-inch  pattern  and  at  ranges 
up  to  80,  85  yards.  I  asked  him  how  he 
was  so  uniformly  successful,  and  he  said 
it  was  a  matter  of  practice,  plus  a  system 
of  leading  he  had  worked  out.  He  led  his 
birds  in  terms  of  bird  lengths,  not  inches 
or  feet.  Eventually  he  worked  out  a 
table  of  leading. 

"If  a  duck  was  forty  yards  away,  I 
held  one  duck  length  ahead;  if  fifty,  I 
held  two  lengths;  if  sixty,  three;  if  sev- 
enty, four;  eighty,  six,"  he  explained. 
"These  are  for  ducks  flying  at  average 
speed.  If  they  were  going  especially  fast, 
I  would  lengthen  my  lead,"  said  this 
scientist  of  the  shotgun,  and  added:  "I 
made  every  miss  a  lesson  in  shooting. 
I  never  blamed  the  gun  when  I  missed, 
but  the  shooter.  You  can't  tell  a  man  how 
to  shoot,  but  you  can  tell  him  how  to 
teach  himself.  This  is  how  I  learned." 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  wildfowling 
champion  started  taking  in  the  shooting 
matches  about  the  countryside.  In  them, 
wild  pigeons,  practically  numberless, 
were  the  targets.  They  were  released 
from  traps  and  the  marksman  stood 
twenty,  thirty,  thirty-five  yards  away  and 
shot  them  as  they  were  released. 

It  wasn't  hard  for  Kimble  to  master 
the  trapshooting  game.  He  won  his  first 
big  shoot,  the  Illinois  State,  then  went 
from  one  to  another,  winning  everything 
in  sight,  until  shooters  passed  resolutions 
barring  him,  barring  his  gun. 

But  that  wasn't  the  chief  worry  of 
Kimble  or  his  rivals.  They  were  running 
out  of  pigeons.  Besides,  a  stiff-necked 
and  resolute  group  of  men  and  women 
who  called  themselves  the  humane  So- 
ciety began  issuing  press  statements  to 
the  effect  that  capturing  these  beautiful 
birds  and  killing  them  wantonly  for 
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sport  would  have  to  stop  immediately. 

Inventive  Americans  got  their  heads  to 
working,  and  brought  out  all  sorts  of 
weird  targets.  There  were  glass  balls 
filled  with  feathers,  round  balls  made  of 
coal.  Being  round,  these  targets  flew 
evenly,  were  easy,  too  easy,  to  hit  for 
an  expert  like  Kimble.  And  that  gave 
him  the  idea  of  inventing  a  target  which 
would  be  hard  to  hit  and  thus  be  sport- 
ing. 

"I  spent  one  whole  winter  figuring 
out  a  target,"  he  told  me.  "I  decided  it 
should  be  like  a  saucer,  so  it  would  sail, 
rather  than  like  a  ball.  I  made  up  a 
saucer-shaped  target  of  coal  tar,  clay 
and  a  few  other  ingredients  and  devised 
a  trap  to  throw  it." 

THUS  was  the  clay  pigeon  invented; 
the  invention  which  has  given  shot- 
gun men  more  pleasure  than  anything 
else  in  the  history  of  firearms.  The  tar- 
gets which  are  made  today  are  almost 
identical  with  the  original  that  Fred 
Kimble  invented  in  his  barn  in  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

Kimble  took  a  partner  in  with  him  in 
the  target-making  enterprise,  Charlie 
Stock,  local  gunsmith.  They  named  their 
target  the  "Peoria  Blackbird"  and  began 
selling  them  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
Their  second  season  they  sold  over 
2,000,000. 

"Sales  like  that  pleased  us,  of  course," 
Kimble  chuckled,  "but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  the  way  we  got  even  with  the 
Humane  Societies." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"The  name  of  our  target — 'Peoria 
Blackbird' — made  many  tender-hearted 
people  think  we  were  shooting  at  live 
birds.  I  remember  the  first  batch  of 
targets  we  shipped  to  Boston.  What  a 
storm  of  protest  it  aroused.  I  still  have 
a  clipping  from  a  Boston  newspaper  that 
reads : 

WHAT  ARE  THE  HUMANE 
SOCIETIES  DOING? 
Thousands  of  Peoria  blackbirds 
have  been  wantonly  slain  by  a  lot 
of  heartless  men  calling  themselves 
sportsmen  and  nothing  has  been 
done  about  it.  Must  a  bird  become  a 
pigeon  to  get  protection?  Hasn't  a 
Peoria  blackbird  as  much  right  to 
live  and  enjoy  life  and  liberty  as  a 
pigeon?  Isn't  it  just  as  cruel  and 
heartless  to  cripple  a  little  black- 
bird? We  want  the  humane  society 
to  investigate  this  outrage  and  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  justice. 

"You  can  imagine  how  literature  like 
that  pleased  Charlie  Stock  and  me," 
said  Kimble. 

He  and  Stock  thought  they  had  a 
gold  mine  in  the  Blackbirds.  Stock  sold 
out  his  gun  shop  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  promoting  them.  They  discovered, 
however,  that  the  way  of  the  inventor  is 
hard.  Infringers  started  up,  made  imita- 
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tion  targets.  Kimble  and  his  partners 
would  bring  suit. 

"I  could  win  shooting  matches  but 
never  lawsuits,"  he  told  me.  "In  the 
end  they  wore  us  out.  We  spent  all  our 
money  fighting  them  and  after  six  years 
in  the  courts  we  quit.  Since  then  I  have 
devoted  most  of  my  time  to  getting  even, 
by  breaking  as  many  targets  as  I  could." 

KIMBLE  was  96  years  old  when  he 
died  and  arthritis  had  crippled  his 
left  arm  so  that  he  couldn't  straighten 
it  to  hold  a  gun  properly.  But  he  shot 
regularly  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  just 
the  same,  gripping  the  gun  with  both 
hands  at  the  stock.  But  he  gave  up  his 
beloved  shotgun  in  disgust  one  day  when 


(Continued  from  page  7) 
of  Kyle,  the  quartermaster.  He  was  there, 
by  the  bulwark.  Kyle  was  the  head  of 
that  crew.  Enborg  was  only  the  mouth. 

"We  got  a  right  to  have  an  engine 
when  we  head  into  danger  zones,"  a  man 
said.  "The  Red  Sea's  tough.  An'  we're 
after  the  Japs." 

"That's  sense,"  said  Enborg.  "Where 
we  ought  to  be  goin'  is  Bombay  for  re- 
pairs. It's  further'n  Aden,  but  safer. 
Maybe  we'd  get  orders  there  for  Ran- 
goon." 

The  old  boatswain  spoke.  "Any  fool 
knows  you  obey  orders  in  a  war." 

They  yammered  him  down. 

McCoy  edged  away  and  took  refuge 
in  the  alleyway.  On  the  after  well  deck 
he  stood  still  beside  the  rail.  The  ship 
rolled  endlessly. 

He  moved  forward  again.  On  the 
lower  bridge  he  rested  his  chin  on  arms 
spread  out  along  the  rail.  The  group 
down  on  the  well  deck  was  quieter  now. 
Kyle  was  speaking.  He  was  much  softer 
voiced  than  Enborg  but  nobody  inter- 
rupted him. 

Kyle  looked  up  at  the  three  mates  on 
the  navigating  bridge.  He  pushed  through 
the  group  and  ascended  the  ladder.  Kyle, 
a  quartermaster,  stood  half  way  between 
the  officers  and  the  lesser  members  of 
the  crew. 

McCoy  stopped  Kyle  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder. 

"I  want  a  word  with  you,"  the  stew- 
ard said. 

Kyle  scowled.  Nobody  in  her  hated 
Timothy  McCoy  worse  than  Kyle. 
"Make  it  fast,"  he  said  sullenly. 

.  "There's  a  bit  in  it  for  you  if  you  can 
get  the  men  to  refuse  to  face  the  Red 
Sea  in  a  disabled  ship,"  McCoy  said. 

Kyle  shoved  his  head  forward  on  his 
squat  body  to  study  the  small  man. 
"What's  it  to  you?"  he  demanded. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  McCoy.  "I'll  tell 
you." 

He  stood  there.  "It's  this  way,"  he 
said  at  last.  "What  chance  have  we  o' 
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he  missed  two  targets  out  of  seventy-five, 
at  21  yards  under  old  rules  with  gun  down. 

So  he  quit  the  shotgun.  But  the  shot- 
gun didn't  quit  him.  His  reputation  as 
a  shotgun  man,  as  the  discoverer  of 
choke-boring,  as  the  inventor  of  the  clay 
pigeon,  will  probably  follow  his  name 
as  long  as  men  love  and  follow  this  tem- 
peramental and  fascinating  weapon,  the 
shotgun,  and  enjoy  its  comradeship. 

When  you  begin  shooting  at  saucers 
as  part  of  your  defense  activity,  I  think 
it  will  make  your  shooting  more  en- 
joyable if  you  know  this  story  of  how 
the  sport  came  to  be. 

Some  of  the  defense  duties  all  of  us 
are  going  to  undertake  will  require  sac- 
rifice and  toil,  but  nicking  saucers  won't. 

Red  Sea  Run 

limping  up  the  Red  Sea?  We'll  be  pie 
for  Nazi  subs  and  maybe  dive  bombers." 

He  clutched  at  Kyle's  arm. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  sunk,"  he  whis- 
pered. "Even  if  we're  lucky,  hfeboats 
can  be  tough  under  a  straight  sun." 

He  shook  Kyle's  arm  again.  "Another 
thing,"  he  said.  "I  can't  afford  to  have 


"M-m-m.  A  unique  blend — 'Bou- 
quet   de    Cologne' — 'Essence  de 
L'amour' — and  salami  on  rye  with 
sauerkraut!" 


this  ship  sunk.  She's  not  insured  for 
what  she's  worth  these  days  with  ships 
selling  sky  high." 

"What's  it  to  you?"  said  Kyle.  "Come 
on!" 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Kyle,  I  own 
a  share — a  very  small  share — in  her," 
McCoy  said.  "Her  loss  would  ruin  me — 
if  I  lasted  out  in  the  lifeboat." 

Kyle  was  slow  to  speak. 

"With  our  grub  money  you  bought  a 
share  in  her,"  he  said. 

He  kept  staring  at  McCoy.  "Listen," 
he  said,  "if  you  want  her  out  o'  the  Red 
Sea  whyn't  you  talk  to  the  Old  Man? 
Huh?  He's  buddies  with  you,  ain't  he?" 

McCoy  shook  his  head.  "You  don't 


That's  going  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest 
things  you  can  do.  I  predict  that  once 
you  begin  shooting  and  learn  its  fasci- 
nation, you  will  keep  right  on  long  after 
the  war  is  ended. 

I  must  warn  you  that  there  may  come 
a  time  when  you  can  no  longer  buy 
guns  or  ammunition.  At  present,  I  am 
told,  the  Government  won't  promise  any- 
thing about  the  supply  of  ammunition 
for  other  than  straight  war  effort,  but 
until  the  Government  says  there  will  be 
no  ammunition  for  sporting  purposes, 
any  civilian  can  purchase  shotguns  and 
shells  for  trapshooting.  Tomorrow  the 
rules  may  change.  But  until  then — nick 
that  saucer  whenever  you  can.  It  is  good 
for  you  and  it  is  good  for  America. 


know  the  Old  Man.  He's  hardcase,  yet. 
He  drinks  and  he  leaves  her  to  the  mate 
— but  he'd  steam  up  the  Sea  at  two 
knots.  He  won't  listen  to  me.  Kyle — I — 
I  don't  want  to  lose  my  ship — my  life, 
maybe." 

Kyle  wrenched  his  arm  free  of  Mc- 
Coy's grip. 

"Yah!  You!"  he  said.  "You!  With 
our  grub  you  get  a  piece  0'  the  ship, 
huh?  There  is  guts  left  in  the  Old  Man! 
You  don't  want  to  die !  How  about  us — 
starvin'?  You!" 

Suddenly  he  laughed.  It  was  loud, 
raucous,  in  that  subdued  and  dark  ship. 
He  shoved  McCoy  aside  and  ran  to  the 
bridge  ladder.  "Mr.  Burke!  Mr.  Hal- 
lock!"  he  called.  "I  got  somethin'!  Lis- 
ten! Boy!  Have  I  got  somethin'!" 

At  the  top  of  the  bridge  ladder  he 
stopped. 

"You!"  he  said  to  McCoy.  "I'll  fix 
your  clock!  All  hands  will.  Mister  Part 
Owner!  Even  the  Old  Man!" 

He  ran.  McCoy  could  hear  his  excited 
voice  spilling  out  the  news  to  the  mates. 
McCoy  listened  intently.  But  the  Old 
Man's  door  did  not  creak  open  nor  did 
the  Old  Man's  voice  interrupt.  The  Old 
Man  would  be  staring  at  the  bottle  or 
sleeping  with  his  head  on  his  desk. 

Kyle  hustled  down  the  ladder  to 
spread  the  news. 

McCoy  retired  to  his  tiny  room  back 
of  the  pantry.  Before  he  slept  he  heard 
whoops  and  raucous  comment. 

"Who  wouldn't  go  to  hell  to  square  a 
grudge!" 

"We  don't  back  down  for  nobody!" 
bawled  another  A.B. 

"Not  Hitler,  not  McCoy!" 

During  the  night  McCoy  woke.  The 
ship  was  shuddering.  She  was  no  longer 
a  triple  expansion  job.  Two  cylinders 
were  doing  the  work  of  three.  He  sat  up. 
She  was  moving  sluggishly.  The  Red 
Sea  was  ahead. 

It  was  a  different  ship  next  morning. 
Officers  and  men  cherished  a  joke.  One 
of  their  miserly  owners  was  their  chief 
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flunky,  charged  with  the  lowly  job  of 
feeding  them.  And,  in  spite  of  him,  they 
were  taking  his  ship  to  where  her  bar- 
nacled bottom  might  be  blown  off  her. 

"The  ship  hasn't  got  a  chance,"  En- 
borg  said  loudly  to  the  gang  red-leading 
the  deck.  McCoy  was  passing  by.  "One 
o'  these  davs — a  torpedo!"  He  stabbed 
downward  with  a  paint-smeared  finger 
and  raised  his  voice.  "Down  she'll  go, 
insurance  papers,  stewards  an'  all." 

Jeff  Burke,  standing  the  forenoon 
watch,  gave  her  up.  "No  more  hope  than 
we  have  to  get  a  square  meal  in  her," 
he  said. 

"Obey  orders  if  you  break  owners," 
said  Tom  Bowman. 

"Even  if  you  break  'em  in  half,"  said 
Burke. 

McCoy  kept  his  face  flat  and  expres- 
sionless. 

There  was  no  talk  now  of  Bombay  for 
long  repairs.  McCoy  walked  through 
lanes  of  eyes,  savage,  peering  eyes,  eyes 
that  wanted  to  see  him  suffer.  All  hands 
had  assured  him  they  would  take  their 
chances  with  Nazi  subs  and  Stukas  as 
long  as  he  and  his  ship  were  taking  the 
same  chance.  Besides,  they  weren't 
knuckling  down  to  anybody,  now. 

"I've  wondered  how  the  Old  Man 
could  drop  low  enough  to  split  stolen 
grub  money  with  a  flunky,"  said  Mr. 
Burke,  a  South  of  Ireland  man,  second 
generation,  to  the  mate,  at  dinner.  "But 
if  it  was  an  owner  riding  his  neck  and 
soothing  his  conscience  with  a  bottle — 
well,  it  explains  what  happened  to  a  two- 
fisted  seaman." 

In  the  pantry  a  grinning  messman 
watched  McCoy. 

Mr.  Hallock's  vestigial  respect  for  an 
owner  spoiled  his  enjoyment  of  the  situ- 
ation. He  grunted  cautiously. 

The  Old  Man  came  out  on  the  bridge 
during  the  afternoon  watch  of  Tom  Bow- 
man, the  second  mate.  Remote,  silent, 
the  tall  Old  Man  stood  there  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  with  his  square  face  turned  for- 
ward. Liquor  had  thinned  him  down,  as 
it  thins  some  men,  and  his  big  bones 
stood  out  from  his  frame  like  ledges  at 
low  tide.  How  much  he  knew,  what  he 
thought,  nobody  could  guess. 

The  ship's  company  took  comfort  in 
Kyle's  report  that  there  was  still  resolu- 
tion in  the  Old  Man.  Much  as  they 
wanted  to  keep  McCoy  on  the  griddle 
about  his  life  and  his  investment  in  the 
Frederica,  nobody  really  wanted  to  be 
sunk.  It  helped  that  the  Old  Man  was 
still  there. 

Mr.  Hallock,  worrying  about  the 
amount  of  linseed  oil  in  the  red  lead, 
did  not  figure  as  an  inspiring  leader  in 
a  jam. 

Tension  tightened  up,  notch  by  notch, 
in  that  creeping  ship.  A  destroyer  with 
four  funnels  was  sighted.  One  of  the  fa- 
mous old  fifty,  McCoy  heard.  She  circled 
the  Frederica,  got  her  story  from  Quar- 
termaster Kyle's  signaling,  broke  out 
into  an  encouraging  rash  of  code  flags 


REMEMBER  what  we 
told  you  when  you  left 
to  join  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
or  the  Marines  How  proud 
we  were  of  you.  How,  while 
you  were  doing  your  part, 
we'd  be  doing  ours  by  provid- 
ing the  weapons  for  you  to 
figlit  with. 

Well,  that  goe.s  double  to- 
day !  For  we've  been  remember- 
ing that  promise — especially 
since  that  first  Sunday  in 
December.  And  we've  been 
trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

If  you  ever  think  of  us  back 
at  General  Electric — and  we 
hope  you  do — you'll  probably 
remember  us  as  we  were  when 
you  left.  Then  we  were  all 
talking  about  "defense."  We 
thought  we  were  busy:  new 
buildings  were  going  up,  de- 
partments were  being  changed 
over  to  "defen.se"  production, 
we  were  proud  of  the  growing 
percentage  of  G-E  production 
that  was  going  into  "defense" 
materials.  We  still  think  we 
were  doing  a  pretty  good  job — 
for  then.  But  we  wish  you 
could  see  us  now — now  that 
we're  building  for  WAR! 


When  we  talk  to  you  who 
are  out  at  the  front  facing  the 
real  thing,  we  realize  that  any- 
thing we  can  do  seems  pitifully 
small.  But  we  do  want  to 
tell  you,  in  all  humility,  that 
we're  in  there  trying.  And  the 
fact  that  we're  producing  weap- 
ons for  you — you  whom 
we've  worked  beside  and  know 
— is  an  extra  incentive,  if 
that's  necessary. 

There  are  more  than  125,000 
of  us  now  in  the  General 
Electric  family — a  lot  more 
than  when  most  of  you  left. 
There  will  be  more  yet,  even 
though  an  increasing  number 
will  be  leaving  to  join  you  in 
the  harder  and  more  dangerous 
job. 

We  say  G-E  men  and 
women.  But  we  have  a  broader 
concept  now — bigger  than  any 
one  company  or  person  or  job. 
For  you  and  we,  all  of  us,  are 
above  all  ^imericans,  buckling 
down  to  the  biggest  job  we  or 
anybody  else  has  ever  tackled. 
That's  the  way  we  feel  about 
it.  And  we  wanted  you  to 
know.  General  Electric  Co., 
Sclienectady,  X.  Y. 
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and  rushed  on.  Plainh  .he  had  a  press- 
ing mission. 

Sparks,  tethered  to  his  silent  set  by 
earphones,  hke  a  dog  to  his  kennel, 
shrugged  in  moody  disgust.  Sparks  was 
the  nearest  to  an  acquaintance  that  Mc- 
Coy had. 

"Nobody  jerks  lightning  nowadays," 
Sparks  said  morosely.  "It's  all  done  with 
flags,  huh?" 

McCoy,  who  had  happened  by  with 
a  slice  of  apple  pie  for  the  operator, 
nodded  assent. 

"You've  a  chance  to  hang  out  your 
own  name  in  colored  lights  by  getting 
off  a  fast  SOS  if  we  sight  another  sub, " 
he  said.  "But  you  couldn't  wait  for 
orders  from  Hallock  or  the  Old  Man.  " 

"Quit  your  kidding,"  said  Sparks.  He 
was  angry.  "You've  been  an  operator, 
you  say.  Then  you  know  an  operator 
don't  break  radio  silence  without  orders 
from  the  Old  Man." 

He  meditated.  "Thanks  for  the  pie." 
he  added  coldly.  "But  I  don't  get  it — 
not  the  pie."  He  studied  McCoy  sus- 
piciously. "You,  I  mean.  What's  the 
idea  o'  feedin'  me?" 

"I  know  how  tiresome  it  gets  in  the 
shack,  even  if  these  new  sets  are  dif- 
ferent," McCoy  said.  "When  I  wanted 
to  send — " 

Sparks  showed  him  how  it  was  done 
better  these  days. 

After  sighting  the  destroyer  the  watch 
on  the  bridge  and  the  forecastle  head 
sharpened  up. 

But  it  was  neither  the  officer  of  the 
watch  nor  the  lookout  who  saw  the  first 
sign  of  danger. 

Near  the  end  of  the  afternoon  watch 
the  cook,  dumping  potato  peelings  over 
the  lee  side,  glanced  up  from  his  can. 
High  above  the  fluffy  cumulus  clouds  he 
spotted  a  plane,  a  mere  black,  irregular 
speck.  It  was  circling  slowly  over  the 
Frederica,  too  high  for  its  motor  to  be 
heard. 

The  cook  yelled  and  ran  to  the  watch 
officer. 

The  Old  Man  came  out  on  the  bridge. 
He  listened  to  the  reports  of  his  officers 
and  went  back  into  his  room. 

"They're  coming  for  your  ship,  stew- 
ard," an  oiler  said  to  McCoy  with  an 
unconvincing  grin. 

The  ship  trudged  on,  hardly  disturb- 
ing the  swells.  At  the  radio  shack  Mc- 
Coy heard  that  Sparks  had  just  picked 
up  some  strong  code  signals  that  might 
be  from  the  plane. 

Voluntary  watch-keeping  picked  up 
after  that. 

.  Three  hours  later  Mr.  Hallock  sighted 
a  ship  on  the  starboard  quarter.  She 
rose  up  fast,  a  grey  shelter  decker  of 
perhaps  eight  thousand  tons.  Her  course 
paralleled  the  Frederica's  in  that  lonely 
sea.  Then  she  converged  on  them.  Fast. 
Too  fast. 

Sparks  came  back  from  the  bridge, 
whence  he  had  gone  to  get  orders,  on 
the  gallop.  McCoy  was  in  the  shack. 
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"Git!"  Sparks  panted,  and  opened  up. 
He  got  off  the  fateful  letters  of  the 
emergency  call. 

As  his  fingers  began  to  shoot  the 
Frederica's  identifying  call  letters  he  was 
brought  to  a  halt. 

Gun  fire!  Sparks'  jaw  was  dropping 
helplessly  after  the  crash  of  a  shell.  It 
burst  so  close  it  seemed  to  be  inside 
McCoy's  head.  He  swept  Sparks'  fingers 
off  the  key  and  grabbed  it,  rattling  off 
the  call  letters.  Next  instant  another 
crash ! 

The  after  comer  of  the  steel  radio 
shack  lifted  and  crumpled.  The  shack 
seemed  to  revolve  in  a  swirl  of  debris. 
Sparks  was  collapsed  in  the  ruins  of  his 
set  with  a  splinter  wound  gashing  his 
head.  McCoy  saw  that  plainly  before 
something  dropped  on  him. 

McCoy  was  dazed.  Somebody  had 
come  in  and  dragged  out  Sparks.  Some- 
body else  had  run  him  out  onto  the  boat 
deck.  The  picture  of  Sparks,  crumpled 
over  his  key,  was  still  before  his  eyes, 
like  a  picture  on  a  movie  screen  that 
had  ceased  to  move. 

"Boarding!"  said  Jeff  Burke,  beside 
him.  "Why  would  they  board  us  instead 
of  sinking  us?  They  want  something — 
water — oil — food,  maybe." 

He  punched  McCoy's  narrow  chest. 
"Did  Sparks  get  off  our  position?" 

McCoy  shook  his  head.  He  joined 
Burke  in  staring  at  the  raider.  She 
seemed  almost  touchable  alongside. 
Point  blank  range.  The  swastika  was  up 
in  the  dying  sunlight.  Already,  with  the 
way  not  quite  off  her,  she  had  a  boat 
in  the  water. 

"Lower  boarding  ladder,"  a  loud- 
speaker, stepped  up,  blared  at  them. 


"Destroy  no  papers.  Muster  crew  on 
boat  deck." 

Sparks,  lying  almost  at  McCoy's  feet, 
beside  Number  i  lifeboat,  stopped  feel- 
ing his  bleeding  head  to  listen. 

"Ship's  papers!"  Jeff  Burke  said.  He 
clicked  his  tongue  reprovingly.  "Good 
thing  they  reminded  me." 

He  vanished.  McCoy  watched  the  ap- 
proaching boat.  It  was  almost  alongside. 
The  men  were  rowing  furiously.  They 
were  being  driven  to  utmost  speed.  Mc- 
Coy stared  on  woodenly. 

A  little  later  McCoy  came  to  abruptly. 
The  picture  of  Sparks  in  the  radio  room 
hit  him  again.  Now  it  had  meaning. 

But  already  a  squad  of  the  boarding 
party,  a  tough  batch  of  marines,  were 
pouring  up  onto  the  boat  deck.  With 
their  guns  gripped  in  two  hands  they 
started  herding  the  Frederica's  men 
into  line  by  the  starboard  lifeboat. 
White  with  rage,  the  helpless  men 
obeyed. 

McCoy  moved.  He  ran  desperately 
fast.  A  rifle  shot  screamed  past  him.  He 
made  a  ladder,  hit  a  bundle-burdened 
fireman  on  the  way  down  and  ducked 
into  the  galley.  He  heard  a  couple  of 
pursuers  clatter  past,  dividing  as  the  ship 
opened  up  alternate  paths  to  them.  Any 
ship  is  a  maze.  But  there  were  a  boat- 
load of  Nazis  on  board  to  thread  that 
maze.  McCoy  picked  up  a  meat  cleaver 
and  slid  out.  He  scuttled  forward. 

He  came  upon  Burke,  under  the 
bridge,  on  the  side  away  from  the  raider, 
dropping  overboard  a  heavy  metal  box 
that  contained  the  ship's  papers — cargo 
manifest — everything.   McCoy  stopped. 

"Stall  them!"  he  croaked.  "You're 
right  they  wouldn't  board  us  unless  they 


wanted  something  off  us.  That  gives  us 
a  little  time." 

"If  it's  your  grub  they're  after  I'd 
have  to  laugh,"  said  Jeff  Burke  sourly. 
"But  they're  opening  up  the  deep  tank. 
They're  after  lubricating  oil." 

McCoy  grabbed  his  arm.  "They  made 
hash  of  Sparks  and  his  set  before  he 
could  give  our  position,"  he  said.  "But 
the  SOS  went  out.  Ships  .  .  .  stations 
could  be  listening  now — have  direction 
finders  on  us." 

"Well?" 

"The  emergency  set — the  battery  set. 
I  might  be  able  to  fix  it  if  .  .  .  Stall 
them!  Keep  'em  away  from  the  shack." 

He  turned  and  slipped  away.  Bent 
almost  double,  he  crept  up  a  ladder.  At 
the  head  he  reconnoitered.  He  stared 
anxiously  at  the  antenna  lead  above  the 
crumpled  radio  shack,  and  then  glided 
toward  it.  Of  a  sudden  Kyle  and  a  couple 
of  men  appeared,  forward.  They  stared 
at  McCoy;  then  stiffened  and  obeyed 
a  command  from  invisible  Nazis. 

Any  instant  some  other  patroling 
Nazi.  .  .  .  McCoy  scrambled  through  a 
shattered  window  into  the  shack. 

It  was  worse  than  he  had  pictured. 
There  was  almost  a  layer  of  splinters, 
books,  clothes,  glass,  toilet  articles,  over 
everything.  He  looked  at  the  switch- 
board panel. 

No  Nazi  would  expect  anybody  to  get 
off  a  call  amidst  this  wreckage.  And 
probably  they  were  right.  He  started  to 


clear  up  with  painstaking  silence.  Further 
aft  on  that  deck  plenty  was  going  on. 
From  that  starboard  side  the  shack  was 
a  mess. 

The  lieutenant  from  the  raider,  a  full- 
blooded  young  man,  quick  and  jerky  in 
movement,  was  striding  up  and  down 
counting  his  prisoners.  He  was  in  a  fury 
of  impatience.  He  looked  at  his  watch 
and  jerked  his  arm  down  as  if  hurling 
the  ticking  timepiece  to  the  deck. 

McCoy  worked  on,  only  vaguely  hear- 
ing the  rounding-up  of  the  crew. 

The  lieutenant's  voice  reached  him. 

"Already  bombs  haf  been  placed,"  the 
Nazi  announced.  "Lifeboats  do  not  al- 
ways reach  shore.  Your  treatment  vill 
depend  on  your  conduct.  You  haf  de- 
stroyed the  ship's  papers  so  we  must 
waste  time  to  look  for  the  oil  we  need. 
That  iss  bad.  You  haf  not  assembled 
according  to  order.  Bad!  Of  your  crew 
of  forty  there  iss  still  one  man  uncaught 
— a  man  who  iss  lurking  somewhere. 
Bad!" 

He  raised  a  fist.  "Now  where  iss  tbat 
hiding  man?  What  iss  he  doing?  Where 
iss  he — this  Coy — this  steward?" 

He  spoke  to  a  sullen  seaman,  under 
guard  at  his  elbow,  who  must  have  in- 
nocently spilled  some  information  about 
the  ship's  company.  Now,  under  the  con- 
demning eyes  of  his  mates,  the  A.B. 
shook  his  head  mulishly  and  kept  his 
mouth  clamped  shut. 

"Where  iss  he?"  the  angry  Nazi  de- 


manded of  the  Frcderica's  crew.  "1  want 
an  answer — or  you  all — all — will  be 
punished!" 

In  the  radio  shack  McCoy  listened 
with  a  dropping  heart.  He  had  gone  far 
enough  on  this  job  to  fear  that  the 
emergency  set  was  shot.  But  the  bat- 
teries were  intact.  Bitterly  he  wanted  a 
few  minutes  longer. 

Nobody  answered.  Nobody  looked 
toward  the  shack. 

"Once  more — where  iss  Coy?"  the 
Nazi  asked.  He  glanced  with  angry  mean- 
ing at  his  armed  marines. 

Jeff  Burke  spoke  up.  "I  know  where 
he  is.  Lieutenant." 

Timothy  McCoy's  heart  hit  bottom. 

The  lieutenant  strode  toward  him, 
feet  hitting  the  deck  with  deadly  pre- 
cision. 

"You  may  speak,"  the  Nazi  said.  "Coy 
iss  where?" 

Jeff  Burke  gave  vent  to  a  yell  of 
laughter.  He  rocked  on  his  feet.  He 
smacked  his  hands  together. 

"I  can't  help  it!"  he  roared.  "Coy! 
That's  funny!" 

The  Frederica's  men  stared  at  him 
with  the  same  intensity  that  Timothy 
McCoy  showed  in  peering  from  the 
shadows  of  the  shack. 

"Why — funny?"  the  Nazi  asked  with 
icy  menace. 

There  was  a  silence  over  the  boat 
deck  but  Jeff  Burke  broke  it  with  an- 
other laugh. 
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That  guy  being  chased  by  the  tank. 
Is  TOUGHNESS— he's  through! 
He's  a  blank! 
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"You  mean  Timmucoy,"  said  Burke. 
"Timmucoy!  Your  missing  steward's  a 
Jap,  Lieutenant — a  Skibbie — one  o'  your 
own  yellow  Aryan  buddies."  He  laughed 
again.  "Timmucoy!"  he  said.  "He  got 
the  job  with  Chinese  papers  but  we 
found  him  out  an'  we  told  him  we'd  take 
him  apart  if  we  ran  into  any  hard 
luck." 

HE  shook  his  head  at  the  Nazi.  "He's 
not  hiding  from  you.  Loot.  He  holed 
in  somewhere  the  moment  your  ship 
showed.  He's  hiding  from  us!" 

Tom  Bowman,  the  second,  grasped  the 
game  fast.  "And  he'd  better  stay  hidden, 
too!"  he  bawled.  "He's  yellow — but  not 
Chinese  yellow !" 

The  lieutenant  was  taken  aback.  "Ha! 
Atrocities!"  he  said. 

A  growl  of  laughter  came  from  the 
men  lined  up  facing  the  armed  guards. 
Only  free  men  could  laugh  like  that. 
Atrocities!  Tim  McCoy!  Nobody  cor- 
rected the  third  mate.  There  were  deeper 
hatreds  than  their  hate  of  Timothy  Mc- 
Coy. 

Nobody  spoke.  The  Old  Man  stood 
there  like  a  rock — a  hopeless  rock.  There 
could  be  no  miracle  expected  from  the 
Old  Man. 

McCoy  was  ready  to  test  the  emer- 
gency set.  They  would  not  give  him 
much  time  to  send.  An  instant  later  he 
knew  he  had  failed.  His  stuff  was  not 
going  out.  His  job  was  not  finished.  He 
bent  over  the  set  again  with  lips  thinly 
stubborn. 

Of  a  sudden  he  lifted  his  head  to  the 
shattered  roof  of  the  shack.  Something 
grumbled  in  his  ears.  Something!  Could 
it  be? 

"It  is!"  he  whispered.  "Somebody 
heard  Sparks  start  that  SOS.  The  de- 
stroyer knew  our  position.  Planes!" 

He  peered  at  the  men  by  the  lifeboat. 
Their  heads  were  upturned.  Whose 
planes?  That  question  rippled  along  the 
line.  Were  they  too  late? 

Timothy  McCoy  caught  up  his  meat 
cleaver. 

Jeff  Burke  went  off  the  end  of  the  line 
of  seamen  with  the  explosive  suddenness 
of  a  skyrocket.  One  moment,  hands  in 
pockets,  he  had  been  grinning  at  the 


lieutenant;  the  next,  he  was  half  way 
to  the  forward  ladder. 

With  a  yell  McCoy  darted  out  on 
deck.  He  dodged  behind  the  wrecked 
shack  and  headed  again  for  the  portside 
ladder.  He  yelled  louder., 

From  the  raider  came  sharp,  ear-slit- 
ting siren  blasts.  It  was  an  imperative 
recall.  No  ship  could  risk  lying  to  when 
bombers  were  overhead. 

McCoy  moved  faster.  He  remembered 
the  Nazi  lieutenant's  threat  of  bombs 
already  placed  to  sink  her.  That  was 
what  had  started  Jeff  Burke  on  his  mad 
chase. 


"Our  son  is  at  Yale,  y'know!" 

In  the  working  alleyway  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  steel  ladders  of  the  engine 
room  suddenly  opened.  A  Nazi  marine 
with  a  look  of  indecision  on  his  broad 
face  was  there,  listening  to  the  recall. 
He  stood  over  something  heavy  in  a 
huge  canvas  bag. 

McCoy  charged  at  the  man.  He  bore 
him  back  onto  the  platform  at  the  head 
of  the  ladders.  He  made  up  the  Nazi's 
mind  with  a  swipe  to  the  jaw  with  the 
flat  of  the  meat  cleaver. 

The  Nazi  sagged.  McCoy  grabbed  for 
the  bomb  bag.  It  was  already  beyond 
his  reach.  It  went  thump!  thump! 
thump!  down  the  steel  rungs  of  the 
steep  ladder.  Any  moment  it  might  crash 
into  the  depths  of  the  cavernous  engine 
room. 

McCoy  darted  after  it,  with  teeth 
gritted.  The  thing  hit  the  next  platform 
and  stopped  bumping.  Somebody  scram- 


bling up  the  ladder  got  a  hand  on  it  just 
as  McCoy  did. 
It  was  Jeff  Burke. 

"0.  K.,"  Burke  said  quickly,  with 
both  eyes  on  McCoy's  cleaver.  "I 
stopped  one  guy  in  the  fireroom.  They 
slung  aboard  only  two  bags." 

"They  got  a  recall  that  meant  busi- 
ness," McCoy  said. 

In  the  alleyway  they  could  hear  the 
confusion  going  on  at  the  head  of  the 
boarding  ladder  and  the  lieutenant's 
voice  shouting  orders.  The  Nazis  were 
leaving  fast. 

To  their  ears  came  the  increasing 
scream  of  diving  planes.  A  burst  of  anti- 
aircraft fire  roared  from  the  raider. 

THE   eyes    of    McCoy   and  Burke 
drifted  together. 
"If  they  can  spare  a  gun  crew  on  that 
raider  the  Frederica's  still  a  gone  gos- 
ling," Jeff  Burke  said.  "But  they  sound 
too  busy  now.  Up  to  the  bridge!" 

"The  food  in  this  ship  will  be  better." 
McCoy  said  hoarsely.  "I  can  use  some 
o'  the  saloon  stores  for  the  men  and — " 
Jeff  Burke  laughed.  "So  you  own  a 
piece  of  the  Frederica  King,  do  you?" 
he  said  and  laughed  again.  "That'll  be 
news  to  the  King  family.  So  you're  scairt 
of  goin'  into  war  zones?  Who  d'you 
think  you're  kidding,  man?  Me?" 

A  rush  of  men — the  black  gang — went 
past  them  on  the  way  to  their  stations. 
The  Frederica  was  going  to  leave  the 
raider  to  the  planes — a  job  cut  out  for 
them. 

Jeff  Burke  spat,  ignoring  the  war  going 
on  outside.  "Be  done  with  your  prevari- 
cations," he  said.  "Speak  up!" 

"This  cargo's  got  to  go  through  to 
Egypt,"  McCoy  said.  "It's  one  war  an' 
we're  taking  orders.  Whether  the  men 
think  it's  in  spite  o'  me  or  because  o' 
me  I  don't  care.  It's  got  to  get  through. 
One  war!" 

He  pushed  out  his  scrawny  chest.  "I 
had  a  son  at  Pearl  Harbor,"  he  said.  "He 
ran  away  from  home  and  enlisted  in  the 
Navy.  He  came  through  in  spite  o'  them 
but  we've  got  to  lick  them  from  Cor- 
regidor  to  Narvik.  One  war — an'  I'm  in 
it  on  the  Red  Sea  run  an'  feeding  all 
hands  proper!" 


He  Was  a  Man! 


{Continued  from  page  ij) 
but  don't  you  ever  forget  one  thing, 
Hughie — there's  a  Big  Boss  watching  the 
game  every  second,  day  and  night,  ready 
to  help  you  in  the  pinches." 

"You  mean  God?  Do  you  believe  in 
God?" 

"I  believe  in  God  as  much  as  any  man 
on  earth — but  I  don't  have  much  faith 
in  some  of  his  self-appointed  agents.  You 
look  through  a  telescope,  or  into  a  micro- 
scope— look  around  and  size  up  the  world, 
and  you  can't  help  but  believe  in  God." 


WINTER  came,  and  on  a  memora- 
ble Saturday  evening  in  Januar>- 
I  was  pegging  away  at  a  game  of  crib- 
bage  with  Captain  Jack,  enjoying  a  holi- 
day with  my  pals  on  the  fleet  in  Old 
River.  Buck  Norwood  was  out  of  the 
hospital  with  a  lot  of  new  skin  grafted 
on  his  back  and  feeling  plum  noble.  A 
fine  new  steel-hulled  steamboat,  the  Gen- 
eral Kitig,  was  being  delivered  in  March 
and  Captain  Jack  was  slated  for  the 
senior  pilot's  job.  Abruptly,  after  our 
fourth  game,  "You'd  better  taper  off  on 


this  cribbage  habit,  Hughie — and  brush 
up  on  mathematics,"  Captain  Jack  ad- 
vised. "From  what  I  hear  you're  going 
to  need  a  lot  of  logarithms  in  your  sys- 
tem before  long." 

Now  what!  "Mathematics?" 

"That's  what  I  said." 

"Go  ahead  and  tell  him,"  Buck  Nor- 
wood commanded.  "Daggone  you.  Jack, 
why  are  you  a-hangin'  fire  that-a-way?" 

"Your  father  telephoned  me  from  St. 
Louis  this  afternoon.  You're  rigged  up 
for  a  job  with  the  first  survey  crew  that 
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hits  the  River  in  April,"  Captain  Jack 
announced.  "You're  all  set  for  a  life  of 
crime  on  the  Mississip'." 

In  April,  on  the  anniversary  of  Paul 
Revere's  contribution  to  racing  lore,  I 
hit  the  River  at  a  gallop.  Presently  I  was 
hacking  away  with  a  beautiful  theodolite 
on  primary  triangulation,  plotting  the 
notes  at  night,  eating  heavy,  and  alter- 
nately burning  and  freezing  with  a  four- 
horse  load  of  malaria. 

I  saw  Captain  Jack  for  brief  moments 
every  week  or  so  on  his  trips  up  and 
down  the  River  on  the  Gefieral  King.  On 
a  night  in  September  the  big  boat  was 
due  around  ten  o'clock  on  a  downstream 
trip.  She  carried  the  mail,  and  when  she 
signaled  us  with  her  booming  whistle 
from  a  bend  two  miles  upstream  I  routed 
out  a  pair  of  skiff  pullers  and  got  set  to 
go  aboard  while  she  hung  in  the  channel 
under  a  backing  bell. 

Abreast  of  us  her  searchlight  stabbed 
the  night  long  enough  for  her  pilot  to 
see  that  our  skiff  was  on  its  way.  Her 
exhausts  were  soughing  up  the  stacks 
from  her  laboring  engines,  hog  chains 
grunting  and  clanking  in  their  cast  iron 
saddles,  steam  siphons  gargling  water  out 
of  a  leaking  barge,  boiler  feed-pumps 
clacking  and  breathing  fast,  ten  thousand 
reflections  of  her  cabin  lights  glinting  on 
the  water  .  .  .  and  Captain  Jack  running 
the  show,  a  mile  high  up  in  the  pilot 
house. 

No  chance  to  delay  the  big  boat,  even 
for  a  minute.  No  chance  to  see  Captain 
Jack.  We  quartered  in  alongside  the 
great  steel  hull  and  I  heaved  our  mail 
sack  aboard.  Somebody  tossed  the  down- 
stream mail  into  the  skiff  and  we  shoved 
off.  ^'All  gone,  sir!"  and  the  word  was 
passed  aloft  while  the  signals  rang  in  the 
engine  room.  Fifty  feet  in  the  clear  I 
yelled  a  greeting  to  my  pal:  "Howdy, 
Captain  Jack!" 

"Howdy,  boy,"  he  answered.  "Good 
night,  Hughie.  Take  care  of  yourself. 
See  you  on  the  upstream  trip." 

I  did  not  see  him  on  the  upstream  trip. 
In  the  mail  sack  there  was  a  letter  from 
my  father  that  directed  me  to  quit  my 
job,  pronto,  and  to  meet  my  uncle,  John 
Wiley,  at  the  Planters  Hotel  in  St.  Louis 
on  the  following  day.  "John  wants  you 
to  go  to  Mexico  to  make  some  mining 
surveys  for  him." 

I  started  for  Mexico  City  the  follow- 
ing evening,  taking  my  memories  of  the 
River  and  its  men  with  me.  How  vividly 
Captain  Jack,  with  his  strength  and  his 
courage  and  his  faith  in  the  Big  Boss, 
stood  out  from  all  the  rest ! 

Mexico,  the  tropics,  Canada,  the  Hud- 
son Bay  country,  the  Northwest — rail- 
roads, mines  and  bridges  .  .  .  and  finally, 
France,  in  August,  191 7. 

Men  had  need  to  borrow  a  bit  of 
strength  and  courage  and  faith,  and 
through  it  all  much  of  mine  came  from 
my  memories  of  Captain  Jack, 

In  March,  191 8,  when  the  game 
looked  not  so  good  for  our  side  I  heard 


about  a  Missouri  outfit  that  had  just 
come  in.  They  were  resting  up  at  Li- 
bourne  for  two  or  three  days.  I  drove 
over  to  see  if  I  knew  any  of  the  home- 
town boys. 

Heading  the  roster  of  officers,  com- 
manding the  regiment,  was  Colonel  John 
Stanley. 

"Mississippi  River  man,  by  any 
chance?"  I  asked. 

"River  man  is  right!"  the  adjutant  in- 
formed me.  "I  hear  he  was  hell  on  wheels 
— lightning  pilot  out  of  St.  Louis — 
twenty  years  ago." 


Captain  Jack! 

"Where  can  I  find  him?  I  was  on  the 
River  with  him — twenty  years  ago." 

"He  left  here  half  an  hour  before  you 
came  in — headed  for  G.  H.  Q.  We're  go- 
ing up  the  line  Wednesday.  Looks  like 
you've  missed  him." 

Captain  Jack  was  killed  in  action, 
eleven  days  later.  I  had  deep  need  to 
remember  what  he  had  said  to  me  the 
day  he  pulled  Buck  Norwood  out  of  the 
River:  ".  .  .  there's  a  Big  Boss  watch- 
ing the  game  every  second,  day  and 
night,  ready  to  help  you  in  the  pinches." 
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Discipline?  They've  Got  It 


(Continued  from  page  ii) 
hit,  we  can  carr>-  on.  Some  of  the 
youngest  still  have  things  to  learn,  but 
they're  learning." 

Many  soldiers  say:  "If  we  slip  up  in 
our  conduct,  our  officers  don't  throw  the 
book  at  us.  They  fix  up  some  penalty 
that  won't  give  us  a  dirty  record."  And 
one  result  of  the  new  discipline  is  fewer 
misdeeds.  At  the  Carolina  maneuvers, 
when  300,000  soldiers  were  paid  in  one 
day,  the  600  Military'  Police  were  vir- 
tually idle. 


Some  old-timers — men  as  well  as  of- 
ficers— feared  that  the  new  discipline 
would  encourage  laxness.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case.  Today's  Army  well  knows 
that  history  teems  with  battles  where 
disciplined  troo'ps  stood,  while  other 
troops,  softened  by  lax  ofificers  trying 
to  be  "good  fellows,"  broke.  So  they 
know  that  although  in  the  field  ofificers 
and  men  will  drop  a  lot  of  superfluous 
heel  clicking,  eat  the  same  food,  even 
roll  up  in  the  same  blanket,  the  lines  of 
essential  discipline  are  still  drawn,  not 


rigidly  but  clearly.  For  in  battle's  in- 
stant stress  the  subordinate-officer  or 
man  must  do  or  die  as  and  when  he  is 
told,  instantly,  else  the  team  will  suffer. 

A  foreign  military  observer  at  the 
Carolina  maneuvers  summed  up  the  re- 
sults of  the  new  methods  thus:  "The 
liberal,  intelligent  discipline  of  the 
American  Army  is  the  source  of  that 
Army's  strength." 

General  Marshall  says  the  object  of 
the  new  discipline  is  "to  produce  a  cheer- 
ful and  understanding  subordination  of 
the  individual  to  the  good  of  the  team." 
It  seems  to  be  doing  just  that.  And  it 
seems  in  a  fair  way  to  produce  the  finest 
military  team  in  the  world. 


So  the  Cargoes  Get  Through 


{Cotitintied  from  page  37) 
But  what  of  the  men  to  man  them?  Are 
they,  too,  coming  out  of  the  training 
hopper,  supple  of  hand  and  keen  of 
brain?  For  the  answer  to  these  queries, 
the  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Service 
had  suggested  my  visiting  Hoffman  Island. 
So  on  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  from 
Staten  Island's  pier  18,  I  recently  headed 
for  this  red  dot  on  New  York's  outer 
harbor. 

Each  week  two  busy  cutters  disembark 
on  the  Hoffman  Island  pier  some  sev- 
enty-five young  men  aged  18  to  23.  As  a 
potential  crew  for  American  ships,  they 
include  roving-minded  youth,  former 
CCC  boys,  green  farmhands,  unassimi- 
lated  factory  workers  without  sufficient 
experience  to  hold  jobs  in  defense  indus- 
tries. Among  them  are  possible  enlistees 
in  the  armed  services  who  are  missing  a 
few  teeth,  or  can't  read  both  eye  charts, 
or  are  slightly  underweight.  All  are  more 
or  less  skeptical  of  the  "line"  handed 
them  by  the  recruiting  officer. 

What  happens  when  a  young  man  to- 
day deserts  the  old  home  town  and  turns 
toward  the  sea  for  a  career?  I  asked 
the  quiet-mannered,  soft-spoken  Training 
Officer  of  Hoffman  Island  as  we  reviewed 
the  charted  plan  for  each  week  of  pre- 
liminary training. 

"Our  first  aim  is  to  give  these  young 
men  training  comparable  to  what  they 
would  receive  if  they  were  entering  any 
of  our  armed  services — the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps  or  Coast  Guard,"  he  said, 
indicating  such  subjects  as  hygiene,  drill, 
customs  of  the  service. 

"The  training  starts  with  a  proba- 
tional  period  in  which  the  enlistee  gets 
acquainted  with  his  new  surroundings, 
learns  how  to  do  his  own  housekeeping. 
Then  we  start  him  on  basic  lessons  on 
types  of  ships,  knots  and  hitches,  rowing, 
boatsmanship  and  emergency  drills,  sea- 
man's laws,  first  aid,  and  customs  and 
traditions  of  the  life  aboard  ship!" 

"What  you  call  landlubber's  course  of 
sprouts?"  I  suggested. 

"Yes,  but  more  than  that,"  he  agreed. 


"His  training  time  is  about  equally  taken 
up  with  books  and  acquiring  manual  dex- 
terity. For  instance,  a  sailor  who  could 
tell  you  how  to  splice  a  cable  and  yet  be 
unable  to  do  it  would  be  useless  on  deck 
in  an  emergency." 

While  the  men  are  training  ear,  mind 
and  body  to  things  nautical,  they  are 
also  encouraged  to  discover  their  own 
interests  and  to  explore  their  main  apti- 
tudes. Their  class  records  further  point 
out  to  the  Training  Officer  whether  their 
major  interests  lie  on  deck,  below  tinker- 
ing with  the  engines,  or  in  quarters  car- 
rying on  the  ship's  housekeeping  in  the 
stewards'  department. 

Since  this  apprenticeship  in  ways  of 
the  sea  is  voluntary,  these  young  men 
naturally  feel  less  restraint  and  a  kindlier 
discipline  than  their  brothers  and  cousins 
experience  in  the  armed  services. 

In  contrast  to  training  programs  in  the 
armed  services,  one  apprentice  seaman 
signs  up  for  only  seven  months,  can  be 
disenrolled  for  failure  to  make  progress 
or  unbecoming  conduct,  or  at  his  own 
request.  That  is  why  the  seven-month 
period  is  correctly  labeled  a  probational 
period.  Regular  leave  and  Saturday  noon 
to  Monday  liberty  are  a  part  of  the 
relief  from  schedule  for  those  who  are 
"making  the  grade."  This  includes  work 
on  their  correspondence  courses. 

But  while  there  is  less  goose-stepping 
in  the  drills,  one  recognizes  by  the  in- 
terest in  their  faces  that  these  future 
sailors  are  taking  their  training  in  stride. 

Also  it  is  evident  that  the  instruction 
staff  have  sugar-coated  phases  of  safety 
training  and  signalling  by  scuttling  the 
dry-as-dust  lecture  in  favor  of  the  silver 
screen.  Using  films  prepared  by  indus- 
trial and  trade  organizations,  by  the 
Navy  and  by  the  Signal  Corps,  much 
knowledge  is  imparted  by  moving  charts. 
I  stepped  into  darkened  classrooms 
where  moving  pictures  showed  how  to 
send  messages  between  ships,  how  to 
launch  a  life  boat,  or  how  to  stop  bleed- 
ing from  a  severed  artery  in  throat  or 
legs. 


In  addition  to  films  in  every  class- 
room, I  saw  working  models,  charts,  pro- 
jecting lanterns,  tools  of  modern  educa- 
tion designed  to  amplify  the  ability  of 
officers  and  instructors  to  impart  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  how  to  sail  the  seas 
safely. 

But  how  could  such  a  program  be  set 
up  and  perfected  in  two  years,  you  may 
wonder. 

The  soundness  and  practical  bent  of 
this  training  cannot  be  grasped  without 
a  look  behind  the  scenes  at  the  agency 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  making  green 
youth  into  capable  seamen  in  twenty- 
eight  weeks. 

When  the  Maritime  Commission  faced 
its  dual  problem  of  providing  ships  and 
men,  it  thought  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  But 
the  Navy  was  busy  with  its  own  expan- 
sion of  personnel.  At  least  too  busy  to 
help  train  these  future  tars.  Searching 
about  for  a  pattern,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission then  turned  to  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  Coast  Guard  Institute  at  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  had  evolved  a  combi- 
nation of  resident  and  correspondence 
study  for  its  enlisted  men  who  were 
manning  our  coastal  and  iceberg  patrols, 
guarding  our  lighthouses,  and  lending 
able  hands  when  inland  waters  went  on 
a  tear  and  destroyed  property  and 
snuffed  out  lives. 

Coast  Guard  had  set  up  its  program  in 
1929.  So  what  more  logical  than  that 
Coast  Guard  should  direct  training  for 
Maritime  Service. 

And  that's  why,  besides  striking  a  bal- 
ance of  practice  and  theory,  the  training 
one  sees  at  Hoffman  Island  faces  reali- 
ties, makes  sense  to  youths  who  may 
have  signed  up  with  tongue  in  cheek  and 
one  foot  on  the  mainland. 

For  instance,  the  instructors  have  done 
their  trick  aboard  ship,  can  contribute 
valuable  personal  insight  into  charts  of 
boilers,  wiring  systems  and  intricacies  of 
boom  and  hatch.  Also  they  know  that 
part  of  this  training  can  be  covered  by 
correspondence,  having  in  many  instances 
acquired  much  of  their  "book  learning" 
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that  way,  in  such  subjects  as  blueprint 
reading,  advanced  mathematics  and  navi- 
gation. 

Problem  by  problem,  I  watched  this 
staff  with  chalk  in  hand  reason  out  pro- 
cedures of  boat  drill  as  patiently  as  they 
analyzed  intricate  problems  in  superheat. 
In  classroom  after  classroom  at  Hoffman 
Island  one  gets  the  same  electrifying  im- 
pression of  sureness  and  sincerity.  The 
instructors  are  pedagogues  who  know 
that  ignorance  costs  more  lives  at  sea 
than  do  accidents. 

When  this  "shake  down"'  on  shore  has 
pried  loose  the  landlubber  barnacles  and 
stripped  the  ranks  of  the  apprentices  of 
those  who  were  only  half-hearted  about 
the  maritime  business  anyway,  the  would- 
be  sailors  are  moved  aboard  a  training 
ship — sea  bag  and  all.  They  may  land 
on  the  deck  of  some  old  three-master 
with  the  romantic  name  plate  of  the 
Joseph  Conrad,  or  climb  on  deck  of  a 
converted  merchant  vessel  more  pro- 
saically christened  the  American  Sailor. 

There  are  five  of  these  training  ships 
based  at  the  Maritime  Service  training 
centers  for  apprentice  seamen  at  Boston, 
New  York,  St.  Petersburg  and  Port 
Hueneme,  California.  While  every  ap- 
prentice seaman  gets  his  trick  aboard, 
this  seven-month  training  has  become  so 
alluring  to  young  men  with  salt  in  their 
blood,  that  until  new  training  ships  are 
provided,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give 
all  of  the  men  who  enlist  a  full  three 
or  four  months  aboard.  But  all  who  com- 
plete their  seven-month  course,  later  get 
plenty  of  wave  and  spume.  When  they 
finish  their  training,  they  are  pledged 
to  do  at  least  a  year  on  an  American 
passenger  vessel,  merchantman,  tanker  or 
other  coast  or  lake-plying  vessel  of  the 
Merchant  Marine.  And  most  of  those 
now  in  training  will  serve. 

"Why  use  wooden  ships  to  train  iron 
men?"  I  later  asked  the  Chief  of  Mari- 
time Service  in  his  office  in  southwest 
Washington.  He  smiled  as  he  had  prob- 
ably done  the  other  thousand  times  the 
same  question  had  been  put  to  him  by 
Congressmen,  industrialists  and  fond 
mothers. 

"The  lads  find  it  more  thrilling,  for 
one  thing.  Besides,  a  sailing  ship  is  more 
at  the  mercy  of  wind,  weather  and 
wave,"  he  summarized.  More  things  have 
to  be  done  by  all  the  crew  on  a  sailing 
ship — with  canvas  to  spread,  jibs  to 
hoist,  cables  to  splice,  courses  to  rechart 
to  catch  favorable  tides  and  winds. 

"This  experience  on  a  sailing  ship, 
crawling  up  rat-lines,  holystoning  decks, 
clewing  up  canvas,  is  a  vestibule  school 
which  makes  the  apprentice  feel  a  new 
confidence  as,  step  by  step,  he  learns  to 
master  the  challenges  of  the  deep,"  he 
continued. 

After  a  short  trick  on  one  of  the 
sailing  vessels,  the  apprentices  go  aboard 
steel  vessels.  But  there,  too,  lessons  in 
things  nautical  go  on.  Groups  squat 
around  the  mainmast  taking  notes  on  lec- 
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tures  by  Coast  Guard  officers  on  stowing 
of  cargo,  valves  and  piping,  and  Danish 
pastry.  At  the  same  time,  the  appren- 
tices grind  out  lessons  of  their  corre- 
spondence courses. 

These  correspondence  courses  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Coast  Guard  Institute  of 
New  London.  They  use  texts  supplied 
from  technical,  business,  high  school  and 
college  courses  offered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools  of  Scran- 
ton. 

In  jig  time  the  seven  months  roll 
around.  Meanwhile,  Uncle  Sam  has 
clothed,  fed  and  trained  these  young  men 
to  become  the  backbone  of  the  future 
Maritime  Service  as  lookouts,  quarter- 
masters, signalmen,  firemen,  oilers,  stew- 
ards aboard  vessels  flying  the  United 
States  flag.  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent,  the  enrollee,  after  com- 
pleting his  course,  can  take  the  examina- 
tion for  a  certificate  as  able  seaman  or 
as  a  qualified  member  of  the  engine  de- 
partment, and  as  a  life-boatman. 

Obviously,  the  more  able  of  these  ap- 
prentices are  headed  for  berths  of  li- 
censed engineers  and  second  mates.  Their 
agreement  with  Uncle  Sam  provides  that 
to  hold  their  rating,  they  have  to  serve 
at  least  eight  months  a  year  for  three 
years  and  to  take  advanced  training  by 
correspondence  or  resident  schools  to 
qualify  for  advanced  ratings  and  pay. 
That  is  why  at  most  training  centers 
such  as  Hoffman  Island  there  are  classes 
for  smooth-faced  "old-timers"  back  for 
intensive  coaching  for  their  examination 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Bu- 
reau of  Marine  Inspection  and  Naviga- 
tion. 

While  taking  the  apprentice  course,  in 
addition  to  his  "keep,"  the  trainee  gets 


$21  a  month.  When  he  qualifies  for  cer- 
tificate and  duty  on  an  American  ship, 
his  pay  is  more  than  tripled  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $72.50  a  month  with  food  and 
quarters  still  furnished.  Further,  there 
are  bonuses  up  to  $200  for  a  trip  into 
belligerent  waters.  And  that  today  means 
most  of  the  world's  oceans. 

"Have  most  of  the  young  men  stayed 
in  the  service;  that  is,  have  most  of  them 
held  up  their  part  of  the  bargain  with 
Uncle  Sam  to  remain  in  service  for  at 
least  eight  months  of  a  three-year  peri- 
od?" I  asked  the  Chief  of  the  Maritime 
Service. 

"It's  a  little  soon  to  answer  that  one," 
he  replied.  "You  see,  even  the  first- 
hitchers  have  only  a  year  or  two  in  ac- 
tual service  on  freighters  and  tankers. 
But  the  Maritime  Commission  has  indi- 
cated its  approval  of  what  has  been  done 
thus  far  by  approving  our  requests  for 
new  training  ships  and  arranging  for  a 
nation-wide  appeal  for  15,000  enroll- 
ments a  year  in  the  Maritime  Service." 

Last  summer  saw  the  completion  of 
the  enlarged  training  center  at  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  sheltered  coast  of  Florida,  he 
explained.  This  new  center  with  its 
Spanish  white,  spick  and  span  barracks, 
shipshape  classrooms  and  compact  ma- 
chine shops,  chartrooms  and  galleys  will 
house  groups  of  570  apprentice  seamen. 
For  training  aboard  ship,  the  newly  re- 
commissioned  American  Seaman  steams 
out  into  the  Gulf  with  its  decks  agog 
with  future  tars  to  man  the  312  Liberty 
ships  now  under  construction,  as  well  as 
to  replace  many  of  the  licensed  seamen 
and  officers  among  the  four  thousand 
men  who  each  year  are  lost  to  the  Mari- 
time Service  by  retirement  or  death. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  at  Hueneme,  Cal- 


ifornia, a  sister  ship,  the  American  Sailor 
recently  recommissioned  as  a  training 
ship,  has  begun  its  two  to  three-week 
cruises  to  fascinating  ports  along  the 
West  Coast. 

Do  these  training  cruises  get  any- 
where? Or  do  they  just  "sail  around"? 
Let's  see.  The  ship  out  of  St.  Pete's 
heads  for  Jamaica,  dropping  anchor  at 
Kingston  four  days  later,  touching  at 
Port  au  Prince  in  Haiti  the  next  morning 
and  laying  over  for  three  days  in  this 
blue-water  harbor.  Another  three  days' 
sail  and  from  the  deck  of  this  converted 
merchantman  the  middies  see  Morro 
Castle,  pass  down  the  spot  where  the 
Maine  was  sunk,  to  anchor  in  historic 
Havana  harbor.  Then,  three  days  later, 
with  "anchors  aweigh,"  the  American 
Seaman  is  headed  back  for  St.  Pete's. 

"Who  wouldn't  get  a  thrill  out  of  such 
three  weeks,  especially  a  young  man  who 
seeks  adventure?"  asked  the  Chief.  I 
couldn't  help  but  agree. 

But  these  cruises  are  not  holidays  or 
Sea  Scout  picnics.  Every  man  has  as- 
signed duties.  While  lectures  and  classes 
are  a  part  of  each  day's  schedule,  these 
youngsters  use  off-duty  hours  to  plug 
away  at  the  advanced  theory  and  prin- 
ciples of  managing  ships  at  sea. 

They  study  such  knotty  Coast  Guard 
courses  as  marine  engineering,  principles 
of  radio,  seamanship.  Some  catch  up  on 
training  they  missed  in  high  school  by 
I.  C.  S.  courses  in  trigonometry  and 
Spanish,  subjects  which  have  taken  on 
new  significance  with  our  expanding  out- 
posts in  Dutch  Guiana. 

Leafing  through  the  text  on  seaman- 
ship, I  saw  that  it  was  authored  by  none 
other  than  that  old  salt,  the  late  Felix 
Riesenberg.  In  fact,  all  the  texts  are  pre- 
pared by  capable  and  experienced  writers 
and  sailors. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  inception 
and  vision  displayed  in  setting  up  this 
training  plan  belongs  to  Captain  W.  N. 
Derb^,  U.  S.  C.  G.,  Chief  of  the  Mari- 
time Service.  He  and  Admiral  R.  R. 
Waesche,  Commandant  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard  Institute,  also  a  keen  stu- 
dent of  training,  worked  out  the  pro- 
gressive plan  for  an  intensive  seven- 
month  training  program. 

The  results  are  evident  to  anyone  who 
visits  Hoffman  Island,  Gallup  Island,  St. 
Petersburg  or  Hueneme,  California. 

For  the  Coast  Guard  has  more  than 
met  the  challenge  in  transposing  its 
training  experience  to  the  serious  labor 
problems  and  subversive  activities  which 
were  disrupting  the  operation  of  Ameri- 
can ships. 

Until  sixty-three  years  ago,  inbound 
passengers  from  trans-Atlantic  liners  who 
showed  signs  of  running  a  fever  were 
hurried  to  Hoffman  Island  for  quaran- 
tine. Today,  outbound  passengers  and 
crews  of  our  rapidly  expanding  merchant 
shipping  are  also  being  held  at  Hoffman 
Island.  But  now  these  Americans  are 
being  inoculated  with  a  different  fever, 
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enthusiasm  for  a  life  aboard  one  of  the 
1,200  ships  which  Uncle  Sam  is  building 
for  his  Arsenal  of  Democracy. 

And  that's  how,  as  ships  and  more 
ships  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  slide 
down  the  ways,  young  Americans  will  be 
on  deck  to  take  up  where  riveters 
and  welders  have  left  off,  to  move  with 
all  dispatch  to  Liverpool,  Dutch  Guiana, 
and  Archangel  cargoes  piled  high  on 
Jersey  City  piers.  These  youngsters  may 
not  have  the  swagger  of  seasoned  tars. 
Few  of  them  have  ever  danced  a  horn- 


pipe. They  may  have  no  superstitions 
about  the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  no 
husky  voice  for  sea  chanteys.  But  they 
are  trained  Americans  and  that's  enough. 

They  are  typical  of  the  young  men 
who  fly  our  bombers,  man  our  tanks, 
and  aim  our  coast  defense  guns.  They 
are  loyal  Americans,  doing  their  bit  to 
stop  the  threat  of  Nazism.  And  from 
what  I  saw  of  their  calibre,  their  training 
and  their  enthusiasm,  Fm  mighty  sure 
they  will  do  the  job  of  getting  our  ships 
through  on  time. 


Fighting  Americans 


(Continued  from  page  17) 
little  son  for  a  cleanin'  rod,  happen  we 
lose  one!" 

Sandy  Forsyth  was  their  commander 
and  they  gave  him  respect,  but  precious 
little  subservience.  This  was  a  volunteer 
outfit.  They  got  a  dollar  per  day,  and  pro- 
vided their  own  horses.  Most  of  them 
were  restless  veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
— from  both  sides,  Union  and  Confed- 
erate. The  rest  were  frontiersmen.  A 
_  tough  bunch,  unruly  but  capable,  and 
every  one  of  them  had  cut  his  eye  teeth 
and  knew  the  smell  of  gunsmoke.  The 
war  veterans  retained  brooding  memories 
of  past  discipline,  and  made  it  a  point  to 
dispense  with  all  spit  and  polish.  They 
obeyed  orders  swiftly  and  efficiently,  but 
didn't  click  their  heels  about  it.  It  was 
not  discipline  that  held  them  together 
as  a  unit,  but  something  else,  and 
Forsyth  was  their  kind  of  man. 

Sandy  Forsyth  grinned  at  the  lad.  He 
had  gone  into  the  Civil  War  as  a  kid 
dragoon,  himself,  and  come  out  with  a 
star  on  his  epaulettes.  There  were  men 
now  in  his  command  who  had  fought 
against  him  on  the  other  side,  only  three 
years  ago,  when  he  made  the  ride  down 
the  lines  with  Sheridan  at  Winchester. 
"All  right,  son,"  he  said,  and  scribbled 
the  lad's  name  down  on  the  roll  of  fifty; 
Sigmund  Schlesinger.  They  called  him 
Slinger  for  short  and  they  dug  up  a 
horse  for  him,  and  he  rode  with  them  out 
of  Fort  Wallace  to  patrol  the  Kansas 
trail  for  flag  and  country  and  wagon 
emigrants  and  a  dollar  a  day. 

THE  red  horsemen  suddenly  emerged 
around  the  river  bend  for  the  grand 
charge,  in  wide  ranks  of  sixty  front.  All 
wore  full  warpaint,  and  were  stripped  to 
moccasins  and  cartridge  belts.  Eagle 
feathers,  flaunting  upright  from  long 
black  hair,  signified  the  taking  of  many 
a  scalp-coup  in  the  past,  and  red-painted 
circles  and  stripes  on  copper-brown 
bodies  told  of  wounds  received  in  the 
taking  of  them.  Some  wore  swagger  war- 
bonnets  that  nodded  and  trailed  behind 
them,  and  these  were  chiefs  and  sub- 
chiefs.  They  rode  bareback,  with  only 
hair-rope  surcingles  for  lightness'  sake, 
and  the  wild-eyed  ponies  wore  their 


painted  war  emblems,  as  their  riders  did. 

On  they  came  at  a  stamping  trot, 
shouting,  shaking  their  guns.  Red  cav- 
alry, barbaric  and  magnificent.  Slinger 
had  never  in  his  hungriest  nightmares 
visioned  such  a  sinister  and  beautiful 
sight.  A  hard-breathing  silence  settled 
over  the  grim  little  company  on  the 
island.  They  ceased  firing  at  the  sharp- 
shooters on  the  banks.  They  thumbed 
full  loads  into  their  seven-shot  Spencers 
and  heavy  army  Colts,  and  lay  waiting. 

Sandy  Forsyth,  his  right  leg  smashed 
by  fwo  bullets,  and  with  a  splitting  head- 
ache from  a  skull  wound,  raised  himself 
up  on  his  one  good  leg  and  an  arm.  He 
was  in  agony,  but  only  the  strain  in  his 
face  showed  it.  A  bullet  struck  close 
and  threw  sand  over  him.  "Thank  you," 
he  said,  and  grinned,  and  cocked  his 
pistol.  He  was  completely  in  command, 
not  only  of  his  men,  but  of  himself. 
"Hold  your  fire  till  I  sing  out,  boys." 

Slinger's  panic  passed,  the  calm  voice 
giving  him  confidence  again.  The  grimed 
men  in  the  holes  around  him  looked 
calm,  too.  Calm  and  yet  savage.  They 
could  be  killed,  but  not  stampeded.  They 
glared  steadily  at  the  advancing  ranks, 
and  waited  for  Sandy  Forsyth  to  give  the 
word.  None  expected  to  leave  the  island. 

It  was  easy  to  pick  out  Roman  Nose. 
Arrogant  and  splendid,  a  giant  of  a  man, 
he  led  his  cavalry  and  allowed  none  to 
pass  him.  His  resplendent  warbonnet 
streamed  out  like  a  banner,  and  he 
tossed  it  with  shakes  of  his  head,  like  a 
pawing  bull.  He  wore  two  buffalo  horns 
jutting  from  his  forehead,  insignia  of  his 
mighty  rank  as  war  chief,  and  a  scarlet 
sash  made  another  blaze  of  color  at  his 
waist.  The  sash  was  famous;  it  had  been 
given  him  by  an  officer  at  a  peace  con- 
ference, and  with  Indian  irony  he  always 
wore  it  when  taking  to  the  field  against 
whites.  His  wild  whoop  rang  above  the 
shouted  war-songs,  and  the  red  cavalry 
launched  into  a  gallop  at  the  signal.  The 
great  chief  shook  his  heavy  carbine  as 
if  it  were  a  coup-stick,  and  the  firing 
slackened  along  the  banks,  the  sharp- 
shooters there  leaping  up  and  howling 
encouragement  to  the  charging  horde. 
Up  on  the  bluffs  of  the  east  bank,  squaws 
and  children  and  old  men  stood  and 
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watched,  eagerly  intent  upon  the  coming 
mass  slaughter  of  the  hard-pressed  hand- 
ful at  bay  on  the  island. 

The  plunging  horsemen  were  less  than 
fifty  yards  distant  before  Forsyth  trig- 
gered his  pistol.  "Now,  boys — show  the 
devils  if  they  can  ride  us  down!" 

Slinger  reared  to  his  knees  with  the 
rest,  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  when  he 
pulled  trigger  it  seemed  that  he  had 
touched  off  a  tremendous  explosion,  for 
every  man  fired  at  the  same  time.  It 
happened  again  at  the  next  trigger-pull. 
The  Rough  Riders,  unruly  and  independ- 
ent, were  today  acting  with  clockwork 
precision.  Painted  men  and  horses  spilled 
and  gaps  opened  in  the  ranks,  but  the 
charge  continued.  The  third  volley  ripped 
into  them,  and  the  fourth,  and  the  wild 
war-cry  of  Roman  Nose  only  pealed  out 
more  fiercely  insistent  than  ever.  The 
chief  was  leading  a  madly  magnificent 
ride  against  death,  and  only  death  could 
stop  him. 

A  shrieking  medicine  man  went  down 
on  the  left  in  a  smother  of  mud  and 
sand,  and  the  storming  lines  wavered. 
But  Roman  Nose  swung  his  carbine  high, 
rallied  them,  and  led  them  headlong  into 
the  fifth  volley.  He  was  leaping  onto  the 
low  island  when  the  sixth  shattering  dis- 
charge cut  him  to  pieces,  and  he  crashed 
with  his  dead  pony.  The  furious  mo- 
mentum carried  his  warriors  on,  broken 
and  dismayed  though  they  were.  The 
seventh  and  last  volley  burst  almost  in 
their  faces,  and  then  Slinger  saw  an  an- 
swer to  a  problem  that  he'd  heard  genial- 
ly argued  one  night  in  camp.  Something 
about  what  could  happen  when  an  ir- 
resistible force  met  an  immovable  object. 

The  ragged  lines  broke,  split,  and 
swept  on  past  the  island.  The  Rough 
Riders,  some  of  them  raising  the  long 
rebel  yell,  swapped  emptied  rifles  for 
loaded  pistols  and  blazed  into  the  chaotic 
tangle  of  passing  riders.  Up  on  the  bluffs 
the  squaws  set  up  a  wailing  for  the  dead, 
and  the  smashed  horde  took  to  the 
banks.  Frenzied  daring  and  berserk  hero- 
ism had  not  been  enough,  against  the 
smoke-blackened  defenders  of  the  shal- 
low rifle-pits. 

Soon  the  sharpshooting  again  spat 
from  the  riverbanks.  Now  it  was  to  be 
siege  and  starvation.  Not  a  living  horse 
was  left  on  the  island.  Men  lay  wounded, 
gritting  their  teeth  and  staring  up  at  the 
hot  blue  sky. 

Lieutenant  Beecher  crawled  over  to 
Forsyth.  "I  got  mine,"  he  mumbled. 
"G'bye,  Sandy."  He  slumped  by  his 
wounded  commander,  and  was  dead 
when  the  sun  went  down. 

With  darkness,  Forsyth  took  stock. 
Twenty-three  casualties,  no  medical  at- 
tention for  the  wounded,  nothing  to  eat 
but  the  dead  horses,  and  tomorrow 
would  be  another  long  day.  He  called  for 
volunteers  to  slip  through  the  surround- 
ing enemy  and  try  for  Fort  Wallace. 
Jack  Stillwell,  a  strapping  young  scout, 
spoke  up  fast.  "Here's  one.  Colonel!" 
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Slinger  sat  up,  gulped,  and — "Me — 
another!" 

Even  now  they  could  still  laugh.  A 
greenhorn  kid  volunteering  for  a  job 
that  would  strain  the  luck  of  any  iron- 
nerved  plainsman!  Then  they  all  vol- 
unteered, every  man  able  to  move,  and 
Sandy  Forsyth  had  his  pick.  Stillwell 
and  Trudeau,  an  old  hunting  hand,  slid 
off  silently  into  the  night. 

Six  nights  later,  with  the  besieged 
little  island  a  stenching  hell  of  death 
and  putrefaction,  Forsyth  again  called 
the  remnants  of  his  company  around 
him.  "No  sense  staying  here  to  starve," 
he  said.  "Sergeant  McCall,  take  every 
man  able  to  move,  and  quit  this  cussed 
island.  The  Indians  are  sick  of  the  fight, 
and  I  think  you  could  break  through  and 
make  it  to  Fort  Wallace.  I'll  keep  com- 
mand of  the  wounded,  and  we'll  stick  it 
out  till  help  comes." 

He  got  mutiny.  Sergeant  McCall  sent 
his  bellowing  voice  through  the  roar  of 
refusal.  "Be  damned  to  that.  Colonel! 
We've  fought  together  here,  and  by  God 
we'll  finish  up  together!" 

And  that  was  that.  Sandy  Forsyth 
didn't  watch  them  crawl  back  to  their 
pits.  He  blinked  rapidly  and  grinned  at 
Slinger,  who  didn't  want  to  leave  him, 
but  Slinger  guessed  the  colonel  hardly 
knew  whom  he  grinned  at.  He  knew 
Sandy  Forsyth  couldn't  see  any  too  good 
right  this  minute. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  last  of  the 
Indians  vanished.  Soon  after  they'd  gone, 
Sharp  Grover  staggered  to  his  feet  and 
shouted  hoarsely,  "By  God  A'mighty, 
here  comes  the  relief!" 

They  were  "Carpenter's  Brunettes" — 
seventy  colored  troopers  of  the  Tenth 
Cavalry  under  Captain  Carpenter — rid- 
ing down  the  long  slope  in  blue  uniforms 


so  dusty  from  hard  travel  that  the  fa- 
miliar yellow  facings  and  stripes  could 
hardly  be  made  out.  They  rode  cheering, 
white  teeth  flashing  in  tired  but  happy 
grins,  but  their  cheering  was  nothing  to 
the  incoherent  cries  of  the  ragged,  starv- 
ing handful  on  the  island. 

With  others,  Slinger  ran  reeling  to 
meet  the  relief,  laughing  hysterically, 
fprawling  over  roots  and  dragging  him- 
self up  again.  He  swayed  into  the  path 
of  an  oncoming  trooper  and  hunger  sent 
him  grabbing  blindly  at  the  saddle-bag. 
The  black  trooper,  with  queer  gentleness, 
reached  down  and  held  him  steady,  and 
without  dismounting  tore  loose  the 
straps.  Slinger  got  some  hardtack,  a 
piece  in  each  hand,  but  only  one  reached 
his  mouth.  A  Rough  Rider  snatched  the 
other  and  crunched  his  teeth  on  it,  and 
Slinger,  munching,  looked  at  him.  He 
wondered  if  his  own  face  had  that  gaunt 
and  wolfish  cast,  and  thought  it  prob- 
ably did.  They  all  had  it.  The  horse- 
meat  hadn't  been  fit  for  buzzards,  after 
the  fifth  hot  day. 

The  dead  were  buried  on  the  island 
where  they  fell.  The  troopers  had 
brought  two  army  ambulances,  and  the 
wounded  were  placed  in  them.  Just  be- 
fore the  column  began  its  long  trek  back 
to  Fort  Wallace,  Slinger  gazed  down  at 
the  river  below  and  full  realization  struck 
him  of  what  a  fight  it  had  been.  Dimly, 
he  recognized  that  the  Indians  must  have 
been  inspired  by  something  more  than 
devilment  in  their  spectacular  charge 
and  stubborn  siege.  Perhaps  they,  too, 
were  patriots,  fighting  to  retain  their 
empire  and  their  ancient  way  of  life. 
Patriots  of  the  prairie,  seeking  to  drive 
out  the  invader.  But  their  cause  was 
lost.  The  tide  of  white  civilization  was 
too  strong  to  hold  back.  Its  onward 


'You  say  you're  the  first  robin 
and  I  say  I  am — so  what!" 
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sweep  was  inevitable,  and  barbarism  had 
to  surrender  its  loose  rights  or  retreat. 

Slinger  felt  like  saluting  that  tiny 
island  for  all  that  it  stood  for.  "Us 
Americans  sure  can  fight!"  he  blurted. 

A  bearded  scout  chuckled,  gnawing  on 
a  strip  of  raw  bacon.  "Us  Americans!" 

"He's  right,"  said  Sandy  Forsyth  from 
an  ambulance.  He,  too,  had  been  staring 
down  at  the  island.  He  shifted  his  hol- 
lowed eyes  to  his  men :  Ex-soldiers  of  the 
Union  and  the  Confederacy,  enemies  of 
such  a  short  time  ago;  and  the  plains- 
men and  trappers.  Men  of  the  wandering, 
warring  breed,  from  everywhere  and 
bearing  many  names.  And  the  black 
troopers  of  the  Tenth.  And  Sigmund 
Schlesinger. 

"The  boy's  dead  right,"  he  said.  "Us 
Americans."  He  nodded  toward  the  far 
bluff,  now  deserted  of  Indians.  "Those, 
too.  Fighting  Americans.  Sure — all  of  us, 
Slinger." 

It  was  Slinger  of  whom  Brigadier 


General  James  B.  Fry,  U.  S.  A.,  wrote: 

When  the  joe  charged  on  the  breast- 
works— 

Wheji  the  wounded  needed  care — 
When  another  shot  -was  called  for — 
The  little  Jew  was  there! 

THE  famous  Fight  On  Beecher's 
Island  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1868. 
Forsyth  won  a  brevet.  Fifty  years  later, 
U.  S.  Army  clerks  penned  the  names  of 
a  lot  more  fighting  Americans  to  the 
records.  On  that  long  roll  of  Shermans 
and  Lees,  Smiths  and  Sandovals,  and 
Schlesingers,  appear  such  names  as: 

Fourbear,  a  Sioux;  awarded  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  for  conspicuous  bravery  at 
Bellicourt. 

Oklahombi,  a  Choctaw;  Croix  de 
Guerre  from  Marshal  Petain. 

Bailey,  a  Cherokee;  Distinguished 
Service  Cross.  Killed  in  action  .  .  . 

Sure — all  Americans. 


100,000  in  a  Bird  Club 


{Cont!7iued  from  page  23) 
don't  stop  to  drink  but  scoop  up  water, 
sometimes  having  to  take  two  or  three 
trips  before  they  get  enough  for  them- 
selves, and  a  bill-full  to  carry  back  to 
young  ones. 

The  club  founder  says  bluebirds  are 
his  real  friends  and  tells  of  observing  one 
bird  spotting  a  nest  of  cut  worms  in  his 
garden  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  de- 
stroying the  lot. 

The  martins,  too,  are  found  in  every 
State  in  the  nation  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  For  both  birds  to  thrive 
they  must  have  an  enclosure  to  build  a 
nest.  Conservation  work  has  done  much 
to  destroy  the  expected  refuges  provided 
by  nature  in  the  form  of  hollow  logs  and 
trees.  Martins  show  a  preference  to 
gourd  houses  and  get  keen  enjoyment 
when  the  gourds  swing  with  the  wind. 
Club  members  report  both  bird  houses 
and  gourds  are  filled  in  surprisingly  short 
time. 

When  the  last  Federal  census  was 
taken  in  1940,  Legionnaire  Watts  handed, 
the  census  enumerator  a  full  and  com- 
plete listing  of  the  bird  population  on 
his  farm.  He  believes  it  to  be  the  first 
census  of  its  kind  ever  made.  He  hopes 
to  induce  the  Georgia  legislature  to  desig- 
nate the  bluebird  as  the  official  State 
bird  of  Georgia.  In  this  campaign,  98 


percent  of  his  mail  shows  agreement  as 
over  the  present  designated  brown 
thrasher. 

Mr.  Watts  is  an  enthusiastic  member, 
and  worker  in  activities,  of  The  Ameri- 
can Legion.  As  a  member  of  Habersham 
Post,  Clarksville,  Georgia,  he  was  one- 
time winner  in  a  membership  contest 
resulting  in  the  Post  receiving  a  "cup" 
for  the  greatest  increase  in  membership 
in  that  territory. 

Last  summer  the  Banks  County,  Geor- 
gia, grand  jury  voted  on  Mr.  Watts.  Not 
an  indictment,  but  a  resolution,  almost 
as  lengthy  as  a  true  bill  of  particulars, 
and  every  word  in  praise  of  his  activity 
in  behalf  of  birds. 

Mr.  Watts  made  this  timely  comment, 
"The  birds  are  resources,  too.  Even  un- 
der changed  conditions  we  must  keep 
looking  after  them  as  best  we  can. 

"We  must  never  forget  that  the  birds, 
and  particularly  the  bluebirds,  did  not 
wait  for  a  declaration  of  war  before  at- 
tacking the  Japs.  They  have  been  slaying 
and  devouring  thousands  of  Japanese 
beetles  since  that  fateful  day  when  the 
beetles  established  their  first  bridgehead 
in  America. 

"That  is  why  I  say  hats  off  to  our 
American  birds.  They  were  the  advance 
guard  of  America's  'all  out'  against 
Nippon." 


The  Message  Center 


{Continued  from  page  2) 
tie  of  Gettysburg  and  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg,  Emerson  made  a  tour  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  by 
appointment  of  President  Lincoln.  He 
was  delighted  with  what  he  saw  there. 


and  particularly  at  the  way  in  which  the 
cadets  went  at  the  strenuous  task  of 
preparing  themselves  for  active  service 
in  the  Army.  On  his  return  to  his  home 
in  Massachusetts  the  Sage  of  Concord 
was  struck  with  the  extravagance  and 
wilfulness  of  some  of  the  young  civil- 
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Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  Bufferera  relieve  napging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  o£  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  Itidnevs. 

The  kidneys  are  l^'atu^e'3  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  pufEness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wTong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 
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ians.  Soon  came  the  draft  riots  in  New 
York  City.  It  was  with  this  somber 
background  that  he  wrote  a  group  of 
five  short  poems  under  the  general  title 
VoUmtaries,  which  he  sent  to  the  Atlan- 
tic. The  last  four  lines  of  the  poem  given 
here  have  probably  been  quoted  more 
than  any  other  words  of  an  American, 
with  ".  .  .  the  shot  heard  'round  the 
world"  by  the  same  author  probably  the 
runner-up. 

As  was  customary  at  the  time,  Volun- 
taries was  unsigned,  as  was  also  Barbara 
Frietchie,  from  the  pen  of  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  appearing  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Atlantic.  When  you  read 
Dr.  Goebbels's  charge  that  the  Yankees 
are  noted  for  crowing  over  small-beer 
performances,  consider  the  restraint  of 
the  1863  Atlantic  in  the  instances  here 
given. 

THE  article  Whose  K.  0.  Was  It?  by 
Hugh  M.  Taylor,  in  our  January 
issue,  brought  a  rather  angr>'  protest 
from  J.  F.  Gooch  of  Asheville,  North 
Carohna.  Mr.  Gooch  doubts  Mr.  Taylor 
cussed  back  when  Admiral  Charles  P. 
Plunkett  went  into  some  verbal  pyro- 
technics, with  Taylor  as  the  target,  on 
his  train  being  stopped  when  proceeding 
to  the  front  in  19 18  to  deliver  some 
fifteen-inch  shells  that  had  a  telling  part 
in  convincing  the  Germans  that  they 
were  whipped.  Bill  Cunningham  told  the 
original  story  of  the  epic  quarrel  between 
the  Admiral  and  Brigadier  General 
Chamberlaine  over  the  right,  of  the  Navy 
to  take  the  guns  up  to  the  front  without 
consulting  the  French  and  the  Army's 
Railroad  Transportation  Corps.  (August. 
1940,  issue,  K.  0.  by  Sailor  Guns.)  As 
Bill  told  the  story,  it  wasn't  merely  a 
conflict  of  authority,  but  a  very  real 

It's 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
suggested  that  they  schedule  more  night 
games  so  that  those  who  are  under  the 
strain  of  a  production  line  for  long  hours 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  the  relaxa- 
tion that  the  national  game  affords.  The 
colleges  and  athletic  clubs  will  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Government,  as  will  the 
manufacturers  of  sporting  equipment. 
Everybody  realizes  that  the  idea  of  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  of  even 
greater  importance  in  wartime  than  in 
peace,  and  the  program  which  has  been 
mapped  out  by  the  authorities  in  Wash- 
ington envisages  America  as  actually  a 
nation  in  arms.  We  shall  bowl  and  hunt, 
fish  and  swim  and  play  golf.  Let's  match 
fhe  superb  physical  condition  of  our 
combat  forces  with  a  vigorous  civilian 
health  that  will  make  impossible  disease 
ravages  like  that  of  Spanish  influenza  in 
the  1918  America. 

Of  course  we  must  guard  against  the 
fifth  columnists  who  subtly  endeavor  to 
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fear  on  the  part  of  our  Transportation 
Corps  and  the  French  that  the  flimsy 
track  and  the  various  bridges  over  which 
the  train  would  have  to  pass  wouldn't 
be  able  to  take  the  tremendous  weight 
of  the  gun  carriages. 

In  the  Cunningham  account  there  was 
no  belittling  the  actions  of  Admiral 
Plunkett,  who  emerged  from  the  conflict 
with  all  the  honors  of  war,  since  with 
true  Yankee  ingenuity  he  got  his  guns 
up  where  he  wanted  them  in  spite  of 
everything  that  was  done  to  stop  him. 
Mr.  Taylor's  following  account  furnished 
additional  background  concerning  the 
Transportation  Corps'  side  of  the  stor>-. 
Admiral  Plunkett  and  General  Chamber- 
laine are  both  dead,  and  Mr.  Gooch,  who 
served  as  a  gunner's  mate  in  U.  S.  Naval 
Battery  i,  thinks  Mr.  Taylor  didn't 
come  back  at  the  Admiral  with  profanity 
of  his  own,  to  which  Mr.  Taylor,*  writ- 
ing from  Falfurrias,  Texas,  says: 

1.  I  like  Mr.  Gooch's  loyalty  to  Ad- 
miral Plunkett.  I  will  state  to  begin  with 
that  had  I  known  the  Admiral  was  dead 
I  would  not  have  written  the  piece. 

2.  I  stated  that  the  Admiral  cussed 
and  I  swore.  I  did  not  say  that  I  swore 
or  cussed  him.  Neither  did  I  state  that 
the  Admiral  cussed  me.  He  did  swear 
all  around  me,  including  the  Service  of 
Supply  to  which  under  General  Harbord 
and  General  Atterbury  I  was  attached. 

3.  The  Navy  Yard  had  two  locomo- 
tives, U.  S.  N.  No.  I  and  U.  S.  N.  No. 
2.  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Saint  Nazaire. 
I  saw  them  quite  a  few  times.  They  had 
no  others  there. 

4.  They  did  leave  St.  Nazaire  on  the 
south-bound  track,  set  out  the  train  on 


•■=He  was  Assistant  General  Manager  in  the 
Railroaii  Transportation  Corps,  at  Tours,  with 
r.mk  of  major. 


undermine  national  morale.  We  have  re- 
cently seen  a  very  clever  little  card  put 
out  in  the  State  of  Washington  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Past  National  Com- 
mander Stephen  F.  Chadwick  and  Lou 
Kessler  of  Seattle,  the  latter  Chairman 
for  King  County,  The  American  Legion 
Subversive  Activities  Investigation  Com- 
mittee. With  the  card  they  distribute  a 
button  carrying  the  words  How  Do  YOU 
Know? 

The  button  is  worn  on  the  vest  and  is 
flashed  whenever  anyone  sounds  off  with 
rumors  of  "inside  stuff."  Says  the  card: 

The  attached  button,  bearing  the 
words.  How  Do  YOU  Know?  when 
conspicuously  worn  by  you,  will  iden- 
tify you  as  a  member  of  the  S.T.R. 
(Spike  That  Rumor)  Committee,  a 
branch  of  The  American  Legion  Sub- 
versive Investigation  Committee  for 
the  Department  of  Washington.  The 
ST.R.  Committee  has  for  its  main  pur- 
pose to  quickly  and  effectively  spike  all 
rumors,  false  or  otherwise,  that  may  be 
instigated  or  encouraged  by  enemies  of 


the  main  line,  left  the  portion  there  and 
doubled  into  the  station  ahead,  tying  up 
the  main  line.  They  crossed  over  with 
the  locomotive  on  the  other  (north- 
bound )  track,  ran  south  to  the  St.  Na- 
zaire yard  and  got  the  other  engine,  re- 
turned on  that  last  track  and  tied  up 
the  other  main  line.  In  fact,  the  French 
and  ourselves  tied  up  all  trains  on  that 
portion  of  the  line  as  the  train  with 
the  gun  ran  over  all  signals  and  refused 
to  obey  those  signals. 

5.  The  gunner's  mate  may  have  been 
there,  probably  was.  The  French  Army 
may  have  had  full  advice,  if  so  I  never 
heard  of  it,  neither  did  the  French  rail- 
way men,  as  I  received  a  telegram  direct 
from  M.  LeGrand,  head  of  the  Etat 
Railroad,  demanding  that  I  see  that  our 
trains  were  in  the  hands  of  railmen  who 
had  been  instructed  in  French  railroad 
rules  and  would  comply  with  signals.  He 
also  wanted  to  know  why  I  permitted 
the  train  in  question  to  get  on  the  wrong 
track. 

6.  The  .Admiral  did  the  same  thing  at 
the  Front.  Colonel  McCrea,  general 
manager,  phoned  me  to  know  how  to 
handle  Admiral  Plunkett,  saying  the 
Admiral  repeatedly  started  out  with  no 
advices  to  anyone  and  with  no  regard 
for  opposing  trains. 

7.  I  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  how 
to  handle  Admiral  Plunkett,  and  the  only 
explanation  ever  offered  me  was  that 
"Admiral  Plunkett  states  he  takes  no 
orders  from  any  one  in  France,  that  he 
reports  that  he  takes  orders  only  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

8.  I  hope  that  in  this  war  we  will  have 
no  mix-up  on  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force  trving  to  run  independently  of 
the  others. 

The  Editors 


the  United  States  in  the  present  World 
conflict  working  from  within. 

Rumor  is  a  weapon  of  the  ''fifth  col- 
umn" agent.  It  is  a  breeder  of  panic, 
and  panic  is  the  demoralizer  of  organ- 
ization. Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, information  that  is  based  on 
rumor  is  either  entirely  false  or  mis- 
leading. How  many  times  have  you  un- 
wittingly assisted  the  tactics  of  sub- 
versive agents  by  passing  on  as  gospel 
truth  some  rumor  of  disaster  that  has 
taken  place  or  is  impending?  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  information  that  is 
based  on  fact,  and  not  of  a  kind  help- 
ful to  our  enemies,  will  be  given  us 
through  proper  and  authorized  radio 
and  news  agencies  when  and  if  it  is 
projDer  for  dissemination,  and  only  in- 
formation that  is  cleared  through  such 
agencies  should  ever  be  repeated  as  fact. 
Otherwise  you  may  be  working  for  and 
in  the  hands  of  our  "fifth  column" 
enemies. 

When  you  hear  someone  tell  of  some 
calamity  or  impending  disaster,  it  is 
your  duty  as  a  member  of  the  S.T.R. 
Committee  to  ask,  How  do  YOU 
know?  emphasizing  the  word  "You." 
You  -will  quickly  deduct  whether  the 
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Everybody's  Job 


statement  is  grounded  on  fact  or  on 
hearsay,  and  your  bold  question  will, 
in  most  cases,  retard  if  not  completely 
stop  further  carrying  of  the  rumor 
through  that  party. 

If  you,  by  chance,  stumble  onto  in- 
formation of  value  to  your  committee, 
do  not  pass  it  on  to  others,  but  imme- 
diately do  your  patriotic  duty.  Tell  it 
to  the  F.B.I.,  notify  the  police  or 
Sheriff,  or  call  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  Lou  Kessler,  MA.  8070,  or 


PR.  8041.  Do  not  state  your  business, 
but  merely  leave  your  telephone  num- 
ber and  address.  You  will  be  inter- 
viewed immediately. 

Through  such  cooperation  of  all  citi- 
zens, we  can  beat  our  enemies  from 
within. 

EVERY  one  of  us  has  a  part  to  play  in 
the  winning  of  this  war.  Let's  stay 
in  there  pitching! 


The  Legion  at  Pearl  Harbor 


(Continued  jrom  page  2g) 
Inquiries  have  been  received  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  two  awards  and,  of 
course,  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington has  been  flooded  with  requests 
for  information.  As  a  matter  of  public 
information,  and  to  head  off  a  lot  of 
useless  correspondence,  a  statement  has 
been  issued  saying  that  the  regulations 
covering  the  above  mentioned  decora- 
tions are  now  being  formulated  and  the 
mechanics  for  distribution  are  being  set 
up,  but  that  it  will  be  some  months  be- 
fore any  issuance  is  made.  Announce- 
ment of  the  regulations  and  mode  of 
distribution  will  be  made  when  the  med- 
als are  available. 

For  All  Out  Defense 

"HpHE  fur  industry  of  New  York  City 
-L  stopped  work  on  November  loth  to 
hold  a  mammoth  demonstration  of  the 
solidarity  of  its  efforts  to  spur  the  sale 
of  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps,"  writes 
William  E.  Hedler,  Publicity  Chairman 
of  Fur  Post.  "For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  industry,  labor  and  man- 
agement lined  up  to  march  together  in 
a  mile-and-a-half-long  parade  through 
the  fur  district.  Leading  the  parade  was 
Grand  Marshal  Alfred  Weitzer,  Past 
Commander  of  Fur  Post,  and  included 
in  the  line  of  March  were  members  of 
the  Post  and  its  Auxiliary.  Music  for  the 


veterans  section  was  furnished  by  the 
Sons  of  the  Legion  Band  of  George  Dil- 
boy  Post.  At  that  time  the  industry  had 
purchased  liberally  of  bonds  and  stamps, 
including  a  $2,000  purchase  made  by  Fur 
Post." 

Gliding  Club 

LEARNING  the  principles  of  gliding 
by  construction  and  study  of  mod- 
els is  the  plan  of  the  Closter  Gliding 
Club,  sponsored  by  Leroy  S.  Mead  Post 
of  Closter,  New  Jersey.  The  club,  under 
the  direction  of  Past  Commander  Joe  B. 
Pearman  and  Commander  Bernard  L. 
White,  started  off  with  a  membership  of 
thirty  and  with  a  corps  of  competent 
instructors  in  charge.  Meetings  are  held 
in  the  Post  home  and  members  are  re- 
quired to  furnish,  for  the  model  experi- 
ments, pine  boards  three  feet  long  by 
eight  inches  in  width,  balsa  wood,  fabric, 
cement,  pins,  drawing  paper,  notebooks 
and  any  models  they  happen  to  be  work- 
ing on.  As  the  class  progresses,  it  is 
planned  to  hold  week-end  flights  on  a 
convenient  field. 

The  gliders  are  launched  by  automo- 
biles which  tow  them  across  the  terrain 
by  ropes  until  they  have  reached  suffi- 
cient height  to  be  released.  Several  of 
the  members  own  their  own  gliders,  in- 
cluding Captain  Karl  Loeber,  of  the 
teaching  staff,  who  recently  glided  all  the 


Frackville  (Pennsylvania)  Post  installs  its  officers.  Standing  in  center 
are  Past  Commander  Ray  Ferguson,  Commander  Delroy  Covany,  and 
District  Commander  Harry  Koenig 


Whether  you're  an  occasional,  or 
marathon  fisherman,  you'll  enjoy  por- 
ing over  out  free  "Tackle  Guide"  Book. 
Sprightly  Split  Bamboo  and  Steel  rods, 
handsome  reels,  sleek  lines  and  luring 
lures  will  greet  you  there.  Prices  so  mod- 
est you'll  wonder  why  you  put  off  owning 
all  you  need  of  it.  H-I  Tackle  is  the  largest 
line  in  America  — all  at  modest  cost.  See 
your  dealer  for  your  free  copy. 

HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON  CO. 

Dept.  G,  Utica,  New  York 


Look  for  the  H-I  trade-mark  on  any  fly,  casting 
or  trolling  rod  you  buy.  It'a  the  sign  of  quahty. 
H-I  rods  start  at  $3.00. 


1 


Horrocks-Ibbotson   The  Horrocks-Ibbotson 


is  famous  for  their  line  of  quaUty  reels  is 

hne  of  lines.  There  complete.  All  weights, 

is  a  wide  choice  in  types,  sizes — available 

every  price  range,  in  a  wide  price  range. 


t  Take  this  Coupon  to  Your  Dealer! 

M  This  coupon  —  when  filled  out— entitles 

■ bearer  to  a  FREE  copy  of  the  H-I  "Tackle 
Guide"  Book. 

■ 

p  Name  

B     Address  State  

I  I  am  interested  in 

■  □  bait  casting       □  fly  fishing 

B  □  still  fishing        □  salt  water  fishing 


SPEECH  MAKERS 

Send  for  FREE  sample  copies. 

SPEAKERS  LIBRARY  MAGAZINE 

( Speeches — Jokes — / llustrations )  I 
TAKOM A  PARK  (e)  WASHINGTON.  D.  C.  I 


Be  a 


MANY  SELLING 

$100-$250  Weekly 
Write  for  Details 

It's  no  trick  to  make 
good  money  when  you 
use  \*our  car  as  a  McNess  "Store 
on  Wheels."  Farmers  buy  everything  j 
they  can  from  McNess  Men  because 
McNess  Products  are  tops  in  quality, 
represent  extra  values.  Attractive  busi- 
ness-getting prizes  and  premiums;  also 
money-saving  deals  to  customers  make 
selling  McNess  daily  necessities  a  snap. 

We  Supply  Capital— Start  Now! 

There's  no  better  work  anywhere.  Pays  I 

well.  f>ermanent,  need  no  experience  to  I  

start,  and  we  supply  capital  to  help  you  - 
get  started  quick.  You  begin  making  money  first  day. 
Write  at  once  for  McNess  Dealer  Book.  It's  FREE. 
Tells  all  —  no  obligation.  (115) 

THE  McNESS  CO.,  14  Adams  St.,  Freeport,  IIL 


UseYour 
CAR 

to  Raise 
Your 
PAY  ! 
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way  from  Elmira,  New  York,  to  De- 
marest  in  a  period  of  eight  or  nine  hours. 
There  is  a  defense  idea  for  Posts  looking 
for  something  to  do.  Comrade  Pearman 
can  be  reached  in  care  of  his  Post  in  case 
interested  Legionnaires  want  to  ask 
questions. 

Identified 

ON  MAY  23,  1941,  a  man  tentatively 
identified  as  John  Bogdanowich 
was  found  dead  in  a  voting  booth  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  body  was  removed 
to  the  county  morgue  where,  after  being 
held  for  ten  days  and  still  unclaimed,  it 
was  turned  over  to  the  Medical  School 
of  the  Western  Reserve  University.  In 
October,  some  doubt  having  arisen,  a 
Bertillon  expert  was  called  to  take  finger 
prints  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
man  was  a  World  War  veteran,  and  it 
was  then  that  Aloys  H.  Schaefer,  Service 
Officer  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Council 
of  the  Legion,  began  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  unknown.  Prints  for- 
warded to  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments failed  of  identification;  then  a 
man  whose  name  was  very  similar  to 
Bogdanowich  reported  that  mail  was  de- 
livered to  him  which  he  believed  to  be 
intended  for  the  dead  man,  but  he  could 
give  no  identifying  numbers  from  the  of- 
ficial letters.  The  Legion's  National  Re- 
habilitation Committee  at  Washington 
was  appealed  to,  and  a  check  made  by 
that  Bureau  quickly  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  dead  man  was  John  Bogdano- 
wich, Private  ist  Class,  241st  M.P. 
Company,  and  that  he  had  had  long 
service  overseas,  and  that  he  was  a  dis- 
abled veteran  with  a  service-connected 
claim  dating  back  to  December,  1920. 
The  Legion,  through  Service  Officer 
Schafer  and  the  County  Council,  having 
completed  identification,  claimed  the 
body  from  the  Medical  School  and,  on 
December  4th,  World  War  veteran  John 
Bogdanowich  was  buried  with  honors  in 
Calvary  Cemetery  in  Cleveland. 

Again  the  Youngest 

RE-OPENING  an  old  argument,  some 
-  of  the  faithful  readers  of  this  de- 
partment have  expressed  some  curiosity 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  youngest  Post 
Commander  elected  for  the  year  1942. 
Two  claimants  are  registered  by  their 
respective  Posts — Clyde  L.  Brink,  Com- 
mander of  Robert  Gallway  Post,  Coal- 
port,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  born  on 
May  7,  1904.  He  enhsted  on  June  i, 
1918;  trained  at  Camp  Jackson,  South 
Carolina;  sailed  for  France  on  August 
20,  1 91 8;  assigned  to  Company  I,  iith 
Infantry;  served  in  the  St.  Mihiel  and 
Meuse-Argonne  Offensives,  and  dis- 
charged at  Camp  Dix,  New  Jersey,  June 
26,  19 1 9,  when  not  quite  two  months 
past  his  fifteenth  birthday. 

P.  S.  Cox,  Adjutant  of  Hamilton  Post, 
Hamilton  Square,  New  Jersey,  puts  in 
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a  claim  for  his  Commander,  Wilbur 
Chaplain  Knowles,  who  was  born  on 
April  20,  1902.  He  enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  on  July  26,  1918,  when  he  had 
attained  the  mature  age  of  sixteen  years, 
three  months  and  six  days;  trained  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  assigned  to 
the  U.S.S.  Leviathan,  on  which  he  served 
as  fireman,  second  class,  until  his  dis- 
charge on  September  26,  1919.  He  has 
held  nearly  every  office,  elective  and  ap- 
pointive, in  his  Post  and  is  now  direct- 
ing the  fire  as  its  Top  Kicker.  But  he 
is  clearly  outclassed  for  the  honors  of 
youth  by  Commander  Brink,  according 
to  the  returns  thus  far  compiled. 

There  is  another  record  to  be  settled, 
one  for  which  there  will  be  but  few  con- 
tenders. We're  putting  a  champ  in  the 
field  in  the  first  round — Carroll  D.  Welt, 
Commander  of  Hanbridge  Post,  Ogdens- 
burg.  New  York,  who  is  backed  by  his 
fellow  members  as  the  Legion's  biggest 
Post  Commander.  Commander  Welt  is 
six  feet,  two  inches  in  height,  and  weighs 
a  mere  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
and,  in  addition  to  his  Legion  activity, 
has  been  very  prominent  in  civic  affairs 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  North  up  on 
the  Canadian  border. 

Beg  Pardon 

CAPTION  writers,  and  even  proof 
readers,  are  not  infallible.  Once  in 
a  while  a  howler  slips  through  that 
causes  embarrassment  no  end — as  wit- 
ness the  lines  written  to  go  with  the 
picture  on  page  30,  November  issue: 


"Legionnaire  Olin  G.  Dryer,  Principal 
of  Kaukauna,  Illinois,  High  School,  pre- 
sents prizes  offered  by  Kaukauna  Post 
in  a  school  Americanism  contest."  Kau- 
kauna Post  Adjutant  E.  E.  Brewster 
writes  that  it  was  an  excellent  picture 
and  that  the  Kaukauna  Legionnaires  are 
gratified  by  its  publication,  but  "the  sad 
note  is  that  you  credited  it  to  Kaukauna, 
Illinois,  instead  of  Wisconsin."  The 
Stepkeeper  hastens  to  put  that  fine  town 
and  its  Legion  Post  back  in  Wisconsin, 
where  it  belongs.  We  beg  pardon. 

Shorts  and  Overs 

THIS  is  a  small  Post  of  thirty-three 
members  but  we  went  over  the  top 
in  membership  on  November  nth," 
writes  Carlos  G.  Heazlit,  Commander  of 
Tuebor  Post  of  Lansing,  Michigan. 
"After  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  we 
staged  a  big  community  Victory  Rally 
which  attracted  twelve  hundred  people 
interested  to  learn  more  of  America's 
war  effort,  xivilian  defense  plans  and  re- 
ports from  the  front."  .  .  .  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Schrimpf,  Publicity  Chairman  of  Auxil- 
iary Unit  No.  84  at  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
reports  that  at  the  request  of  local  offi- 
cials the  Unit  put  on  a  highly  successful 
campaign  to  sell  Defense  Bonds  and 
Stamps.  A  dug-out  was  manned,  an  im- 
mense parade  staged,  prizes  given  for 
slogans,  and  in  other  ways  the  sale  of 
bonds  was  stimulated  in  the  Cambridge 
sector.  .  .  .  William  F,  Tharan,  Com- 
mander of  Miller-Rankin  Post,  Foxburp;, 
Pennsylvania,    reports    that    his  Post 


Weymouth  (Massachusetts)  Post,  through  Commander  Charles  P.  Shep- 
pard,  topped  a  great  year  of  community  service  by  the  presentation  of  an 
infant  respirator  to  its  town's  hospital 
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called  on  the  clergy  of  its  community 
to  lead  a  public  meeting  for  prayer  and 
dedication.  The  service  was  held  at  the 
Post  home,  attended  by  members  of  the 
clergy  representing  six  churches  of  va- 
rious creeds,  and  by  citizens  of  all  shades 
of  belief.  .  .  .  National  Historian 
Thomas  M.  Owen,  Jr.,  has  announced 
the  rules  for  the  1942  National  Post 
History  Contest,  which  are  available  to 
all  interested  Posts  on  request  directed 
to  the  National  Headquarters.  Three 
cash  awards  are  offered  this  year — $100, 
$50  and  $25.  .  .  ,  Henty  Sunderland, 
Finance  Officer  of  Archie  Jardine  Post, 
Dunseith,  North  Dakota,  says  that  his 
Post  gave,  as  Christmas  presents,  a  De- 
fense Saving  Book  with  a  ten-cent  stamp 
in  it  to  each  of  the  289  patients  in  the 
State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  located 
near  its  home  town.  .  .    Herkimer  (New 


York)  Post  has  an  observation  post  lo- 
cated three  miles  north  of  the  city  on  an 
elevation  of  1.200  feet,  reports  Past 
Commander  John  D.  Henderson.  The 
post  was  manned  within  a  few  minutes 
after  the  false  reports  of  planes  off  Long 
Island  just  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
the  Pacific,  and  for  a  while  was  operated 
on  a  twenty-four  hour  basis  under  the 
command  of  Chief  Observer  Gordon  L. 
Kidd.  .  .  .  John  J.  Collins,  Senior 
Vice  Commander  of  Providence  (Rhode 
Island)  Post,  writes  that  thirty  members 
of  the  Post  have  been  accepted  for  duty 
as  air  raid  wardens;  that  the  Post  has 
bought  a  $1,000  Defense  Bond,  and  is 
buying  an  additional  $100  worth  of  De- 
fense Stamps  from  newsboys  to  encour- 
age and  stimulate  them  in  their  sales 
campaign. 

Boyd  B.  Stutler 


THE  LEGION'S  BUDGET  FOR  1942 


In  compliance  with  Convention  action, 
the  National  Finance  Committee  hereby 
publishes  the  budget  for  the  National 
organization  of  The  American  Legion  for 


the  year  1942,  as  presented  to  and 
adopted  by  the  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  its  November,  1941.  meeting; 


General: 


REVENUE  BUDGET  FOR  1942 


Dues  (<?  $1.00  per  member  

S.  A.  L.  dues  (<i  25c  per  member  (50,000)  . 

Emblem  Division   

Advertising  Sales  

Reserve  Fund  earnings   

Purchase  Discount  

Interest  earned   

Interest  on  Washington  Building   

Interest  on  Emblem  inventory  


 $1,000,000.00 

  12,500.00 

  40,000.00 

  226,620.00 

  ao.ooo.oo 

  4,000.00 

  1,750.00 

  5,280.00 

  2,000.00 

$1,322,150.00 

Restricted: 

Earnings  of  Endowment  Fund  Corporation  $  155,000.00 

CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Forty  and  Eight  for  Child  Welfare    20.000.00 

Auxiliary  for  Rehabilitation    25,000.00 

Auxiliary  for  Child  Welfare   10,000.00 

Eight  and  Forty  for  Child  Welfare   1,000.00 


$211,000.00 
$1,533,150.00 


EXPENSE  BUDGET  FOR  1942 

Expenses  Payable  from  Regular  Revenue: 

Administration   $  136 

Americanism    44, 

Legislative    16 

Publicity   32 


ity  . 
Finance  . 
Executive 
•Defens 


PUBLICATIONS: 

American  Legion  Magazine  . 

National  Legionnaire   

Legion  Heir   

Rehabilitation  and  Child  Welfare 


21 
125 
9 

772 

102 
7 
50 


,523.70 
123.86 
.949.00 
596.76 
,378.63 
,300.00 
970.48 

,341.18 

363.02 
872.51 
446.06 


$1,319,865.20 


Expense  Payable  from  Restricted  Revenue: 


Rehabilitation 
Child  Welfare 


Less:  Excess  over  Restricted  Funds 


151,854.34 
109,591.72 

$261,446.06 
50,446.06 

$211,000  on 


Reserve  against  membership 


$1,530,865.20 
2,284.80 

$1,533,150.00 


$22,500.00  included  in  executive  item  is  also  earmarked  for  "Defense." 


NATIONAL  FINANCE  COMMITTEE, 

Sam  W.  Reynolds,  Nebraska,  Chairman 

Edgar  B.  Dunlap,  Georgia 

John  Lewis  Smith,  District  of  Columbia 


the  secret 
discovered. 

BOTTLED-IN-BOND 


,>    On  early  Pennsylvania  forms  the  secret  /i 
of  this  choice  rye  whisky  was  discovered. 


TOO 
PROOF 


RITTENHOUSE^ 

STRAIGHT  RYE  WHISKY 


CONTINENTAL  DISTILLING  CORP.,  PHILA.,  PA. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion  ;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security  ;  in 
many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural  teeth. 
K'utch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  dropping, 
rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  druggists. . . . 
If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  don^t  waste  money  on 
substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  generous  trial  box.  <r)  i  p  inc. 

KLUTCH  CO..  Box  2952-C.  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Ex-Servlce 
Men  Get 
Preferences 


START  $105  to  $175  MONTH 

Railway    Postal    Clerks  —  Mail  Carriers 
—  Post     Office     Clerks  —  Investigators  — 
etc. 

Get  ready  now  for  after  your  discharge 

 CUT  HERE  

Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  H181 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rush  to  me  (1)  Full  particulars  regarding 
U.  S.  Government  jobs,  (2)  a  free  copy  of  32- 
page  book.  "How  to  Get  U.  S.  Government 
Jobs,"  (3)  give  pointers  regarding  preferences 
to  Ex-Service  men. 


Name  

Address.. 


Use  Coupon  before  you  lose  it. 
Write  plainly. 
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FAST/ 


SAFE/ 


lOIVPP/CFD! 


Canoes,  Rowboats,  Outboard 
Motor  Boats,  Olympic.  Snipe; 
Comet  and  Sea  Gull  Sail  Boats 

CATALOG  FREE 

Save  Money— Prompt  Shipment— Two 
Factories. 

THOMPSON  BROS.  BOAT  MFG.  CO. 

216  Ann  St,  /    Wrilt  to  \  116  Elm  St. 

PESHTIGO,  WIS.  \eitheT  pUux)  CORTLAND.  N.  Y. 


HELP  MEN  .£?o  BUSINESS 
My  Store  Route  Plan 
PAYS  BIG  MONEY 


Hundreds  of  men  like  you  now  make  really  biff 
money  week  after  week  backed  by  our  Money- 
MakinB"Store  Route"  Plan.  Let  me  explain  how  your 
earning  power  should  pro  UP  when  yoatake  on  our  big- 
profit  hneof  5c— 10c  gooda  including  many  Nationally 
Advertised  products.  Show  stores  how  to  increase 
s  and  profits  upto  50'1>.  Experience  unnecessary, 
te  me  TODAY.  H.  B.  Laymon,  President 
Dept.  133  Spencer,  Indiana 


BEAU 
HOUSE 


UTIFUL^Ei 
E  PLANTS  COs 


Greatest  House  Plant  Offei  of  the  Year 

Chrysanthemum  —  Golden  Glow.  1  Weep- 
0  Lantana — Soft  Lilac  Pink.  1  Colevs — 
railing'  Beauty.  1  Strawberry  Geranium, 
1  Umbrella  Flant.  1  Begonia  —  Pink  Gem. 
AM  Blooming  Size  Plants.  Only  2Sc  Post- 
paid. Worth  $a^O.  Mostcomplete  assortment 
of  Charming^  House  Plants  in  America;over  250 
varieties, inciudingr"Grandmother's  OldFavor- 

  ites"  and  late  introductions,  featured  in  our 

Big  Plant,  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog,  sent  to  you  CDCC 
Send  25c  for  this  Riq  Barqain  House  Plant  Offer.  rllLC 

CONDON  BROS.  SEEDSMEN  Rock?ord,  Illinois 


WOODSTOCK 


TYPEWRITER 


I  FUNDS  FOR  WAR  BENEFITS!] 
Easy  to  raise  with  plays  and 
Mi  NSTR  E  LS 

Unique  first  parts  for  complete 
show,   with  special   songs  and 
choruses.      Black-face  plays. 
Jokes,  Gags,  Posters,  Make-up 
Goods,  Wigs,  Bones,  Tambou- 
rines. Lively,  up-to-the-minute 
plays  for  dramatic  clubs 
and    lodges.  Denison 
plays  produced 
/ jy  y     everywhere,   60  ^\ 
'  "  y      years  of  hits.  ^\ 
Fret  Catalog    V  »  1 
T.  S.  DENISON  (  CO.      \^^^  > 
an  N.  Wabash,  Ocvi.  83.  CMcago 

The  American  Legion 
National  Headquarters 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
-    Financial  Statement 
December  31,  1941 
Assets 

Cash  on  hand  and  on  deposit  $  890,745.26 

Accounts  receivable   66,555.77 

Inventories    121,884.91 

Invested  funds    2,446,534.56 

Permanent  investment: 

Overseas  Craves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  214,2-50.65 
Office  building,  Washington,  D.  C,  less 

depreciation    125,804.31 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  equipment,  less 

depreciation    43,478.55 

Deferred  charges    22,572.25 

§3,931,836.26 

Liabilities,  Deferred  Revenue 

and  Net  Worth 

Current  liabilities   §  127,361.57 

Funds  restricted  as  to  use   35,119.40 

Deferred  revenue    732,926.79 

Permanent  trust; 

Overseas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  Fund  2 14,260.65 
Net  Worth: 

Restricted  capital   $2,417,644.65 

Unrestricted  capital  ..     404,523.20  2,822,167.85 

13,931,836  26 

Frank  E.  Samuel,  National  Adjutant 
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Over  the  Alps  to  France 


(Contifiiied  from  page  32) 
aerodrome,  near  Shrewsbury,  during  the 
fall  of  191 8,  American  soldiers  were  re- 
quested to  make  short  trips  to  nearby 
points  to  play  baseball,  entertain  crowds 
and  generally  assist  the  Royal  Air  Force 
in  recruiting  technical  enlisted  personnel 
and  student  flyers. 

"On  September  26  and  27,  1918,  one 
of  these  trips  was  made  through  North 
Wales.  The  picture  I  send  was  taken  on 
the  terrace  in  front  of  Carnarvon  Castle 
in  Carnarvon,  Wales.  Nearly  every 
branch  of  the  British  service — military, 
naval  and  civilian,  is  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  flag 
in  the  photograph  is  our  own — seen  in 
the  center.  From  the  flagstaff  on  the 
tower  of  the  castle,  a  lone  United  States 
flag  was  flying,  hung  there  by  the 
authorities  of  the  town.  The  town  was 
decorated  in  red,  white  and  blue  bunting 
and  smaller  American  flags.  Not  a  single 
British  flag  was  in  evidence.  It  was  Car- 
nar\'on's  way  of  doing  special  honor  to 
the  United  States.  Would  we,  if  we  were 
entertaining  British  soldiers,  sailors  or 
civilians,  be  willing  to  display  as  a  special 
honor,  the  British  flag  only,  without  dis- 
playing our  own  flag  at  its  right?" 

GHOSTS  of  the  past  will  be  paraded 
before  many  of  us  old  veterans,  if 
early  disclosures  give  correct  indication. 
In  fact,  the  movement  started  not  long 
after  the  CCC  outfits  throughout  the 
country  were  being  issued  old  equip- 
ment that  we  fellows  of  the  earlier 
war  had  used  and  turned  in  when  we 
doffed  the  uniform.  The  only  case  that 
immediately  comes  to  mind  concerns  a 
messkit  that  an  ex-captain  in  command 
of  a  CCC  group  discovered.  It  bore 
the  name  and  outfit  of  a  World  War 
veteran  and  we  succeeded  in  returning 
this  souvenir  to  him. 

Now  with  the  old  stocks  being  dug 
out  of  v/arehouses  for  issue  to  the  thou- 
sands of  troops  in  training,  we  expect 
many  more  items  to  be  reported  to  us. 
Here  is  a  case  in  point,  related  to  us 
by  Hermann  A.  Wenige,  Service  Officer 
of  Lawrence  Capehart  Post  of  the  Le- 
gion in  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  and  Past 
Vice  Commander  of  the  Department  of 
Indiana: 

"Every  once  in  a  while  an  echo  of 
World  War  I  creeps  into  our  present 
all-out-war  program.  One  recently  came 
to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Al  Mofield,  Past 
President  of  the  Auxiliary  Unit  of  Law- 
rence Capehart  Post  of  our  city. 

"Mrs.  Mofield  is  employed  at  the 
U,  S.  Army  Quartermaster  Depot  here 
in  Jeffersonville  and  while  working  over 
some  old  web  belts  from  the  first 
World  War  she  came  across  a  Field 
Message  which  had  been  sent  by  a  Ser- 
geant Wagner  on  November  22,  1917, 


from  his  observation  post  at  La  Val- 
bonne,  France. 

"The  complete  message  is  as  follows: 

"U.  S.  ARMY  FIELD  MESSAGE 
"From  Sgt.  Wagner,  Patrol  Number  Four 
"At  1000  yds.  north  of  railroad  station. 

La  Valbonne 
"Date  Nov,  22.  Hour  9:50.  How  Sent,  No. 

I  runner 
"To  3rd  Platoon  commander 

"Enemy  supply  train  observed  moving 
north  on  road  running  along  railroad 
track.  Twelve  four-horse  wagons.  Will 
remain  in  observation. 

"Mrs.  Mofield  will  be  glad  to  forward 
the  message  to  Sgt.  Wagner,  the  com- 
mander of  the  3d  platoon  or  the  run- 
ner who  carried  the  message  if  any  of 
them  should  recognize  it. 

"She  can  be  addressed  at  Kenwood 
Avenue,  Jeffersonville,  Indiana,  or  any 


"Will  you  look  at  this! — the  In- 
come Tax  Bureau  says  I  owe  them 
$500  more!" 

of  the  parties  interested  can  write  to 
me  in  care  of  my  Post." 

Upon  receipt  of  Past  Commander 
Wenige's  letter,  this  department  did 
some  research — and  it  wasn't  a  difficult 
job  because  of  a  fairly  recent  item  in 
Then  and  Now — and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  message  had  not  been 
sent  in  any  of  the  front-line  sectors,  but 
during  one  of  the  field  problems  at  the 
Infantry  Candidates  School  which  was 
conducted  in  La  Valbonne,  France,  at 
that  time.  You  may  recall  we  used  a 
brief  story  about  the  La  Valbonne  Vet- 
erans Association  which  was  organized 
about  two  years  ago  by  men  who  attended 
that  school,  and  held  a  reunion  during 
the  Legion  National  Convention  in  Bos- 
ton in  September,  1940.  So  we  wrote  to 
its  President,  Saul  B.  Kramer,  of  135 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  1.  confirmed  our  thought.  He 
couldn't,  however,  find  a  Sergeant  Wag- 
ner on  the  active  roster  of  his  Associa- 
tion, so  we're  still  looking  for  that  man. 

In  this  same  connection.  Comrade 
Wenige  reported  that  "sometime  ago  a 
member  of  our  Post  found  a  messkit 
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that  he  had  used  in  France,  at  the 
Quartermaster  Depot  here.  I  was  laid 
up  in  the  Marine  Hospital  at  the  time 
because  of  an  accident  which  necessi- 
tated the  amputation  of  my  right  leg, 
and  do  not  recall  the  Legionnaire's 
name,  but  if  I  can  find  him  I'll  see  if 
there  is  a  story  connected  with  the 
messkit." 

REUNIONS  with  the  old  buddies?  If, 
-  even  after  having  read  the  compre- 
hensive lists  of  announcements  of  re- 
unions that  appear  each  issue  in  the 
Outfit  Notices  column,  you  don't  think 
there's  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime  in  meeting 
up  with  the  old  gang,  just  take  a  squint 
at  the  ston,'  that  came  from  Alfred  W. 
Cooley,  who  belongs  to  Claude  R. 
Batchelder  Post  of  the  Legion  in  Alton, 
New  Hampshire.  Comrade  Cooley  intro- 
duced his  account  of  grand  happenings  at 
the  Legion  National  Convention  in  Bos- 
ton in  September,  1940,  with  this  letter: 
"The  enclosed  short  account  tells  of 
an  event  which  was  of  utmost  interest 
to  those  of  us  present  and  may  later 
be  of  equal  interest  to  those  who  may 
read  it.  In  the  flush  of  success  I  had 
to  tell  someone  all  about  the  chain  of 
events — and  put  forth  this  effort  to 
get  in  touch  with  more  of  the  old  gang. 

"Monroe.  Dougherty,  Buchanan  and 
I  are  all  Past  Officers  in  our  respective 
Legion  Posts.  We  are  out  now  to  pull 
our  old  outfit,  the  28th  Service  Com- 
pany, U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  together  again. 
It  must  be  done  through  the  Legion 
Magazine,  and  Legion  memberships  will 
be  sure  to  follow  in  those  cases  where 
these  guys  do  not  now  belong.  We  need 
a  correct  mailing  list,  and  my  stor>'  may 
help  in  getting  it." 

And  now  for  Cooley "s  most  interest- 
ing tale: 

I've  talked  with  a  lot  of  veterans 
who  are  in  the  same  fix  that  I'm  in. 

They  all  say  the  same  thing,  "I  was 
in  an  outfit  that  came  from  all  over." 
"We  never  could  have  a  reunion,  the 
guys  come  from  all  over."  "I  met  one 
guy  from  my  old  outfit  about  ten 
years  ago,  only  one  I've  ever  seen." 
"Sure,  I  watch  the  magazine  for  re- 
unions, but  we  never  have  'em." 

Most  of  these  fellows  were  in  some 
special  line  of  work  in  the  service,  or 
in  some  training  camp  or  school,  where 


their  origmal  outfits  were  all  broken 
up  to  supply  specialists  to  various 
units  in  France. 

This  was  the  story  of  Depot  Com- 
pany F  in  Burlington,  \'ermont,  which 
went  to  Carnegie  Tech  in  Pittsburgh 
early  in  1918  to  become  the  28th  Serv- 
ice Company,  U.  S.  Signal  Corps.  My 
case  is  no  more  unique  than  plenty  of 
others. 

Yet,  (and  here  it  is)  the  National 
Convention  of  1940  at  Boston  gave 
birth  to  a  new  reunion,  made  a  brand- 
new  Legionnaire  and  started  the  ball 
a-rolling  to  bigger  and  better  doings. 

Funny,  how  it  all  came  about  .  ,  . 
The  string  of  circumstances  offered  a 
slender  thread  of  hope  to  a  few  of  the 
boys  who  were  willing  to  grab  any 
chance  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

Early  last  spring,  I  was  entering  the 
city  of  Laconia,  New  Hampshire  and 
had  stopped  at  a  "STOP"  sign  at  an 
intersection.  My  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  the  face  of  a  man  in  a  car 
at  a  filling  station  on  the  corner.  That 
face  looked  familiar,  I  knew  that 
guy.  Driving  up  alongside,  I  hailed  him. 

"Hey,  is  your  name  Bill  Sager?" 

"Sure  it  is." 

"I'm  Al  Cooley,  was  with  the  28th 
Service  Company  in  Pittsburgh,  don't 
you  remember  me?" 

A  hearty  handclasp,  a  rapid-fire  of 
questions,  back  and  forth,  scanty, 
sketchy  news  of  a  few  of  our  buddies 
quickly  exchanged,  and  then  it  was 
over.  I  got  a  real  kick  out  of  seeing 
Bill  that  day.  Have  you  ever  felt 
really  hungry  to  see  some  of  the  old 
gang  again?  Sure,  we  all  have. 

The  weeks  went  by,  and  spring 
brightened  into  summer.  On  a  sunshiny 
Sunday  in  June,  I  was  told  I  had  a 
caller  outside  my  place  of  business.  .\ 
car  full  of  people  was  there,  and  at 
the  wheel  sat  the  man  who  had  said 
he  wanted  to  see  me.  A  stranger? 
Yes,  for  a  moment,  and  then  quick 
recognition;  darned  if  it  wasn't  Jack 
Dougherty,  another  of  the  old  outfit. 
Sager  had  told  him  where  I  might  be 
found  and  he  had  chosen  this  Sunday 
to  take  his  family  for  a  short  trip  to 
look  me  up.  Was  I  ever  glad  to  see 
somebody?  I  was  as  tickled  as  a  girl 
on  her  first  swimming  party.  I  guess 
I  told  everyone  in  the  Post  here  that 
I  had  met  one  of  my  old  outfit. 

From  that  day  on,  till  Convention 
time,  the  Legion  Magazine  came  in  for 
a  close  search.  Always  hoping  that 
somewhere,  somehow,  somebody  would 
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tiy  to  puil  a  reunion  of  the  2Sth  Serv- 
ice Company.  No  soap.  Jack  Dough- 
erty and  1  had  parted  with  a  "See  you 
in  Boston  in  September."  I  wondered 
if  it  were  going  to  be  like  in  '30  in 
Boston,  when  I  tramped  the  streets 
and  haunted  the  hotel  lobbies  for 
three  days,  only  to  return  home  dis- 
appointed. I  hadn't  seen  a  soul  from 
my  old  outfit. 

Years  ago  I  prom'sed  my  two  kids 
that  if  the  Legion  ever  came  to  Boston 
again,  I'd  take  'em  down  to  see  the 
doings.  Trust  a  kid  to  remember  a 
crazy  promise  like  that.  So  we  went, 


,  kfer't\el !'.  you  A/'  X  should  504  I  do ,  (vin  rteair'  - 
dortV  reaUwi     y/^ Aire  «'  Pairts  -  sr.  atAew-  X 

nte.douou   ^  \  ofcouise   Miss  Mer^-:*!'.  jY"^^  ', 
'  -  -  ■-\debf'!J 


the  wife,  the  two  kids  and  I.  We  got 
to  the  Hotel  Manger  at  8  p.m.  on 
Monday  night  to  register — that  was 
New  Hampshire  headquarters.  As  we 
crossed  the  street  on  our  way  up 
town,  who  should  be  standing  on  the 
oppos'te  corner  but  Jack  Dougherty. 
I  told  you  it  was  funny. 

Jack  had  had  luck.  He  gave  me  a  room 
number  in  the  Statler  where  he  said  I 
would  find  Andy  Monroe,  another  of 
the  boys.  Andy  is  known  as  Jim  now 
and  was  on  here  from  Upland,  Indiana. 
We  left  Jack  to  his  own  devices  and 
highballed  for  the  Statler  as  fast  as  our 
legs  and  the  crowd  watching  the  40  'n' 
8  parade  would  permit.  It  was  a  hell 
of  a  job  getting  there,  because  the 
I^adies'  Auxiliary  don't  have  very  long 
legs,  and  the  crowd  was  big  and  get- 
ting bigger.  Jim  and  his  wife  were  both 
in  the  hotel.  Lucky?  No,  just  funny, 
how  things  were  happening.  Jim  dug 
through  his  belongings  and  produced 
a  telephone  number,  which  he  said 
should  belong  to  Sammy  ("Dot's  I 
am")  Sholk,  still  another  member  of 
the  outfit.  A  phone  call.  Sammy  was 
home  and  would  try  to  get  in  from 
Roxbury.  Sure,  he  made  it,  and  we 
had  a  swell  gabfest.  On  my  way  out, 
afterward,  who  should  I  run  across  but 
George  Waldron,  also  of  the  28th,  loll- 
ing about  the  lobby  of  the  Statler.  I 
sent  George  upstairs  to  Jim  and 
Sammy.  Still  funny,  after  all  these 
years  of  seeing  nobody,  isn't  it  ? 

The  next  day  was  the  parade,  the 
Big  Parade,  and  I  do  mean  Big.  Along 
about  9  P.M.,  with  our  dogs  still 
howling  bloody  murder,  the  wife  and 
I  shoehorned  into  an  elevator  and 
started  aloft  to  Jim's  room.  Sammy 
was  there.  He  had  brought  his  wife 
with  him  this  time.  The  six  of  us  sat 
around  for  a  few  minutes.  Waldron 
and  his  wife  blew  in,  that  made  some- 
thing to  talk  about,  because  Waldron 
was  the  guy  who  used  to  be  the  supply 
sergeant.  He  used  to  pride  himself  on 
being  able  to  tell  the  size  of  things  a 
guy  wore  by  the  way  he  walked  up  to 
the  window.  We  had  plenty  of  scores 
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to  settle  with  him,  but  time  heals 
scars  and  breeds  forgiveness,  even  in 
a  rookie's  heart.  We  hadn't  been  there 
a  half  hour  when  in  walked  Bucky 
Buchanan,  another  buddy  of  the  28th. 

.'\nd  there,  comrades,  is  your  picture 
— as  fine  an  example  of  an  embryonic 
reunion  as  you  would  be  able  to  find 
in  many  a  day  of  exhaustive  search. 
Songs  were  sung,  stories  told,  wives 
shocked,  and  toasts  drunk.  The  pay-off 
was  the  sincere  avowal  to  do  our  in- 
dividual damnedest  to  pull  this  outfit 
together  again.  Jim  Monroe,  Upland, 
Indiana,  was  elected  President.  Jack 
Dougherty,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  is  Secre- 
tary. Sammy  Sholk,  never  in  the  Legion 
in  his  hfe,  is  joining  up  (Membership 
Committee  take  notice).  .\nd  so  it  goes. 
If  nothing  comes  unstuck.  Depot  Com- 
pany F,  later  known  as  28th  Service 
Company,  Signal  Corps,  later  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  will  have  a  real  re- 
union soon. 

THE  movement  toward  the  Deep 
South  is  beginning.  Veterans  groups 
are  already  laying  plans  for  reunions  in 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Legion's  National  Convention 
in  the  Crescent  City,  September  21st  to 
24th.  The  early  birds  will  get  the  pick 
of  reunion  headquarters,  banquet  halls, 
dining-rooms  and  such  other  things  as 
help  to  make  successful  reunions.  It's 
time  to  line  up  your  outfit  and  tell  The 
Company  Clerk  about  your  plans,  so 
they  may  be  announced  in  this  column. 

Details  of  the  following  New  Orleans 
National  Convention  reunions  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Legionnaires  listed: 


Natl.  Assoc.  Amer.  Balloon  Corps  Vets. — 
11th  annual  natl.  reunion.  Thos.  W.  Murphy, 
chmn.,  30  Porter  Av.,  Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

Air  Serv.  vets.  Assoc. — Annual  convention — 
reunion  of  vets  of  all  branches  of  the  Air  Serv. 
Henry  Le  Febvre,  chmn.,  1820  St.  Charles  Av., 
New  Orleans. 

Siberia,  A.  E.  F. — 5th  annual  natl.  reunion. 
L.  A.  McQuiddy,  natl.  adjt.,  1112%  Menlo  Av., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CiiEM.  Warfare  Serv.  Vet.  Assoc. — 6th  an- 
nual reunion.  Geo.  W.  Nichols,  secy.-treas.,  R.  R. 
3.  Box  78,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

World  War  Tank  Corps.  Assoc. — Annual 
reunion.  New  Orleans  Bn.  now  being  organized. 
Chas.  C.  Zatarain,  5910  Pontchartrain  Blvd., 
New  Orleans,  or  E.  J.  Price,  natl.  adjt.,  130  N. 
Wells  St.,  Chicago.  lU. 

7th  Div.  World  War  Vets. — Annual  natl. 
reunion.  For  information  about  organization  of 
local  chapters  and  about  reunion,  write  Ralph 
R.  Conner,  adjt.-tin.  offer.,  P.  O.  Bo.x  693, 
Riviera,  Fla. 

12th  (Plymouth)  Div.  Vets.  Assoc. — 3d  an- 
nual reunion.  Harry  Berg,  natl.  adjt.,  314ii  15th 
Av.,  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

20th  Ijiv.  Assoc. — Annual  reunion.  Harry  Mc- 
Bride,  1234  26th  St.,  Newport  News,  Va. 

Co.  E,  16th  Inf.— Reunion.  F.  H.  (Cpl.  Red) 
Ashby,  612  Av.  E,  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 

15th  Engrs.  Vets.  Assoc. — Reunion.  R.  L. 
Knight,  224  N.  Aiken  Av.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  6. 

21st  Engrs.  L.  R.  Soc. — Annual  reunion. 
Chas.  L.  Schaus,  secy.-treas.,  325-47th,  Union 
City,  N.  J.,  or  J.  M.  Kellner,  pres.,  R.  7,  Oak- 
wood  Manor,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

23d  Engrs.  Assoc. — Annual  natl.  reunion.  For 
details  and  copy  Highway  Life,  write  Jim  P. 
Henriksen.  2922  N.  Kilbourn  Av.,  Chicago,  III. 

56th  (Searchlight)  Engrs. — Annual  re- 
union. W.  B.  Robbins,  secy.-treas.,  80  Central 
St..  Hudson.  Mass. 

114TH  Sup.  Trn.,  Cos.  D  &  E — Reunion.  W. 
W.  Bloemer,  Co.  Clerk,  Co.  D.  Batesville,  Ind. 

Motor  Transp.  Co.  389  (formerly  #18  Train) 
— Reunion  and  organization.  Write  Lewis  Hib- 
bard,  612  W.  Washington  Av.,  Ionia,  Mich. 

World  War  Navy  Radiomen — Annual  natl. 
reunion  and  AM-Navy  headquarters.  New  Or- 
I  ans.  Mark  Feder,  Yeoman,  132  S.  George  St., 
York,  Pa. 

U.S.S.  DeKalb  Last  Man's  Club — Reunion, 
New  Orleans,  Sept  21.  Ted  Stolp,  secy.,  5404  N. 
5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Claude  McClintoc:;, 
treas.,  4320  Tennyson  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
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REUNIONS  and  activities  at  times  and 
^  places  other  than  the  New  Orleans 
Legion  National  Convention  follow: 

Soc.  OF  1st  Div.,  Indiana  Branch — Meetings, 
1st  Sunday  each  month,  2  :30  P.  M.,  Wor.d  War 
Memorial,  Indianapolis.  A.  R.  Brcnton,  pres., 
3914  Spann  Av.,  Indianapolis. 

Soc.  OF  3u  Div. — Annual  natl.  reunion,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  July  9-11.  Ted  Dash,  24U3  East  Av., 
Rochester. 

4th  Div.  Assoc. — All  "Ivy"  vets  living  in 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 
send  name,  address,  former  outfit  and  rank,  to 
Edw.  J.  Maire,  natl.  historian,  1170  N.  Cum- 
mings  St.,  Los  AnKeles,  Calif. 

Soc.  OF  5TII  Div. — Silver  Jubilee  reunion, 
Akron,  Ohio,  Sept.  5-7.  Elmer  Taylor,  secy.- 
treas..  2124  18th  St.,  S.  W.,  Akron,  will  furnish 
details  and  copy  regtl.  roster. 

5iH  Div.  History  still  available.  Five  dollars. 
\Vm.  Barton  Bruce,  natl.  historian,  48  Ayrault 
St..  Providence,  R.  I. 

Yankee  (26th)  Div.  Vets.  Assoc. — Annual 
natl.  convention,  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  25-28. 
Dennis  J.  Brunton,  chmn.,  42  Ranney  St., 
Springfield. 

Soc.  OP  28th  Div. — For  membership,  write 
Lambert  J.  Sullenberger,  natl.  v.  p.,  535  S.  Lime 
St.,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

29th  (Blue  &  Gray)  Div.  Assoc. — For  mem- 
bership, official  publications  and  information 
about  29th  Div.  medal,  write  Earle  McGowan, 
natl.  adjt.,  1383  Rittenhouse  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

32d  Div.  Vets.  Assoc. — Annual  reunion,  Chi- 
caso.  111.,  Sept.  5-6.  Lester  Benston,  chmn.,  205 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

33d  Div.  War  Vets.  Assoc. — For  membership, 
write  John  H.  Plattner,  secy..  Hotel  Morrison, 
Chicago,  111. 

Rainbow  (42d)  Div.  Vets. — Natl.  reunion, 
Orlando,  Fla.,  July  13-15.  Barney  J.  Sullivan, 
reunion  chmn..  Court  House,  Orlando. 

77th  Div.  Assoc. — For  information  regarding 
official  World  War  medal,  write  Walter  J.  Bald- 
win, secy.,  28  E.  39th  St.,  New  York  City. 

78th  (Lightning)  Div.  Vets.  Assoc. — All-day 
spring  reunion  and  patriotic  rally,  Capitol  Hotel, 
50th  St.  &  8th  Av.,  New  York  City,  Sat.,  Apr. 
18.  Write  Raymond  W.  Taylor,  gen.  secy..  Box 
482,  Closter,  N.  J. 
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80th  Div.  Vets.  Assoc. — 25th  anniversary 
reunion,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Aug.  6-9.  Mark  R. 
Byrne,  natl.  secy.,  212  Plaza  Bid?..  Pittsburgh. 

60th  Inf. — Reunion,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Akron, 
Ohio,  Sept.  5-7.  A.  L.  Bradbury.  478  E.  Ex- 
change St.,  Akron,  or  Wm.  Barton  Bruce,  48 
Ayrault  St..  Providence,  R.  I. 

332  Inf.  Assoc.  (incl.  331st  F.  H.  Unit)  — 
21st  annual  reunion.  Canton,  Ohio,  Sept.  5-6. 
A.  A.  Grable,  secy..  Canton. 

Co.  E,  23d  Inf. — To  complete  roster,  write 
Andrew  C.  Eriksen,  9  S.  Warren  St.,  Dover,  N.  J. 

Co.  M,  307th  Inf. — Annual  reunion-dinner, 
77th  Div.  Clubhouse,  28  E.  39th  St.,  New  York 
City,  Mar.  14.  Henry  H.  Ringen,  85  Vermilyea 
Av..  New  York  City. 

Co.  K,  308th  Inf. — Annual  reunion-dinner, 
77th  Div.  Clubhouse,  28  E.  39th  St.,  New  York 
City,  Apr.  18.  Simon  Reiss,  200  Haven  Av., 
New  York  City. 

Co.  A,  337th  M.  G.  Bn.— For  roster  and  re- 
union plans,  write  Byron  L  Lundberg,  Box  K, 
Dayton,  Iowa. 

56TH  Pioneer  Inf.  Assoc. — llth  annual  re- 
union, Smithfield,  N.  C,  Aug.  1-2.  James  K. 
Dunn,  s  cy.,  723  llth  St.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

332d  F.  a.  Last  Man  Club — Annual  banquet, 
Chicago,  111.,  about  May  2.  To  confirm  date, 
write  Geo.  E.  Kaplanek,  secy.,  1250  N.  Pine 
Av.,  Chicago. 

1ST  Corps  Art.  Park  Vets. — Annual  reunion. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  4-5.  Emory  Jamison,  1905 
Charles  St.,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 
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304th  Ammun.  Trn.  Assoc. — For  time  and 
place  25th  anniversary  reunion,  write  R.  B. 
Cook,  secy.-treas.,  300  Howell  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

IITH  Engrs.  Vets.  Assoc. — 25th  annual  re- 
union and  dinner-dance.  Hotel  Capitol,  50th 
St.  &  8th  Av.,  New  York  City,  Sat.,  Mar.  14. 
Write  Edw.  M.  O'Brien,  secy..  Hotel  Times 
Square,  43d  &  8th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

Vets  13th  Engrs. — Annual  reunion,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  June  19-21.  Jas.  A.  Elliott,  secy.- 
treas.,  721  E.  21st  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

15th  Engrs.  Vets.  Assoc. — 21st  annual  re- 
union, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Apr.  25.  R.  L.  Knight, 
pub.  chmn.,  224  N.  Aiken  Av.,  Pittsburjh,  Pa. 

19th  Engrs.  (Ry.)  Assoc. — Annual  reunion, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  For  date,  write  Francis  P. 
Conway,  4414  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 

52d  Engrs.  Assoc. — 6th  annual  reunion, 
Penn-Beaver  Hotel,  Rochester,  Pa.,  July  25-27. 
J.  A.  Bell,  412  E.  Leasure  Av.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

61st  R.  R  Engrs. — 5th  annual  reunion,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  June  19-21.  E.  M.  Soboda,  natl.  secy., 
932  Roscoe  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wise. 

314th  Engrs.  Vets.  Assoc. — Annual  reunion, 
York  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  7.  Bob  Walker, 
secy.,  2720  Ann  Av.,  St.  Louis. 

Btry.  B,  3d  F.  a. — Annual  reunion  during 
Legion  Pa.  Dept.  Convention,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
For  dates,  write  Paul  K.  Fuhrman,  525  E. 
Walnut  St.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

304th  F.  S.  Bn. — Annual  reunion-banquet, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  2.  J.  P.  Tyrrell,  secy.,  6144 
McCallum  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

332d  F.  S.  Bn. — For  membership  and  infor- 
mation about  1942  reunion,  write  Julius  Merkel- 
bach,  1st  v.  p.,  1530  44th  Av.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

15th  Cav. — Reunion.  For  time  and  place, 
write  John  Faulkner,  Box  62,  Moultrie,  Ga. 

Co.  6,  1st  Air  Serv.  Mech. — Annual  reunion- 
dinner.  New  York  City.  Oct.  24.  C.  R.  Summers, 
3258  Glenview  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.E.F.  Siberia — Reunion  during  Calif.  Le- 
gion Dept.  Conv.  For  time  and  place,  write  L. 
A.  McQuiddy,  natl.  adjt.,  1112%  Menlo  Av., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Utilities  Det.,  Camp  Dodge,  1918. — Spring 
frolic,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  11.  Ray  Luther, 
comdr.,  5317  Park  Av..  Minneapolis. 

School  of  Chauffeurs  &  Mechanics,  U.S.A. 
Ft.  Sam  Houston — Proposed  reunion.  M.  D. 
Vail,  Roscndale  Rd.,  Box  60,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

North  Sea  Mine  Force  Assoc. — For  mem- 
bership, and  details  annual  reunion.  New  York 
City,  in  Oct.,  write  J.  Frank  Burke,  natl.  secy., 
3  Bangor  Road,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

North  Sea  Mine  Force  Assoc.,  Pac.  Coast 
Chap. — For  membership  and  reunion  plans, 
write  Jimmie  Gee,  1626  Illinois  St.,  Vallejo, 
Calif. 

North  Sea  Mine  Force  Assoc.,  N.  J.  Chap. 
— For  membership,  write  Eugene  F.  Flannery, 
chmn.,  3  W.  48th  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Base  Hosp.  1  (Bellevue  Unit),  Vichy, 
France — Illustrated  history  available.  Dr.  An- 
na Tjomsland,  821  Bergen  Av.,  Jersey  City. 
N.  J. 

Base  Hosp.  2  (Etretat  Assoc.) — 25th  re- 
union. New  York  City,  in  May.  For  date,  write 
Whitey,  137-73  Belknap  St.,  Springfield  Gar- 
dens, N.  Y. 

Base  Hosp.  101 — For  free  copy  roster,  write 
Lee  E.  McDermet,  Box  2271,  Denver,  Colo. 

Base  Hosp.,  Camp  Lee,  Reunion  Assoc. — For 
5th  annual  reunion  place  and  date,  and  1942 
roster,  write  H.  W.  Colston,  secy.,  1357  New 
York  Av.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

118th  Amb.  Co. — For  reunion  information, 
write  Mrs.  Chas.  Mease,  Canton,  N.  C. 

Pasadena  Amb.  Co.  No.  I  (Sec.  563-4-5-6, 
USAAS) — Reunion,  Pasadena,  Calif.,  June  13. 
C.  D.  Clearwater,  chmn..  Pacific  Palisades, 
Calif. 

LT.  S.  S.  lotva — 6th  reunion  of  crew.  Lake 
Aquilla.  Chardon,  Ohio,  July  26.  Wendell  R. 
Lerch,  secy.,  348  Front  St..  Berea,  Ohio. 

U.  S.  S.  Nevada — Proposed  crew  reunion, 
Boston,  Mass.,  during  summer.  For  date,  write 
Jack  Geary  or  Paul  McGrath,  Engine  32,  Bos- 
ton Fire  Dept.,  Bunker  Hill  St.,  Charlestown, 
Mass. 

U.  S.  S.  Missouri — Proposed  reunion  Lawr- 
ence H.  Groll,  2d  c/s/,  728  Erie  St.,  Napoleon, 
Ohio. 

Natl.  Otranto-Kashmir  Assoc. — Annual  re- 
union, Davenpojt,  Iowa,  Oct.  4.  A.  H.  Telford, 
secy.,  124  E.  Simmons  St.,  Galcsburg,  III. 

U.  S.  S.  President — Proposed  reunion  of 
crew.  Write  A.  M.  Walker,  122  Union  St.,  Bay 
St.  Louis.  Miss. 

U.  S.  S.  Saltm — Reunion,  including  crews  of 
all  sub-chasers  assigned  to  the  i>alem.  Chas.  E. 
Byrnes,  188  Hall  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

U.S.N.R.F.,  Whiddy  Island.  Ireland,  191R— 
Proposed  reunion.  Roy  G.  Hickner,  Marshtield, 
Wise. 

World  War  Provisional  Officers  Assoc. — 
Ex-provisional  or  probationary  officers  of  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  invited  to  member- 
ship in  organization  to  obtain  desired  recog- 
nition and  legislation.  John  S.  Tyler,  pres., 
2211  Fairview  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Paris  Post  (A.  L.)  Group  No.  1 — Rcgu'ar 
meetings.  New  Rochelle  House,  56  E.  41st  St.. 
New  York  City,  third  Monday  each  month,  7 
p.  m.  Jack  E.  Specter,  liaison  offer.,  180  River- 
side Drive,  New  York  City. 

John  J.  Noll 
The  Compatiy  Clerk 


"Career  men"  will  hold  the  key 
positions  of  tomorrow  in  avia- 
tion. Complete  technical  edu- 
cation is  the  surest  guarantee  of 
success  in  this  technical  indus- 
try. Far-sighted  young  men  are 
invited  to  contact  these  two  lead- 
ing schools.  Catalog  on  request. 

ACADEMY  OF  AERONAUTICS 

LaGuardia  Field,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
CASEY  JONES  SCHOOL  of  AERONAUTICS 

1100  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark.  N.J. 
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YOU  CAN 

CATCH  MORE  Fish 


Creek  Chub's  new  1942  catalog  is  a 
practical,  fascinating,  reliable  guide 
to  better  fishing  !  Shows  lures  and 
flies  in  natural  colors  !  Sent  FREE 
upon  request !  Write  today  ! 

CREEK  CHUB  BAIT  CO. 
453  So.  Randolph  St.,  Garrett,  Ind. 


fStopHfch 

I  Relieve  itching  of  eczema,  pimples. 


„  of  eczema,  pimples, 
athlete's  foot,  rashes  and  other  skin 
troubles.  Use  cooling  antiseptic  D.D.D. 
Prescription.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
Stops  itching  quickly.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


Getting  Up  Nights 

If  you  suffer  from  Getting  Up  Nights,  Backache, 
Nervousness.  Leg  Pains.  Swollen  Ankles  and  feel 
worn  out.  due  to  non-organic  and  non-systemic 
Kidney  and  Bladder  troubles,  you  should  try 
Cystex  which  is  giving  joyous  help  to  thousands. 
Printed  guarantee.  Money  back  unless  completely 
satisfactory.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Cystex  today. 
Only  35c. 


HEEFNER  ARCH  SUPPORT  CO.,  60  Uwis 


;^Thousands  relieved  from  pain  walk 
^freely  with  HEEFNER 
ARCH  SUPPORTS 

Write  for  free 
Booklet 

"FOOT 
FACTS" 

Salem,  Virginia 
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Free  for  Asthma 
During  Winter 

If  you  suffer  with  those  terrible  attacks  of  Asthma 
when  it  is  cold  and  damp  ;  if  raw.  Wintry  winds 
make  you  choke  as  if  each  gasp  for  breath  was  the 
very  last  :  if  restful  sleep  is  impossible  because  of 
the  struggle  to  breathe;  if  you  feel  the  disease  is 
slowly  wearing  your  life  away,  don't  fail  to  send  at 
once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Co.  for  a  free  trial  of 
a  remarkable  method.  No  matter  where  you  live  or 
whether  you  have  any  faith  in  any  remedy  under 
the  Sun.  send  for  this  free  trial.  If  you  have  suffered 
for  a  lifetime  and  tried  everything  you  could  learn 
of  without  relief;  even  if  you  are  utterly  discour- 
aged, do  not  abandon  hope  but  send  today  for  this 
free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Address 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  146-J  Frontier  Bldg. 

462  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 
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and  was  engaged  with  his  regiment. 
Things  were  pretty  warm  in  his  sector; 
the  Jerries  were  throwing  everything  ex- 
cept the  rolling  smoke-wagon.  "Ain't  it 
awful!"  Bill  moaned  to  a  buddy.  "I  never 
saw  anything  like  it!  About  the  worst 
that's  come  yet!" 

The  comrade  nodded  in  one  hundred 
percent  agreement,  thinking  the  com- 
ment had  to  do  with  the  enemy  activity. 
Then  Bill  flipped  out  a  letter  from  home: 


SEDLEY  PECK,  Legionnaire 
of  Paris,  Azuza  in  California, 
New  York  City  and  way  points, 
has  a  ver>'  wide  acquaintance. 
One  of  his  stories  is  about  one  of 
these  acquaintances,  a  chap  of 
great  pomp  and  dignity  who  was 
elected  to  a  minor  judgeship. 
One  day  while  the  judge  was  on 
the  street  a  smart  young  chap 
spoke  to  him  in  a  manner  that 
did  not  comport  with  the  jurist's 
idea  of  proper  respect  for  the 
ermine. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  judge 
in  his  most  severely  judicial 
tone,  "I  fine  you  $5  for  contempt 
of  court." 

"But,  Judge,"  objected  the 
offender,  "your  court  is  not  in 
session." 

"I  will  have  you  know,  sir," 
replied  the  judge,  "that  this 
court  is  always  in  session  and 
consequently  is  always  an  object 
of  contempt!" 


WHEN  the  Civil  War  broke.  Gen- 
eral Thomas  Maley  Harris  was 
practicing  medicine  at  Glenville,  CWest) 
Virginia.  Though  his  country  was  large- 
ly in  sympathy  with  the  South,  Dr. 
Harris  set  about  to  raise  a  regiment  for 
Union  service  among  his  friends  in  the 
upper  Little  Kanawha  valley  and  ad- 
joining sections.  He  was  made  colonel 
and,  among  the  men  in  his  regiment, 
were  some  of  his  neighbors  and  most 
intimate  friends,  one  of  whom  was  Ham- 
ilton Griggs.  The  colonel  had  two  pos- 
sessions of  which  he  was  very  proud:  a 
luxuriant  jungle  of  fiery  red  whiskers  and 
a  splendid  riding  horse.  At  the  battle  of 
Droop  Mountain  the  colonel,  mounted 
on  his  favorite  horse  and  accompanied 
by  Griggs,  was  leading  his  regiment  up  a 
stiff  hill  against  an  entrenched  enemy 
force.  A  good  marksman  spied  the  whis- 
kers and  took  a  shot  at  the  man  behind 
the  foliage.  The  heavy  ball  snipped  out 
a  goodly  wisp,  but  left  the  officer  un- 
touched. Bouncing  off  his  horse,  with 
one  hand  he  combed  out  the  loose  beard 
and  with  the  other  tossed  the  rein  to 
Griggs. 

"Here,  Ham,"  he  commanded,  "take 
this  horse  to  the  rear.  I'm  afraid  he'll  get 
hurt!" 

LEGIONNAIRE  W.  M.  Goodwin  of 
i  Florence,  Alabama,  has  a  favorite 
yarn  about  a  young  farmer  friend  who 
helped  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy back  in  1917-1918.  The  young  man 
had  made  seven  bales  of  cotton  on  his 
little  farm,  but  feeling  the  urge  to  serve 
his  country  volunteered  before  any  of  it 
had  been  sold. 

Before  long,  he  was  sent  to  the  front 
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"Just  think,"  he  wailed.  "Cotton  dropped 
a  cent  and  a  half  in  one  day!" 

I PAID  $100  for  that  dog.  He's  part 
collie  and  part  bull."  boasted  the 
dog  fancier. 

"Do  tell!"  exclaimed  the  visibly  im- 
pressed friend.  "Which  part  of  him  is 
bull?" 

"That  part  about  the  $100,"  replied 
the  owner. 

WELL,  dad,"  huffed  and  puffed 
the  youngster  as  he  swept  into 
the  office,  "I  just  ran  up  to  say  hello!" 

"Too  late,  son,"  sighed  the  old  man. 
"Your  mother  ran  up  to  say  the  same 
thing  and  took  all  my  change!" 


1EGI0NNAIRE  E.  W.  Kent  of  Okla- 
j  homa  City  has  a  favorite  yarn  about 
the  gushing  dame  who  had  been  shaking 
the  family  tree.  "Isn't  it  wonderful?" 
she  chirruped  to  her  dinner  partner,  "I've 
just  found  out  that  some  of  my  ancestors 
were  most  distinguished.  Do  you  have 
any  prominent  men  in  your  family  line?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  partner  replied.  "One  of 
my  ancestors  was  an  admiral.  In  fact  he 
at  one  time  commanded  the  combined 
fleet  of  all  the  world." 

"How  perfectly  marvelous,"  gushed 
the  gushing  one.  "What  was  his  name?"' 
"Noah,"  cackled  the  pestered  partner. 

SIGN  observed  on  a  small  store  by 
Legionnaire  Louie  Greet  on  Highway 
29,  near  Greenville,  South  Carolina: 
Beer  and  Notions. 

LEGIONNAIRE  D.  S.  Landrum  of 
J  Pawhuska,  Oklahoma,  says  that  his 
small  son  so  annoyed  his  teacher  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  reprimand,  the  teacher 
called  him  a  disturbing  element.  On  his 
return  home  the  lad  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity asked:  "Dad,  what  is  a  disturb- 
ing elephant?' 

IT  WAS  at  a  Legion  banquet,  and  long 
past,  bedtime,  says  Tom  Kelly  of 
Milwaukee  (Wisconsin)  Post.  The  Pearl 
Harbor  incident  was  just  two  days  old 
and  the  main  speaker  was  going  strong 
on  a  revised,  up-to-the  minute  speech. 
A  chap  near  the  speaker  had  his  own 
notions  and  was  voicing  them  to  all  and 
sundry,  but  to  no  one  in  particular. 
Finally  a  fellow-diner  squelched  the 
heckler  with:  "Say,  guy,  where  you  ought 
to  be  is  in  a  conversation  camp." 

SEEN  in  a  small  town  newspaper: 
"Owing  to  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions of  our  columns,  a  number  of  births 
and  deaths  are  unavoidably  postponed 
this  week." 


The  American  Legion  Magazine  will 
pay  one  dollar  for  each  joke  accepted 
for  Bursts  and  Duds.  Address  Bursts 
and  Duds,  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, 15  West  48th  Street,  New  York 
City.  Don't  send  postage,  as  no  jokes 
ii/ill  be  returned. 


''Young  Corporal  Cummings  just  can't  forget  that  he  was 
once  drum  major  in  a  Legion  junior  drum  and  bugle  corps!" 

The  AMERICAN  LEGION  Masaiine 
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What  sharpens  the 
claws  of  the  Eagle  ? 


.A.merica's  war-hir(ls  fly  to  battle  on  the  finest  gaso- 
line that  the  world's  hest  refineries  can  produce. 

This  100-octane  aviation  fuel  increased  a  plane's 
speed,  climb  and  load-carrying  ability  by  about  2,'j%. 
No  other  country  is  able  to  produce  it  in  large  volume. 

Recent  events  stress  the  historic  importance  of  this 
advantage.  They  emphasize,  as  well,  that  a  belligerent 
without  a  plentiful  supply  of  fuels  and  lubricants  for 
planes,  motorized  equipment  and  warships,  is  headed 
for  defeat. 

Hence  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  the  laboratories  of 
the  American  petroleum  industry  have  constantly 
striven  to  outdo  each  other  in  bettering  both  output 
and  quality  of  gasolines  and  oils.  Regularly  they  have 
advertised  their  achievements  to  ever-widening  con- 


sumer groups  under  carefully  guarded  lirand  names- 
assurance  to  the  buyer  of  imiform  high  quality. 

This  rivalry  raised  octane  rating  ( the  anti-knock 
index  of  regular-priced  automobile  gasoline)  from  an 
average  of  52  in  1920  to  75  in  1940.  Meanwhile,  the 
retail  price  of  gasoline  was  reduced  from  around  30^ 
a  gallon  to  13^,  less  tax. 

There  are  a  few  better  examples  of  how  advertising 
develops  mass  demand,  allowing  the  benefits  of  mass 
production  and  low  operating  cost  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer. 

Today  the  citizen  whose  life  has  been  so  vitalized 
and  enriched  by  tlie  economy  of  abundance  finds  in 
his  American  system  of  free  enterprise,  the  innate 
strength  that  will  win  through  to  victory. 

(This  advertisemenl  ivus  prepared  by  McCnnn-Erirkson.  Inc.) 


WHAT!  A  gir!  training  men 
to  fly  for  Uncle  Sam  ? 

THE  name  is  Lennox— Peggy  Lennox.  She's  blonde.  She's  pretty. 
She  may  not  look  the  part  of  a  trainer  of  fighting  men,  but— 
She  is  one  of  the  few  women  pilots  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  the  CAA  flight  training  program.  And  the  records  at  Randolph 
and  Pensacola  of  the  men  who  learned  to  fly  from  Peggy  show  she's 
doing  a  man-sized  job  of  it.  She's  turned  out  pilots  for  the  Army  .  .  . 
for  the  Navy.  Peggy  is  loyal  to  both  arms  of  the  service.  Her  only 
favorite  is  the  favorite  in  every  branch  of  the  service— Camel  ciga- 
rettes. She  says:  "It's  always  Camels  with  me— they're  milder." 


FLYING  INSTRUCTOR 

PEGGY  LENNOX  SAYS: 

"this  is  the 
cigarette  for  me. 

EXTRA  MILD. 

AND  there's 

something  so 
cheering  about 
camel's 
GRAND 

FLAVOR'' 


•  "Extra  mild,"  says  Peggy  Lennox. 
"Less  nicotine  in  the  smoke,"  adds  the 
student,  as  they  talk  it  over  —  over 
Camels  in  the  pilot  room  above. 

Yes,  there  is  less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke  of  slower-  burning  Camels  .  .  . 
extra  mildness...  but  that  alonedoesn't 


tell  you  why,  with  bnnikcrs  in  the 
service  ...  in  private  life,  as  well  .  .  . 
Camels  are  preferred. 

No,  there's  something  else... some- 
thing more.  Call  it  flavor,  call  it  plea- 
sure, call  it  what  you  will,  you'll  find 
it  only  in  Camels.  You'll  like  it! 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 

28  LESS  NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
cigarettes  tested— less  than  any  of  them— according  to 
independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


Don't  let  those  eyes  and  that  smile  fool 
you.  When  this  young  lady  starts  talk- 
ing airplanes— and  what  it  takes  to  fly 
em— brother,  you'd  listen,  too  .  .  .  just 
like  these  students  above. 


She  may  call  you  by  your  first  name 
now  and  then,  but  when  she  calls  you 
up  for  that  final  "check  flight,"  you'd 
better  know  your  loops  inside  and  out. 
It's  strictly  regulation  with  her. 


Yes,  and  with  Instructor  Peggy  Lennox, 
it's  strictly  Camels,  too.  "Mildness  is  a 
rule  with  me,  "  she  explains.  "That 
means  slower-burning  Camels.  There's 
less  nicotine  in  the  smoke." 


•  BY  BURNING  25% 
SLOWER  than  the  average 
of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them  —  Camels  also 
give  you  a  smoking  plus 
equal,  on  the  average,  to 


EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 

R.  .J.  Rfynnlds  TnbHmi  Company 
Winston-Salein.  N.  C. 


CAMEL 


»THE  CIGARETTE  OF 

COSTLIER  TOBACCOS^ 


